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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



In the minds of married women, and especially 
in young females, thobe. feelings, pf delicacy na- 
turally and commendably exist which prevent a 
full disclosure of their circumstances, when they 
find it necessary to consult their medical advisers. 
To meet this difficulty, as well as to counteract 
the ill-advised suggestions of ignorant persons 
during the period of confinement — are the chief 
objects of the following pages. 

While it is believed that much of the inform- 
ation contained in this volume is highly important 
to the comfort and even to the well-doing of the 
married female, much of it is, at the same time, 
of a character upon which she cannot easily obtain 
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VI PREFACE. 

satisfaction. She will find no difficulty in read^ 
ing information^ for which she would find it in- 
superably difficult to ask. 

There are many little circumstances^ too, in 
which it does not occur to her to seek for advice, 
of the nature and result of which she ought not 
to be ignorant. Young married women are espe- 
cially liable to many needless, yet harassing fears, 
which it has been the anxious object of the Author 
to remove, by showing that they have no founda- 
tion in truth. It has often been necessary to be 
minute ; but thaty it is imagined, will not be re- 
garded as an imperfection. 

The Author's connection for some years past 
with a large and important Midwifery Institution 
has led him to direct especial attention to the 
important subject upon which he has ventured to 
appear before the public ; and he must leave his 
work with them, in the hope that he has not 
written altogether in vain. 

Finsbury Square. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE management' OF HEALTH DURING 
PREGNANCY, AND OF POPULAR ERRORS UPON 
THIS SUBJECT. 

Evert young married woman in the prospect of 
becoming a mother is, naturally, deeply interested 
at her situation. It is new to her, and she feels 
it to be important. She is all anxiety to know 
whether it will affect her own health ? if there is 
any plan she ought to pursue to preserve it ? and 
whether a strict adherence to such a plan will tend 
to secure a vigorous constitution to her expected 
offspring ? Suggestions similar to these do, I am 
sure, arise in the minds of most women when they 
become pregnant for the first tim% and are always 
felt to be of no small importance by all those who 
desire faithfully to discharge the duties and obli* 
gations of the wife and mother. 
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2 MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH 

Unfortunately however, in too many instances, 
these reflections lead to no useful result. Doubt* 
less, in some, from an ignorance of the importance 
of the subject ; but I suspect with the majority of 
newly married women from an unwillingness to 
ask for the necessary information, an inquiry 
from which their delicacy naturally recbils. From 
whatever cause this may proceed, there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that hitherto there has been a 
lamentable disregard to the principles of self- 
management, not only during the period of preg- 
nancy, but during that of suckling also ; and I 
am sure the daily observation of all professional 
^en, who have opportunities of forming an opi- 
nion upon the matter, must confirm the truth of 
this statement, I say lamentable, because when 
we recollect the importance of the interests in- 
volved, and the melancholy results often accruing 
from such neglect, it is surely most desirable that 
the attentive consideration of those whose physical 
and moral happiness are so deeply concerned 
should be drawn to this subject. 

When pregnancy occurs in a woman of sound 
constitution, who observes habitually the ordinary 
laws of health, and regards also those which are 
demanded by the new condition in which she is 
placed, it is undoubtedly true, that in general 
her health will not be much affected. But then 
(and this is the important point to notice) this 
presumes a previous careful and constant ob- 
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servance of those laws by which the health is or- 
dinarily maintained^ and which are now required 
to be more than ever vigilantly and perseveringly 
followed out; for no one can be indiiFerent to 
these laws, or violate them during this period, 
whatever they may do at another time, without 
paying the cost in suffering, and occasionally in 
danger. 

This it would be very easy to show. One of 
the most serious and most frequent consequences 
to the mother resulting from this neglect is mis- 
carris^e. And although this accident may have 
little in it to excite apprehension at the time, it 
tends, perhaps, more than any circumstance that 
can occur, (if frequently repeated,) to undermine 
the constitution and to destroy the future health. 
Then the pain, duration, and even safety of labour 
are more or less influenced by the previous ma- 
nagement of the health. And, all other things 
being equal, that labour will be least painful, 
briefest, and most safe, where the right principles 
of management have been previously most per- 
fectly carried out. The same remark applies with 
equal force to the symptoms and well-doing of 
the lying-in-month, and to the period of suckling 
— facts which every day's observation confirms. 

And here I would just observe that pregnancy, 
labour, and suckling, should ever be regarded as 
most intimately and closely connected with one 
another. Hitherto labour has been the absorbing 

B 2 



4 MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH 

point of anxiety with the pregnant woman ; and 
has been too much considered by her as a separate 
and distinct act of the constitution, but slightly 
connected with any that precedes or follows it. I 
have pointed out in the preceding remarks how 
important an influence the state of health during 
pregnancy exercises over labour; and, were it 
necessary, it were easy to prove how the condition 
of health, during both these periods, has a most 
important influence on the capacity for suckling. 
Pregnancy, labour, and suckling, therefore, should 
be looked upon as one process ; conception being 
the commencement, weaning the close, and labour 
the connecting link. T?hus, a woman may con- 
sider herself a mother, not only from the birth of. 
her child, but even from the moment of its con- 
ception. From that important epoch her duties 
commence, — duties amongst the most sacred and 
dignified which humanity is called upon to per- 
form. 

But if this careful management be important 
for the mother's health, it is equally so for the 
child's. Physical education conmiences with the 
pregnancy of the mother. There is so remarkable 
and intimate a connection between the child and 
its parent, that it is difficult to say whether any 
important change can take place in the physical 
or mentid condition of the mother, which is not 
liable to produce some corresponding change upon 
the condition of the child; and even supposing 
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some physiologists have carried the theory of this 
connection too far^. yet the mere possibility of 
sach important consequences as are involved in 
its being true, ought to be quite sufficient motive 
with every rational woman for the eztremest dis- 
cretion. It is certain, however, that the future 
health and constitution of the o£&pring are greatly, 
though it may be to an indefinite extent, dependent 
upon the conduct of the mother. If she caijeftiUy 
adopts the means of management to which allusion 
has been made, experience shows that she takes 
the most likely steps to ensure a healthy progeny. 
If, however,' she is careless and negligent upon 
this head, and abo fails in attention to the measures 
which her new condition demands, — perhaps in- 
dulging in that course which, under ordinary cir- 
cnmstances, would be directly opposed to the 
maintainanc^ of health ; her child will inevitably 
be variously and injuriously affected, these causes 
operating through her system upon that of the 
child. 'Tis true, notwithstanding the violation of 
all physical laws, and even with women the sub- 
jects of incurable disease, children, apparently the 
finest and most healthy, are sometimes born ; but, 
after the lapse of a few months, or at most of a 
few years, disease shows itself in very many of 
these children, the seeds of which, it is evident 
enough, were deeply sown in their system before 
birth. " It is observed," says Eberle, " that in- 
fants, well nourished and apparently in good 
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6 MANAGEMENT OP HEALTH 

healthy are occasionally bom of mofhera who 
laboured under severe and irremediable disease 
during the whole period of gestation. This is 
doubtless the « case in many instances; but it 
should be observed that, although the new-bom 
infant may appear to enjoy a good state of health, 
it frequently happens that the disease or predis- 
position contracted during gestation remains la- 
tent or dormant for months or even years after 
birth before it is developed ; and thus, there may 
be the appearance of a sound and healthful state 
of the constitution during infstncy, although the 
seeds of disease may be deeply deposited in the 
system." These facts only tend to put the case 
in a still stronger and more forcible light, showing 
how close is the connection between the health of 
the unborn child and the health of the mother; 
and that the more perfectly and fully the latter is 
sustained, the more vigorous and robust will be 
the system of the former. 

From these statements then it is very clear that 
it is a most important object for fi.ll to attend to 
the health during pregnancy, not only for the 
future well-doing of the parent, but equally for 
the welfare of the expected offspring. It will 
not, however, be expected that I should here enter 
upon an exposition of those laws by which the 
health ought to be regulated by us all, and at all 
times. It is justly presumed that the reader has 
a practical knowledge of their value. If, how- 
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ever, she has hitherto been inattentive to this 
matter^ I would strongly advise her to read, 
study, and take as her guide the admirable and 
interesting work of Dr. Combe's, entitled " Prin- 
ciples of. Physiology applied to the Preservation 
of Health." All that will be attempted in this 
chapter will be to give those directions which 
more immediately relate to the condition of preg- 
nancy itself. 

There is another point, having an important 
bearing upon this inquiry, and which, as it is 
closely connected whh its consideration, must ne- 
cessarily be noticed with it. I refer to popular 
errors on the subject of pregnancy. During this 
period the happiness of a nervous and anxious 
woman is often completely destroyed by the errors 
which still prevail. And (as would be anticipated 
from what has already been said) the effect of 
these prejudices on the constitution of the mother 
will be found more or less to impair the health 
and future vigour of her offspring. It may be 
said, the day is past when prejudices of this kind 
can operate, that the tales and fears of former 
times exist no longer, and that the well-educated 
wonian regards neither the counsels of the ignorant 
nor the gloomy forebodings and prophecies of 
popular credulity. In this I cannot concur. It 
may be admitted, indeed, that when truth is pro- 
perly presented to such minds, it will be at once 
received ; yet, as a question like this has never 
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been plainly discussed with a view to popular 
perusal, I find, even now, the sensible and other- 
wise strong-minded woman more or less under the 
influence of notions as absurd in themselves as 
they are mischievous in their tendency. Every 
medical man much engaged in the lying-in room 
can attest the truth of this statement. I shall 
briefly notice a few of those errors which are most 
prevalent, and endeavour to convince the nervous 
and timid woman that, on their account at least, 
pregnancy is not to be looked upon as a period of 
privation and sufiering, but as it truly is, a state 
which, while it demands much care and prudence, 
is perfectly compatible with health and enjoy- 
ment. 

Before CQncluding these few p;refatory remarks, 
I am desirous of adding a word or two upon the 
serious and fatal efiect, which, I believe, marriage 
frequently exercises upon the young woman of 
delicate health. It is true, and experience justifies 
the statement, that this event, now and then, seems 
to produce a most beneficial and salutary influence 
upon the constitution of such an individual; it 
becomes invigorated by it, and, pregnancy oc- 
curring, established. In the majority of cases, 
however, the result is far otherwise. And how 
many instances, if we look around, may we number 
of young female friends, who, after a first or second 
childbearing, have sunk rapidly into the grave. 
Now, how is this ? In what consists the difference 
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in the two cases ? I believe it to be just this. That 
where health becomes improved by marriage, the 
frame, although delicate, is free from disease, or 
from a predisposition to it — the organs of the body 
are sound ; but in the other case (and tbis is the 
example of the larger class), a consumptive ten- 
dency, more or less strong, exists, and marriage 
in such depresses the vital powers, permanently 
weakens the frame, and thus developes, more or 
less rapidly, this most fearful and most destructive 
malady; and Ufe is thus cut short, which, had 
not marriage taken place, might, by a watchful 
and vigilant care, have been prolonged many years. 
It .is most important that parents should be iuUy 
aware of these facts — of the fatal influence of 
the married life on such a state of constitution 
— that they may do all they can to dissuade those 
who are so circumstanced from an alliance, which 
can be productive only of misery. I know it will 
be observed, that cases occur in which child- 
bearing would seem to have a decidedly contrary 
effect, and to arrest the progress of consumption ; 
that a womau, having decided consumptive 
symptoms, shall fall pregnant, and such symptoms 
shall directly abate, and by and by seem almost 
to disappear; and, year after year, she shall go 
on bearing children, and, so long as she does so, 
her original disorder shall be kept in abeyance. 
Immediately, however, this condition ceases, the 
consumptive symptoms again appear, and perhaps 
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quickly tennmate life. It is very true that 
striking instances of this kind occur now and 
then, but extensive observation will prove these 
to be exceptions to the general rule. 

I may add, that where children are known to 
inherit a predisposition to consumption, although 
they may be in the enjoyment of apparent good 
health, they should be prevented, if possible, from 
allying themselves with such as. are in the same 
predicament ; for when both parents are strumous, 
their children will, in all probability, be doubly so. 
How much misery and suffering is thus inflicted 
on the offspring, which, humanly speaking, might 
be prevented by a prudent avoidance of such ill- 
assorted marriages ! The practical physician, if he 
feels rightly, feels these things deeply, and gladly 
embraces every opportunity of throwing out a 
hint that may tend, however remotely, to lessen 
this evil. To no physician is the present genera-^ 
jtion so indebted for enlightened views upon this 
subject, as to Sir James Clark, in his admirable 
work on Pulmonary Consumption, 



SECT. I. — DIET. 



Almost the first error committed during preg- 
nancy has reference to the diet. It is presumed by 
some, that during this condition a larger proportion 
of food is necessary than at any other time, the 
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support and nourishment of the child demanding 
the extra supply. This is a great mistake, and, 
when acted upon, injurious to the health of both 
mother and offspring. Its origin, no doubt, is 
simply this: — if a woman ordinarily only takes 
food sufficient to nourish her own system, surely, 
it is said, when she is pregnant, the extra demand 
made for giving support to another must require 
an extra supply of nourishment. This conclusion, 
though it appears at first sight reasonable enough, 
will, upon examination^ be found to be fallacious. 
It is sufficient for me to remark, that we habitu- 
ally take more food than is strictly required for 
the demands of the body ; we therefore daily make 
more blood than is really wanted for its support : 
and this superfluity is amply sufficient for the 
nourishment of the child — a very small quantity 
being requisite; the mother does not feel the 
demand to be oppressive, and a freer indulgence of 
food is not necessary to pi'ovide it. 

Nature herself corroborates this opinion ; indeed 
she solicits a reduction in the quantity of aliment, 
rather than an increase ; for almost the very first 
evidence of pregnancy is the morning sickness, 
which would seem to declare that the system 
requires reduction rather than the contrary, or 
why should this subduing process be instituted ? 
The consequences, too, which inevitably follow 
the free indulgence of a capricious, and what will 
afterwards grow into a voracious appetite, de- 
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cidedly favour this opinion ; for the severest and 
most trying cases of indigestion axe by these 
means induced, the general health of the woman 
disturbed and more or less impaired, and through 
it the growth and vigour of the child, so that the 
means intended for its good become a source of 
direct injury. A stronger proof of the fallacy of 
this error is not necessary. A female, then, 
should guard against this opinion's influencing 
her conduct during pregnancy. 

Dietetic rules far the early months, — If the 
general health was good before pregnancy took 
place, it will not be interfered with in the majo- 
rity of persons Jby this occurrence. Here it is 
not advisable that any essential diiference should 
be made in the diet ; it is not called for, and either 
way would be attended with disaidvantage. Ob- 
serve only moderation and simplicity in your diet, 
and you may continue to take during your present 
condition, the same kind of nourishment to which 
you were accustomed, and by which your health 
was maintained, previous to your becoming 
pregnant. 

If the general health before pregnancy was 
delicate and feeble, and as a consequence of this 
state becomes invigorated, and the powers of 
digestion increase, then a larger supply of nourish- 
ment is demanded. It may be taken in such a 
case without' fear; for instead of being injurious, 
it will be useful. Only be cautious in the selec- 
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tion of the kind of food, and that certain limits in 
quantity are not exceeded, or even here disorder 
will quickly be produced. 

On the other hand, if the stomach, from sym- 
pathy with the state of pregnancy, be rendered 
irritable, and the digestive power impaired, and the 
appetite as a consequence variable and capricious, 
a careful choice of the articles of diet is especially 
important. And not only must simplicity be 
observed in the kind of food selected, but great 
moderation in the quantity taken. The stomach 
mjjust not have more put into it than it has power 
to digest. Bigidly to follow out these directions, 
however, and to resist the cravings of a disordered 
appetite, will demand all the self-control the patient 
possessesw But if she give her appetite the rein, 
and feed its waywardness, she will find such indul- 
gence productive of the most serious consequences. 
Habitual indigestion is thus frequently occasioned, 
and the health of the mother so deteriorated, as to 
give rise to a scrofrdous constitution in the off- 
spring. Sir James Clark has clearly shown this to 
be the case ; a fact which cannot be too exten- 
sively known, since the generally received notion 
is, that it is only a parent actually suffering under 
a scrofulous habit of body who can impart it to 
her offspring. Let the diet then be light in kind, 
moderate in quantity, and not stimulant in its 
effects. 

Buks for the latter months, — During the whole 
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of this period care must be redoubled that too 
large a quantity of food, or that which is un- 
wholesome in quality, is not taken. This would 
not only very probably bring on vomiting, heart- 
bum, and constipation, and contribute, from the 
accumulation of impurities in the lower bowel, to 
the difficulties of labour, but expose the individual 
to consequences of a very serious kind after her 
delivery. If it were necessary, I could confirm 
this point by one or two striking illustrations, but 
I think it enough to state the fact. It must be 
remembered that the female is less able to take 
active exercise at this period ; as a consequence, 
she requires a less amount of food, and that which 
is more simple in quality. 

Indeed, it sometimes happens, that although the 
health and appetite have been excellent up to this 
time, a great dislike to animal food of every kind, 
and under every form, is now experienced. And 
if such an individual be persuaded to eat it in- 
cautiously, she is sensible of much inconvenience. 
She prefers vegetables, fruit, and such articles of 
light digestion, w^hich she finds may be taken 
without prejudice. Under these circumstances 
let her adopt this diet, it is best for her. At 
the same time I would advise her occasionally, 
but with due care, to take a little fresh meat or 
game. 

Stimulants of all kinds at this period are gene- 
rally hurtful. Indeed, from the increased activity 
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in the system during the whole period of gestation, 
it will be frequently necessary to diminish, and 
eyen discontinue altogether, the stimulants in 
common use. Here I cannot refrain from throw- 
ing out a caution. Do not at any period of 
pregnancy be persuaded to endeavour to allay 
sickness of stomach, however distressing, or de- 
pression of spirits, however painful to bear, by 
the use of stimulants, or even by medicine, if it be 
of a stimulating quality, unless professionally 
prescribed. I. have good and weighty reasons for 
throwing out this caution, believing as I do, that 
even the stimulating bitters, so frequently had re- 
course to during pregnancy, produce injury to the 
constitution of the child ; and fearing as I always 
do, lest their exhibition should lead to the promo- 
tion of habits equally injurious, if not eventually 
fatal, to the physical health and moral happiness 
of the : parent. This practice has created the 
solitary drunkard. A painful and most distressing 
case of this kind has been under my immediate 
notice for two years past, and now death, solely 
from the effects of inebriety commenced under 
circumstances similar to those just referred to, 
has within the last six months prematurely ter- 
minated the life of a wife and mother. Eberle 
very justly' remarks, " With regard to vinous or 
alcoholic drinks, it is scarcely possible to reprobate 
tbeir habitual use. in terms of censure sufficiently 
strong. Exciting as mere medicinal agents. 
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regularly prescribed, they ought to be wholly and 
most rigidly avoided by pregnant females. The 
temptation, as Dr. Dewees very truly observes, 
to taking small portions of cordial or brandy, in'' 
the early months of gestation, is often very strong. 
The annoying sensations frequently experienced 
in the stomach, and the general uncomfortable 
feelings connected with them, are usually allayed 
or moderated for a time by the use of these 
potent stimuli. The unpleasant feelings, however, 
return, and recourse is again had to the assuaging 
but insidious stimulus ; and thus it is taken again 
and again, in still increasing portions, until the 
deplorable habit of solitary dram-drinking is 
formed." I believe the two grand causes why so 
many women among the lower classes give birth 
to unhealthy and puny children, whose life, short 
as it is, is usually one of uninterrupted suifering, 
are insufficient food and spirit-drinking ; and, 
moreover, that the stimulant is the more injurious 
cause of the two. Dr. Eberle moreover confirms 
a result of not unfrequent occurrence, and gives a 
striking illustration of its truth, that the frequent 
or habitual use of spirituous drinks is particularly 
apt to favour the occurrence of abortion. "In 
the course of my practice," he says> " I have met 
with some very striking exemplifications of this 
fact. A lady, who after the birth of her first 
child became deeply imbued with this lamentable 
yice, aborted four times in succession. She then^ 
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by the earnest and unremitting exertions of her 
friends, seconded by her own efforts, succeeded in 
tkcowing off the habit of intemperance, and in the 
course of the following ten years gave birth to 
four children. These children, however, were re- 
markably feeble and sickly from their birth, and 
one only out of the four is now living — about 
six years of age, and manifestly of a very deli- 
cate and infirm constitution." 

I am sorry in a work like this to have felt it a 
duty to dwell so long upon this painful subject ; 
and I have only further to observe, that those 
women invariably do best (all other things being 
equal), who pay a due regard to the regulations 
here laid down. They suffer much less during 
pregnancy; — they usually suffer less during 
labour ; — and, after delivery, are less liable to 
those untoward symptoms, which are the almost 
necessary result of a total disregard of all dietetic 
rules. 

SECT. 'll. — LONGINGS. 

In reference to the longings of pregnant women 
for extraordinary articles of food, and on the sup- 
posed importance of gratifying them, it may be 
useful to make a few remarks. These cases, 
though by no means so common in the present 
day as formerly, occasionally fall under the notice 
of medical men. They are doubtless, in many in- 

c 
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stances, the mere wilful fandes of the individualy 
and nothing more ; in other cases, however, thej 
are the result of actual disease, and disease, too, 
rather of the brain than of the stomach, and they 
demand careful and prudent management. For 
although, as I have elsewhere stated, an ungrati- 
fied wish cannot impress an image of the thing 
longed for upon the child's body, still there is 
abundant evidence to prove that the indulgence 
by the mother in luxurious and unwholesome 
articles of diet not only injures her health, but 
seriously interferes with the growth and vigour of 
her offspring. 

Dr. Dewees relates a remarkable instance of the 
injurious consequences to the mother of such indul- 
gence. He says, " We formerly attended a lady 
with several children, who was in the constant 
habit of eating chalk during her whole time of 
pregnancy : she used it in such excessive quanti- 
ties as to render the bowels almost useless. We 
have known her many times not to have an evacu- 
tion for ten or twelve days together, and then only 
procured by enemata, and the stools were literally 
nothing but chalk. Her calculation, we well re- 
member, was three half pecks for each pregnancy. 
She became as white nearly as the substance itself, 
and it eventually destroyed her, by deranging her 
stomach so much that it would retain nothing 
whatever upon it." * 

* Compendium of Midwifery, p. 113. 
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Again^ Dr. Merriman giyes the following strik- 
ing example of the fatal effects of such indulgence 
npon the child : — ^' A young woman, married to a 
gingerbread maker, took a fancy, during her first 
pregnancy, to chew ginger. The quantity of this 
spice which she thus consumed, was estimated at 
several pounds. She went her full time, and had 
a favourable labour ; but the child was small and 
meagre; its skm was discoloured and rough, 
much resembling the Airfuraceous desquamation 
that takes place after scarlatina. The child con* 
tinued in an ill state of health for several weeks, 
and then died. She had several duldren after^ 
wards, all healthy and vigorous. The inclination 
for ginger only prevailed with her first infant." * 

These cases, then, require medical superintend- 
ence : but the treatment will be of little avail, 
unless the views and wishes of the medical at- 
tendant are seconded by the self-control of the 
patient, aided by the vigorous efforts of the friends 
of the party. Unfortunately the individuals most 
liable to be thus affected are those who are con- 
stitutionally nervous, irritable, and delicate ; who 
have always been accustomed to have their wishes 
gratified, and who all their lives have had little 
else to think about — but themselves. Hence 
the cure is rendered the more difficult. These 
capricious appetites and fancies, however, must be 

* Synopsis of Difficult Labour, p. 32. 

c 2 
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firmly resisted ; and far easier of accomplishment 
will this be if vigorously met when they first 
manifest themselves^ for indulgence only increases 
desire, and every renewal of the gratification only 
aggravates the disease. Where they have been of 
long standing, the powers of the stomach will 
necessarily have become much weakened, and a 
most careful attention to diet will be demanded : 
the mildest and most easily digested food alone 
ought to be taken. Fresh air and exercise should 
be daily obtained, as well as all other measures 
resorted to, which contribute to the promotion of 
the general health ; but one of the principal points 
requiring the attention of the friends, is to secure 
the healthful employment of the mind of the indi- 
vidual. 



SECT. III. — THE REGULATION OP THE BOWELS. 

Before leaving this part of the present subject, 
it will be useful to make a few remarks upon the 
proper regulation of the bowels. However regu- 
lar their action prior to pregnancy, they will, in 
almost every case, be disposed to be costive after 
it has taken place. In the early months, this is 
supposed to arise from the increased activity going 
on in the womb. In the latter months, it doubt- 
less proceeds in a great measure from the inability 
of the patient to take sufficient exercise; and in 
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some cases also from the pressm*e of the now 
enlarged and expanded womb On the bowels 
themselves. 

The regular daily action of the bowels through- 
out pregnancy is of great importance. If they 
become positively constipated in the early months, 
there is great risk of miscarriage. Kthey become 
much loaded in the latter weeks, and the indi- 
vidual falls into labour with them in this con- 
dition, her labour will be protracted, its suffering 
and inconvenience much increased, and there will 
be a great liability of the after symptoms assum- 
ing an unfavourable aspect. 

The best means of regulating them are, doubt- 
less, those which are most natural. These include 
a proper attention to diet ; regular and sufficient 
exercise ; bathing, the shower-bath, or daily ab- 
lution ; early rising (the indulgence in the habit 
of lying in bed always predisposing to^ consti- 
pation); and great regularity in daily soliciting 
their relief, and at that time of the day when it 
would seem they are most disposed to act, viz. 
after breakfast. But, notwithstanding a sedulous 
observance of these principles of health, they may 
fail to accomplish the object. Under these cir- 
cumstances remedial measures must be adopted ; 
for a few hints about which, the reader is referred 
to the section on costiveness in the chapter on the 
diseases of pregnancy. As a good general rule 
remember, however, that the more gentle the 

c 3 
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means employed, the more eligible they are, pro- 
vided they answer the intention. 



SECT. IV. — EXERCISE. 

The error still prevails to some extent, that 
exercise at the commencement of pregnancy is 
prejudicial, and should be refrained from almost 
entirely; but that at the conclusion of gestation^ 
its employment is beneficial. 

There is no doubt that, in scmie cases, in the 
early months great and continued care in this re- 
spect is not only useful, but absolutely necessary, 
in order to prevent miscarriage. For example5 
Vhere a predisposition exists to abortion at any 
particular period, it is impossible to prevent its 
occurrence, unless the utmost degree of care is 
taken to avoid exciting or.fatiguing exercise about 
the time when this accident is, in such cases, apt 
to take place; in truth, the most perfect rest 
of body, for a longer or shorter period, is impe- 
ratively called for. But that women, as a general 
rule, should be encouraged to live more indolently, 
(exercise being thought improper, unless towards 
the conclusion of pregnancy, when it is supposed 
to procure a more favourable delivery,) is an error 
exceedingly injurious. The fact is, a directly con- 
trary method of proceeding is the most eligible 
and proper : exercise in the early months, with a 
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gradual approach to a state of repose as the period 
of confinement approaches. 

During the fint six or seven months frequent 
and gentle exercise in the open air, and domestic 
occupation which requires moderate exertion, axe 
very desirable ; both have a beneficial influence on 
the health of the mother, and, through her, upon 
the child. The former invigorates health, and 
the latter contributes by its regular return and 
succession of duties to employ her time, and thus 
insures that ease and serenity of mind so essential 
to her happiness. Crowded assemblies, however, 
of all kinds, public spectacles, and large parties — 
in short, every thing calculated to rouse strong 
feelings, to depress the mind, or excite the pas- 
sions, ought to be sedulously avoided. From a 
neglect of this precaution, miscarriage is a very 
frequent occurrence among young married women 
of the present day ; more particularly when they 
become pregnant for the first time ; this accident 
arising not from any unavoidable and predisposing 
cause existing in the constitution, but simply from 
the mode of life indulged in. The visiting, the 
large dinner parties, immoderate dancing, late 
hours, and the like, so common in modem society, 
and often pursued night after night, by exciting 
and exhausting the system, produce this accident 
as the inevitable result. Scarcely a month passes 
in which a well-employed medical man does not 
meet with some instance in which abortion is 

c 4 
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threatened, or actually takes place, from this cause 
alone. 

I have again and again, too, witnessed the impo- 
licy of taking a long and rapid tour immediately 
after marriage. The excitement and fatigue to 
which a delicate young woman is thus exposed, 
when a state of quietude is really most desirable, 
is frequently followed, if not by miscarriage, by a 
derangement of health, from which it sometimes 
takes, weeks to recover. It has occurred to my 
knowledge more than once, that the young bride 
has' been taken seriously ill during the journey 
itself, in some remote district, far away from all 
medical aid. The mental misery this occasioned 
to the young husband was, as may be supposed, 
most distressing, irrespective of the serious results 
which might have followed to the patient. Only 
imagine for a moment a tour made on the Conti- 
nent, pregnancy occurring, and, as the almost 
inevitable result of the fatigue of climbing moun- 
tains, and the excitement usually attending conti- 
nental travelling, miscarriage taking place in some 
auberge by the way side, where no medical aid 
can be obtained, nor comfort either I The evil in 
such circumstances is heightened tenfold ; and yet 
this case has happened, and will doubtless happen 
again. Considerable bodily exertion at this time, 
when there always exists a more or less susceptible 
state of the system, ought to be carefully avoided. 
For, besides miscarriage, many a case of very 
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painful and irritable condition of the womb, than 
which there is no affection more obstinate and 
difficult to cure, has originated in a journey di- 
rectly after marriage, in a rough carriage over the 
paved roads of the Continent. 

Were young women fully alive to the sad re- 
sults arising from all this, I am sure a very diffe- 
rent course would be followed. The fact, how- 
ever, is, that miscarriage itself is much too' lightly 
estimated. It is looked upon at the time of its 
first occurrence as comparatively harmless ; and it 
is not until it has happened repeatedly, that the 
individual is sensible of the serious evils arising 
&om it. Do not let the circumstance, however, 
of miscarriage producing no^ immediate apparent 
effect, blinds any one to the magnitude of the 
ultimate result ; but let the young wife ever re- 
member, that repeated miscarriages, however im- 
perceptibly they may affect the constitution, do 
but too frequently ultimately ruin it. I may 
safely affirm that, from a want of the most ordi- 
nary care and prudence in the first years of mar- 
ried life, thousands have had the fairest promises 
of health and happiness blasted by the ill effects of 
thi^ accident alone. The foundation of chronic 
disorders of a very painful kind, and of incurable 
disease of the womb itself, which manifest them- 
selves in after-life, is often laid in this way. 
Surely, then, after reading these remarks it will 
not be thought too great a sacrifice t6 give tip. 
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Some women err in the same way, but have 
not the same apology to offer for theur folly. I 
refer to those women who allow fashion to get the 
better of their judgment, and encase themselves 
in the tightly laced corset to preserve their figure. 

The effects of this practice are, however, most 
serious. For months together the chest and ab- 
domen are subjected to constant and forcible com- 
pression, and that during a period when nature 
is daily requiring more and more room for the 
gradual development of the child; and thus the 
healthy performance of the various functions of the 
organs of the mother's system is interrupted, and 
the regular and healthy nourishment of the infant 
is seriously interfered with. Hence the functional 
disorders with which such women are so grievously 
distressed during pregnancy, and hence also the 
reason why they give birth to such delicate, 
emaciated, and puny children. Not unfrequently 
this evil so deranges the general system as to 
cause miscarriage, at an earlier or later period. 
Eberle upon this subject says : — 

" By this unnatural practice the circulation of 
the blood throughout the abdomen is impeded, — 
a circumstance which, together with the mechani- 
cal compression of the abdominal organs, is pecu- 
liarly calculated to give rise to functional disorder 
of the stomach and liver, as well as to hsemorrhoids, 
uterine haemorrhage and abortion. The regular 
nourishment of the fcetus, also, is generally impeded 
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in this way, — a fact which is frequently verified 
in the remarkably delicate and emaciated condition 
of infants bom of mothers who have practised 
this fashionable folly during gestation. It may be 
observed, that since the custom of wearing tightly 
laced corsets has become general among females, 
certain forms of uterine disease are much more 
frequent than they were sixteen or eighteen years 
ago." Tight lacing has also a prejudicial effect 
upon the labour. Struve confirms this remark : — 
" The parts which have suffered from constant 
pressure, become debilitated and incapable of co- 
operating in the important function of parturition, 
so that labour is rendered more tedious and pain- 
ful. '^ And again it has an injurious effect upon 
the breast. The glandular structure is some- 
times so injured, and the nipple so compressed, as 
to render suckUng a very diflScult matter, or 
altogether impracticable. 

Now, none of these evils need arise, and the 
young wife may, by using the proper precautions, 
avoid either injury to herself or to her expected 
offspring. The measures are simple enough. As 
in all probability she has been accustomed from 
her girlhood to wear corsets, it would not be wise, 
nor is it necessary, in order to obtain the object 
sought, to throw them aside ; but they must be 
altered. They must have lacings over each bosom, 
so that they may be loosened or otherwise at 
pleasure. This is particularly necessary when 
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pregnancy occurs for the first time, as in such a 
case the breasts generally increase much in size» 
and sometimes with rapidity. Then they must 
have lacings on each side at the lower part for 
the same purpose ; and as gestation advances, the 
unyielding steel blades, so commonly used, should 
be removed, and thin whalebone substituted. 
With such an arrangement the corsets can be let 
out from time to time, and adjusted to the gradual 
and increasing size of the individual, always re- 
membering that what is required is the avoidance 
of pressure and the giving of due support " The 
Romans were so well aware of the mischief caused 
by compression of the waist during gestation, 
that they enacted a positive law against it ; and 
Lycurgus, with the same view, is said to have 
ordained a law compeUing pregnant women to 
wear very wide and loose clothing." 

When an individual has had many children, or 
but few in quick succession, as she increases in 
size after the fourth month, she wiU generally be 
greatly encumbered by it. So much so, some- 
times, as to be really unable to move about with 
any comfort. This arises from the abdominal 
muscles having lost their tone, or power of sup- 
porting the enlarged and enlarging womb. It is 
to be remedied by wearing, during the day, a belt 
wluch will be fpund described in the chapter on 
the Diseases of Pregnancy.* If a belt cannot be 

♦ See page 1 10. 
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obtained^ and it be cald weather^ a broad flannel 
roller^ seven or eight yards in length rolled around 
the abdomen with sufficient firmness to give sup« 
port5 is a very good substitute. 

The feet, as at all other times, so especially 
during pregn^mcy, should be well protected. This 
is sadly neglected by women generally. 



SECT. VI. — BATHING. 

A FEMALE will naturally ask, ^^ Now that I 
am pregnant, may I continue bathing as hereto* 
fore?" Most certainly: it is more than ever 
desirable. It will tend not only to invigorate 
your health, but greatly promote your oomfort in 
every respect. 

If accustomed to the shower bath, continue its 
use; but never commence this kind of bath for 
the first time, being pregnant ; the shock to the 
nervous system would be too great, and mis- 
carriage might follow. 

K of a vigorous and healthy constitution, 'and 
living on the coast, and accustomed to sea-bathing, 
continue it for the early months ; but never com- 
mence a course of sea-bathing, either at the onset 
of pregnancy or during its progress, for the reason 
just given. 

Sponging, upon first rising in the morning, 
with cold water in summer and autumn, and with 
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tepid water in winter, strongly impregnated with 
bay salt, is, perhaps, more generally applicable in 
pregnancy than any other form of ablation. It 
may be continued with great safety and advantage 
throughout the whole period. It may be com- 
menced, too, if not employed before, even during 
the pregnant state, provided tepid water is used 
at first, gradually reducing the temperature until 
it is quite cold. 

The very delicate and nervous woman, however, 
will find most benefit from the tepid bath (85^ 
to 92°) twice a-week. It will relieve the nervous 
excitability, so liable to be aggravated in such 
individuals during pregnancy, and whilst it quiets 
and calms the system will also invigorate it. 

Some one form of bathing, then, should be used 
by all, the condition of pregnancy rather increasing 
the necessity for it than otherwise ; and every one 
who does not habitually employ it, neglects a 
hygienic agent of great value. 



SECT. VII. — THE BREASTS AND NIPPLES. 

As I have observed in a previous section, all 
compression of the breasts and nipples by the 
corsets during pjegnancy, more particularly during 
its latter period, must be carefully guarded against. 
When this pressure exists in any great degree, 
the glandular structure of the breast is often per- 
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manently injured, and the nipples by the continual 
pressure so forced inwards and buried in the sub- 
stance of the breast, that the function of lactation 
is greatly interfered with, and suckling sometimes 
rendered altogether impracticable. 

Besides attentively regarding this precaution, 
however, every woman, especially in a first preg- 
nancy, ought during the six weeks prior to her 
confinement to prepare the nipples for nursing. 
The skin covering them is generally so thin and 
sensitive, that the child's lips and tongue in the act 
of sucking soon make them tender and excoriated; 
and if this sensibility is not diminished, and the 
delicate skin rendered thicker and more callous 
before labour comes on, nursing will in many 
cases be necessarily given up very soon after. 

The plan to be adopted is simple enough. All 
pressure upon the nipple and bosom being most 
carefully avoided, flannels or any thick covering 
that is ordinarily worn immediately over the nip- 
ples, must be laid aside. Then daily, upon the 
patient's rising and going to rest, each nipple 
must be washed with tepid water, or what is bet- 
ter, either with green tea, or the infusion of oak 
or pomegranate bark ; and having been carefully 
dried, must be exposed to the air for eight or ten 
minutes, and rubbed gently during this time with 
a piece of soft flannel. 

If the skin of the nipples is very delicate and 
sensitive, the above measures will be found hardly 
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sufficient to effect the object* In this case, either 
of the following lotions maj be sabstituted : — A 
drachm of laudanum, two drachms of the tincture 
of myrrh, and two ounces of distilled water; 
mix : — or, thirty grains of white yitrioL to eight 
ounces of rose-water ; mix. 

These means must be regularly and perse- 
venngly employed up to the day of confinement, 
and will generally accomplish the object desired 
— the prevention of sore nipples. 

In some persons the nipples are naturally very 
small, short, and consequently sunken in. In 
these cases, besides the means pointed out for 
hardening the delicate and sendtiye skin covering 
them, they should be drawn out. A glass instru* 
ment, made somewhat in the shape of a tobacco- 
pipe, invented and ordinarily used for drawing 
the milk from an over-distended breast, may be 
employed for this purpose, or a breast-pump. On 
the Continent recourse is very much had to the 
application of a young, but sufficiently strong 
puppy : certidnly an efficient mode, although not 
one that would be generally acceptable. What- 
ever mode, however, is adopted, it must be com* 
mehced early, and must be repeated daily until 
the nipples are considered sufficiently prominent 
to allow an infant's mouth easily to grasp them. 
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SECT. VIII. — BLOOD-LBTTING. 

Many persons are impressed with the idea that 
the condition of pregnancy demands (at some 
period) the loss of blood, that it is necessary for 
thje preservatioi) of the mother's health, and that 
it exerts a favourable influence upon the child. 
This idea prevails more particularly among the 
lower class, and many of them as regularly as 
they become pregnant (after the second or third 
month) go to a chemist with the request to be 
bled. 

This remedy, however, ought never to be re- 
sorted to unless manifest indications exist for its 
employ mcnit; and as females cannot be competent 
judges tJiemselves of the presence or absence of 
such indications, the advice of the medical at- 
tendant ought always to be procured before re- 
course is had to this measure. So far from preg- 
nancy demanding it as a necessary consequence, 
it is often positively injurious ; for I have known 
several delicate and weakly women, who, by the 
advice of their friends, regularly submitting to be 
bled, as regularly have miscarried, and who, on 
again becoming pregnant, warned of the mischief 
resulting from such practice, have avoided it, and 
become the mothers of healthy children. 

That bleeding is sometimes useful, and even 

D 2 
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loudly called for, there can be no question ; but 
such indiscriminate use of it, and solely because 
pregnancy has taken place, is an error productive 
of manifest injury. And it is a prejudice which 
is perhaps more seriously mischievous to the child 
than the mother; for, if it does not cause mis- 
carriage, it wiU sometimes, in a weak and delicate 
woman, decidedly affect the stamina of the little 
one. 

SECT. IX. — MENTAL INFLUENCE. 

Many women suppose that the condition of the 
mind of the mother has no influence upon the 
physical or mental constitution of the unborn 
child, and that violent passion, long-continued 
anxiety, sudden fear, and the like, are in no way 
productive of serious consequences. Others run- 
ning into an opposite extreme, firmly believe that 
the imagination of the parent is capable, not merely 
of affecting the general constitution of the child, 
but of exercising a direct and extraordinary in- 
fluence upon its structure and symmetry. I 
think it may prove useful to say a few words 
upon both of these errors, as I have known much 
mischief to arise out of them. 

1. The injurious infiuence of mental disturbance. — 
Observation and daily experience prove the fact, 
that any serious mental disturbance to which the 
mother may be exposed during the pregnant state 
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will tell upon the future constitutional vigour and 
mental health of her offspring. Tranquillity and 
cheerfulness of mind are at all times highly favour- 
able to the healthy and regular operations of the 
animal economy ; and if there be great mental ex- 
citement or depression during the pregnant state, 
it is not surprising that mischievous effects should 
sooner or later show themselves. A sudden gust 
of passion, or indeed any violent mental emotion, 
will sometimes be followed by an immediate effect 
upon the system, and convulsions, hasmorrhage, 
or a miscarriage may ensue. But where there 
is habitual indulgence in a life of excitement, or 
some cause of a depressing character constantly 
operating upon the system of the mother, the con- 
stitution of the child, both mental and physical, 
will almost invariably suffer. I believe the pre- 
disposition which some children manifest to con- 
vulsions and head affections, during infancy and 
childhood, very frequently has its origin in the 
foregoing causes; and such cases are continually 
coming under the eye of the medical man. 

These facts point out the great importance of 
protecting the pregnant woman from all circum- 
stances likely to create disturbance of her nervous 
system, and ought also to make her doubly careful 
that she does not incur any risk or hazard that 
might be productive of, consequences of a similar 
description. 

A calm and equable temper, a life of quiet 

D 3 
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cheerfulness and active duty, are most conducive 
not only to the health of the parent, but to that 
of the o£&pring also. This cannot be too strongly 
borne m mind. 

I may here just mention^ as an instance very 
much to the point, that very recently I was con- 
sulted by a jespectable woman about an unhealthy-* 
looking child that she brought to m^ born pre-* 
maturely between the seventh and eighth month. 
The mother's mind was greatly depressed during her 
pregnancy from ^* the worry'* (as she expressed it) 
of her husband : a man of kind disposition naturally, 
but whose mind was so taken hold of by the idea 
that if he had so many children he should not be 
able to support them, that his wife had no peace 
day or night from this cause: a feeling on the 
part of the husband, entirely morbid in its cha- 
racter, since his circimistancesx were not only 
above want, but very respectable. In consequence 
of this mental harass and disturbance, she was 
confined shortly after the completion of the seventh 
month. The child bom was puny and fretful, and 
continues so. It is now eight months old, a wasted 
miserableJooking object, the picture of woe. Its 
mother says it never smiled until it was four 
months old, and rarely now. The head is large, 
much. larger than if ought to be, even making al- 
lowance for the wasted condition of the frame ge« 
nerally. Having carefully investigated the history 
of this case, I was convinced that the whole mis- 
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chief was clearly traceable to the mental disturb- 
ance the parent was subjected to. Her previous 
children were vigorous and healthy. 

Pregnancy occasions in 8(Hne women, in the 
early months, a very excitable state of their nervous 
Bystem, yet without disease. In consequence of 
this continued irritMion, the temper of such per* 
Bona is sometimes rendered less gentle and patient 
than is consistent with their usual character. One 
of the most naturally amiable and sweet-tempered 
women that I am acquainted with, is always thus 
affected when pregnant ; and long before there is 
any visible or outward sign, by her alteration of 
manner and morbid irritability of temper, I can 
always assure myself it has taken place. This 
claims a kindly regard and forbearance from a hus- 
band and friends, and it is right therefore that they 
should be acquainted with the true cause of it. I 
have known much domestic disquietude to arise 
out of an ignorance of this fact. 

2. The supposed influence of the imagination of 
the mother upon the child in her womb. — This error 
is still extensively current ; and though reason and 
experience concur to refute the notion of any 
direct influence, it is received by many as an 
established truth, and tends more than any other 
delusion of the mind, during pregnancy, to render 
the female truly wretched. Should a woman have 
an ungratified longing for some particiular article 
of fo9d; should she have been suddenly and 
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seriously frightened, — or accidentally the witness 
of some miserably deformed object, — she at once 
becomes possessed with the belief, that her unborn 
babe will receive some mark, blemish, or deformity 
— something similar to the thing longed for, or 
which has caused her alarm, or excited her aver- 
sion. From the time of this occurrence, the idea 
haunts her imagination night and day ; a victim 
to the influence of an evil called into existence by 
her own fancy, she is wretched and miserable. 
Ashamed of her own weakness, she imparts her 
secret to none ; she will hardly confess it to her- 
self; yet its impression deepens upon her mind, 
and she looks forward to the period of her confine- 
ment with the greatest dread and apprehension. 
Thus the whole period of pregnancy is made a 
season of needless trial and suffering ; and nothing 
pacifies her mind, or can remove her long-cherished 
fears, but the birth of an unblemished and healthy 
child. 

The origin of this belief in the power of the 
imagination during pregnancy is coeval with our 
earliest records : and the multitude of instances 
handed down to us, in which its influence was 
supposed to be exerted, would fill a goodly vo- 
lume. 

The various deformities said to be produced in 
the body of the infant by this supposed power- 
ful agent are the following: — It is aflbmed to 
impose upon its skin certain resemblances to things 
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on which the fancy has heen busily occupied; 
such as fruit, wine, insects, or animals : to produce 
additional parts ; as an increased number of limbs, 
toes, or fingers : to destroy certain parts of the 
child's body ; as a leg, or arm, or both : and to 
effect the want of a lip or portion of it, a hand, or 
foot. These effects, tending either to the increase, 
decrease, or alteration of parts, include, I believe, 
every variety of case. 

The most common of these deformities are the 
first : the marks and moles on the skin. The for- 
mer, generally of a red or purplish colour, are said 
to resemble different sorts of fruit, — such as rasp- 
berries, strawberries, mulberries, and cherries ; and 
if a child is bom with such a discolouration or 
mark on the surface of its body, it is frequently 
ascribed to the disappointed longings of the wo- 
man, during her pregnancy, for the particular fruit 
which the mark is declared to resemble. The lat- 
ter, the moles, being covered with a downy hair, 
are compared to the skin of a mouse, mole, or 
some other animal ; and their presence is referred 
to some agitation of mind occasioned by one of 
these objects running in sight of, or against the 
individual while pregnant. 

It would be easy to cite very many cases that 
are on record of these " discolourings of the skin, 
— such as redness from women's longing for claret, 
or having the same suddenly spilt upon them: " of 
marks " of foods desired, but not obtained ; " of 
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" excrescences, which, like the fruits they resem- 
ble, have their times of bloom, ripening, and lan- 
guishing, though never quite dying or falling off 
themselves," etc. etc Here, too, might be ad- 
duced a variety of the most extraordinary cases of 
deformity which have been very gravely related 
by our forefathers ; and commented upon, believed 
in, and added to, by a few authors even of our 
own day. Books abound with siych statements, 
but their detail would only be a waste of time. 
I will mention, however, one case of deformity 
from a deficiency of the child's body ; because I 
believe the fact to be true (but then not brought 
about after the fashion which its author supposed), 
and because I think this illustration will serve to 
show the absurdity of the supposition. The case 
is related in a work published in London 1T23, by 
Dr. Turner, entitled "De Morbis Cutaneis. " — 
Speaking of a man greatly deformed, he says : — 
" But of this kind we have a sad instance at home 

(I mean in the city), in a child of Sir J. B 's. 

His lady, when advanced five or six months in her 
pregnancy, was so frightened at the unexpected 
view of a beggar's stump-arm upon the coach door, 
that the child, of which she was afterwards de- 
livered, was bom wanting one of it& hands, the 
stump resembling that of the beggar." Dr. T. 
adds, " How these strange alterations should be 
wrought, or the child cut, wounded, or maimed, 
as if the saiDoie was really done with a weapon. 
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whUst the mother is unhurt, and merely by the 
force of the imagination, is, I must confess, above 
my understanding ; but it is a fact, undeniable." 

Now let us for one moment consider, what an 
operation must have been performed to work this 
effect, to produce this "fact undeniable!" The 
child was some months old when deformity was 
said to be produced. It is presumed it was of the 
natural and perfect form, and must, therefore, at 
this period, have been considerable in size, and the 
arm itself not small. This arm, then, must drop off 
by the power of the imagination ; there must be no 
blood lost to endanger the life of the child ; and 
the wound must be healed before the birth. This 
would .seem improbable enough; but, admitting 
that the limb could drop off by the force of the 
mother's fancy, and that some cause could put a 
stop to the bleeding from the stump after the 
separation of the hand from the body, still the 
limb must remain in the womb until the delivery, 
and the bones at least could not putrefy, or waste 
away, although the flesh might. But is it stated 
in this case, or pretended in any other of a like 
kind, that any part of the deficient limb waa 
found by the medical attendant, nurse, or by any 
body else? — Never. We hear nothing of the 
decayed hand, either in this or in any similar case 
we may be curious enough to investigate. 

Will any one have the temerity to affirm his 
belief that, in this case, the force of the affrighted 
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lady's imagination lopped off her child's limb — 
stanched the bleeding wound — healed it without 
a scar, — and then, by some other extraordinary 
mental effort, rid itself of the offensive member ? 
Can man or woman by the force of imagination 
add an inch to their stature, or take an inch 
frona it, or transform any parjt of their bodies into 
the resemblance of other animals, of vegetables, 
or of fruit ? Is it not then absurd to suppose, 
that a woman has more influence over another 
than over her own body ; that she should be able, 
by an effort of the imagination, to add new parts 
to a child already completely formed, — to destroy 
any of the parts so formed, — or transmute any 
of those parts into other forms of structure? 
There can be no doubt that deformity existed at 
birth in the case just quoted ; but then the in- 
fant was deformed from other causes, months be- 
fore the mother's alarm ; and, therefore, altogether 
unconnected with it: at the same time, it must 
be confessed, the beggar's stump and the handless 
child were an extraordinary coincidence. 

Again, with respect to marks, moles, and other 
blemishes in the skin, take the evidence of one 
who was the first physiologist, anatomist, and 
physician-accoucheur of his day, the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter, who investigated this subject at the 
lying-in hospital to which he was attached. In 
every one of 2000 cases of labour, as soon as the 
woman was delivered, he inquired of her, whether 
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she had been disappointed in any object of her 
longing; and, if she replied in the affirmatiye^ 
what it was ; — whether she had been ^surprised 
by any* circumstance that had given her any un- 
usual shock ; and what that consisted of; — whether 
she had been alarmed by any object of an unsightly 
kind ; and what that was. Then, after making 
a note of each of the declarations of the women, 
either in the affirmative or negative, he carefully 
examined the child ; and he affirms, that he never, 
in a single instance of the 2000, met with a coinci- 
dence. He met with blemishes, when no cause 
was acknowledged ; and found none, when it had 
been insisted on. 

The result shown by this patient and searching 
investigation of Dr. Hunter must surely satisfy 
any reasonable mind, and it must be unnecessary 
to add more. In conclusion, however, I would 
ask, why should we be surprised at some irregu- 
larities on the skin and other parts of the human 
body, since we see the same thing occurring daily 
throughout the animal and vegetable world ? 
They have their moles, their discolourations, their 
excrescences, their unnatural shapes, which it cer- 
tainly would not be very philosophical to ascribe 
to any effort of the imagination! An eminent 
and clever man thus writes to his patient, a maiv 

ried lady * : — 

* 

* Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1764. 
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" Those who have been attentive to their poul- 
try will inform you that chickens are as liable to 
a preternatural structure of their organs as chil- 
dren. Now, the egg, in order to be hatched, ia 
placed under the hen, the heat of whose body 
gives motion to th^ fluids which nourish the chick 
till it becomes sufficiently strong to break the 
shell, when it is produced with a claw extraor* 
dinary, or any other preternatural appearance to 
which chickens are liable. Now, in this case, the 
extraordinary claw^ if we take this instance for 
our argument, must either have been formed in 
the moment of conception, or have been added at 
some period afterwards, when we suppose the hen 
to have been under the influence of some powerful 
imagination. If you grant that the chick was 
originally formed in this shape, it follows, from 
the rules of analogy, that all preternatural births 
have the same cause. If not, the fancy of the hen 
must have operated through the shell to work the 
effect. I flatter myself that this is too marvellous 
and absurd a notion to gain much credit from a 
woman of good sense. If, however, you still have 
a secret persuasion that the hen may, (in some 
wonderful manner, you know not how,) whilst she 
is sitting, affect the chiek or the egg, so as to alter 
its frame, know for a certainty that eggs hatched 
in dunghills, stoves, and ovens, produce as many 
monstrous births as those which are hatched by 
hens ; which, I should imagine, proves itrefragably 
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that the chick is produced in the verj shape in 
which it was formed." 

This illustration at least seems to show how 
entirely unphilosophical and absurd are the views 
entertained on the subject before us* 

Such are the errors connected with pregnancy^ 
which I have thought it might be useful thus 
briefly to notice. I have known them to be a 
source of much mental distriess and physical suf- 
fering; and if these few observations expunge 
them from the list of evils always supposed by 
many as necessarily connected with the pregnant 
state^ I shall exceedingly rejoice, convinced that it 
is a process which ought not to be regarded with 
feax or anxiety. 

Such too are a few of the directions which I 
would offer to the young and inexperienced mar- 
ried woman for the management of her health at 
this important and interesting period of her life. 
I offer them in the confident belief that their 
adoption will have a decided and most beneficial 
influence upon her own health, and with a strong 
conviction that hitherto, from an indifference or 
total neglect of these means, much misery and suf- 
fering have arisen. I would press their observ- 
ance, too, upon her, from the remembrance of the 
fact so often dwelt upon in this Chapter, that on 
her judicious conduct, while pregnant, a vigorous 
constitution on the part of the child much depends. 
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and to her neglect^ a feeble frame may, in a great 
jneasure^ be attributed. 

With one more suggestion I close the Chapter. 
Engage your future medical attendant early. You 
will then be able to seek his direction and guid- 
ance in every doubt that may arise ; and confiding 
your fears and anxieties to him, will derive from 
his experience and knowledge, that rational and 
kindly explanation of your difficulties which may 
instantly dispel them. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE MODE BY WHICH PREGNANCY MAY BE 

DETEBMINED. 

.There are certain signs which a female is taught 
to regard as essential evidences of pregnancy ; and 
it is supposed by most^ if not by all wOmen, that 
their presence is absolutely necessary to the exist- 
ence of this state. In reference to one or two of 
these signs, this is far from the fact ; for they are 
not unfrequently absent, although pregnancy exist, 
and the remainder may be present, although preg- 
nancy be absent. Many a woman, I am confident, 
has from this very circumstance experienced much 
difficulty in attaining certainty as to her state, and 
suffered months of anxiety and doubt. This has 
arisen from a want of those clear notions, and that 
precise information, which a question so important 
demands. 

The object of this chapter is to remove this 
difficulty, by presenting a short account of those 
symptoms of conception which the female may 
herself observe, and to point out to what extent 
they may be relied on. It will be necessary to 
notice only /bttr of the signs or symptoms of preg- 

£ 
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nancy, and they may be considered in the order 
in which they usually arise: i. e. ceasing to be 
unwell; morning sickness ; shooting pains through, 
enlargement of, and other changes of the breast ; 
and, lastly, quickening. 



SECT. I. — CEASING TO BE UNWELL. 

The first symptom of pregnancy is the omission 
of that regular monthly return, which, in female 
phraseology, would be described as /^ ceasing to be 
unwell ;" and it may be adopted, as a general rule, 
that, in a healthy woman, whose menstruation has 
been established, and continued regular, and who 
is not nursing, ^^ conception is followed by a sup- 
pression of the menstrual dischai^e at the nest 
return of its period." Thus, a female may have 
been pregnant at week or two already ; but she is 
not aware of it till that period of the month arrives 
when she is accustomed to menstruate, and then, 
when she expects to be unwell, she finds that she 
is not so. 

Now this symptom, as a general rule, admits of 
four exceptions : — 

1st, A young woman shall never have menstru- 
ated, and yet conceive. 

2nd. A mother shall conceive while she is 
nursing, and not menstruating. 
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Zdlj. A woman shall conceive, and yet be 
unwell during the first three, four, or more 
ntionths of pregnancy. 

4thl7, and lastly. Occasionally conception takes 
place late in life, after menstruation has ap- 
parently ceased for ever. 

Fif^st exception. — Many cases are on record 
proving this point. I have met with only two 
cases ; one quite a girl, not having arrived at her 
seventeenth year, and yet was in her sixth month 
of pregnancy when she applied for a letter for the 
Finsbury Midwifery Institution; the other was 
in her nineteenth year. Menstruation was, sub- 
sequent to confinement, established in the first ; 
with the result of the latter I am not acquainted. 

A remarkable case is mentioned by Morgagni : 
— "I was acquainted," he says, " with a maiden 
of a noble family, who married before menstrua- 
tion took place, though the menses had been ex- 
pected for some years; nevertheless she became 
exceedingly fruitful. We were the less surprised 
at this circumstance, because the same thing had 
happened to her mother." 

Another instance is recorded in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions for 1817, of a young woman who 
bore two children successively without any pre- 
vious menstruation ; which function did not com- 
mence till after the* third pregnancy, which ended 
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Frank attended a patient who gave birth to 
three children without ever having been unwell. 
Capuron, also^ refers to several cases of this 
description. 

Although pregnancy under such circumstances 
is not of frequent occurrence, still it does now 
and then take place. A knowledge of the fact 
may th ereforeprove useful. 

Second exception, — It is scarcely necessary to 
advert to the well-known fact, that a woman may 
conceive whilst she is nursing, without any pre- 
vious return of the monthly discharge, except to 
expose the popular error, " that a female will not 
become pregnant during lactation." This is very 
far from being the case. Poor wotnen are much 
in the habit of nursing their infants eighteen 
months, two years, and even longer than this, in 
order to protect themselves, as they imagine, from 
becoming pregnant; and many a poor creature 
have I seen with exhausted frame and disordered 
general health, arising from protracted nursing, 
pursued alone from this mistaken notion. 

I have large opportunities of investigating this, 
as well as the several points touched upon in this 
chapter. On an average, between forty and fifty 
poor women call upon me every month, with 
'midwifery letters for attendance in their con- 
finement; and the result of my inquiries upon 
the present question has led me to believe that 
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more than one third of these women have con- 
ceived at least once while nursing, and very many 
of them oftener.* 

Mrs. M., aetat. 30, married six years. Became 
pregnant three months after her marriage. Having 
suckled this child for more than two years, became 
pregnant a second time. This last died in three weeks, 
and immediately after she proved pregnant for the 
third time. The third child she brought this morning 
(being out of health), and assured me that she had 
not seen any thing since she first conceived, t. e, three 
months after her marriage, and six years from the 
present time. 

Mrs. W., aetat. 25, married ^\q years. Has not 
been unwell since she first fell in the family way : is 
now pregnant with a third child, having hitherto 
fallen pregnant always whilst nursing. 

Many other cases illustrative of this fact 1 
might insert, but these suflSce to prove the ex- 
ception. I may just add, however, that Mr. 
Robertson of Manchester inquired very minutely 
into the result of 160 cases, in which he found 
that eighty-one women had become pregnant once 
or oftener during suckling. 

Third exception. — That a woman should become 
pr^nant, and yet be unwell during the first three, 
four, or more months of pregnancy, may appear 

* The following cases, as well as others, are extracted irom 
my Note Book. 
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an extraordinary statement ; but it is a fact^ that 
the menstrual discharge sometimes continues in 
its usual regularity for two, three, or more months 
after conception, and without any dangerous con- 
sequences. 

It has been aaserted, as an objection, that this 
discharge is not truly menstruation ; but the dis- 
cussion of that question does not concern us here. 
We have only to consider whether there does not 
frequently, during pregnancy, take place a dis- 
charge, so closely resembling menstruation in 
its periods, quantity, duration, and appearance, 
that neither the patient herself nor her medical 
adviser shall be able to detect any diflference 
between them ; and of this I have no doubt. 

It may occur once only after conception, either 
in diminished quantity, or more profuse than 
usual. It may thus give rise to miscalculation as 
to the expected time of confinement. 

It may continue in its usual regularity for two 
or three months. The following instance of a 
patient I attended illustrates the fact of its going 
on to the period of quickening : — 

Mrs. R., setat. 27, married eight ye&.rs. Was first 
unwell when eighteen years of age, and continued to 
ba so regularly until she became pregnant, two years 
from the time of her marriage. She suckled her first 
child for eleven months ; soon after became unwell, 
and continued so until she quickened with her second 
child ; a circumstance which she had not the slightest 
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suspicion of, for there was no perceptible difference 
either in the quantity or appearance of the monthly 
discharge. During the remaining months of gestation 
she did not see any thing; she afterwards suckled 
her little one for ten months ; and then was obliged 
to wean the child, havihg an attack of cholera. She 
continued from this time regular for two years ; but 
meeting with a fall, much to her surprise, two or three 
days after, miscarried of a four months' child. She 
is now pregnant again, haying been regular every 
month till she quickened, and expects to be confined, 
February, 1836. 

In the aboye case^ then, this individual was 
unwell in two pregnancies till the period of 
quickening ; and in the other pregnancy for four 
months, when miscarriage took place fro^i ac- 
cident. 

And, lastly, it may occur through the whole 
period of pregnancy. 

Mrs. F. is now pregnant for the third time. In 
her first pregnancy the monthly returns appeared for 
three periods, regular as to time, and in quantity and 
appearance as heretofore. During the second child- 
bearing, at every month till confinement. During the 
third — her present pregnancy — for three months only. 
This patient is always unwell while nursing. 

Mrs. J., now in her eighth pregnancy, was imwell 
^yery month throughout the first six pregnancies ; 
he quantity, however, was always slightly diminished. 
Ill the seventh, the same circumstance occurred ; but 

E 4 
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premature labour was this time induced, between the 
sixth and seventh months, by a fall. During the 
present pregnancy she has not seen any thing. Is 
always unwell whilst suckling. 

Mrs. 'P. is in her fourth pregnancy. In the first 
three was unwell, at her regulflr periods, to the time 
of confinement. The discharge the same in quantity, 
but of rather lighter appearance. Has been unwell 
in her present pregnancy every month up to the pre- 
sent time. 

Dr. Heberden, in his Commentaries, mentions 
that he was acquainted with a lady who never 
ceased to have regular returns of the menses 
during four pregnancies ; quite to the time of her 
delivery. This opinion is confirmed by Gardien, 
Dewees, Hamilton, Desormeaiix, . Piizos, and 
others. 

The following case proves how important it ig 
that this fact should be generally known ; for up 
to a very late period, some medical men have even 
denied the possibility of this occurrence. 

The case I refer to was that of a young lady, pri- 
vately married, the gradual enlargement of whose ab- 
domen was decided by her medical attendant to arise 
from dropsy ; for, although she had most of the symp- 
toms of pregnancy, and the medical man was aware 
she had been married eight months, still, as she con- 
tinued to menstruate^ he declared it impossible that 
she could be pregnant. Tapping was proposed ; and, 
except that her general health suffered much at thi&k 
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timey the operation would have been performed. The 
delay saved the patient such unfortunate and mistaken 
treatment — it might have proved fatal in its re- 
sults — and she shortly gave birth to a living and 
healthy male child. 

Fourth exception, — That women late in life 
have conceived after menstruation had apparently 
ceased for ever, the following cases prove. 

In September, 1834, I was called to the assistance 
of a female in labour in her 49th year. She had not 
been pregnant for twelve years, and supposed she had 
ceased to menstruate two years previous to the labour 
referred to. She did well, and never afterwards saw 
any thing. 

Mrs. B., aetat. 39. Has been married eighteen 
years ; commenced to be unwell very early in life- 
Has had three children ; the last pregnancy seven 
years since. Is now again pregnant, her menses 
having left her sixteen weeks prior to conception ; 
before which she had been very irregular, and sup- 
posed she had ceased to be unwell for ever. 

Other cases of a similar nature are on record. 
There can be no doubt they are authentic ; but 
at the same time it must be acknowledged that 
a woman is not unlikely tp be deceived, by the 
irregularity which attends the returns of this 
discharge late in life. It so happens, too, that 
just before the change of life takes place, there 
appears in the constitution of some women a great 
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disposition to pregnancy ; so that many who have 
ceased to bear children for years, or have been 
hitherto barren through the whole of their married 
existence, at this time, to the surprise of their 
friends and themselves, become pregnant. 

^^A woman came to me one morning," says 
Dr. Gooch, *^ with a note from a medical man^ 
containing the following statement : — * The 
patient's age was forty -two: she had been 
married twenty -two years without ever being 
pregnant. About seven months ago she had 
ceased to menstruate ; a few months afterwards 
the abdomen began to enlarge, and was now 
nearly equal to that of full pregnancy. For 
several months the practitioner had been using 
various means for reducing the tumour, but in 
vain. I examined the case, pronounced her 
pregnant, and seven weeks afterwards she brought 
forth a child at the full time.' " 

Dr. Montgomery says : — "A lady in her 
forty-third year, who was married to her present 
husband twenty years ago, remained without any 
promise of offspring until within the last few 
months ; but, having missed her menstruation in 
September last, and finding her size increasing, I 
was requested to see her in January, when she ex- 
hibited evident symptoms of pregnancy. She 
was subsequently delivered of a healthy boy, after 
a natural labour of about four hours." 

Mosse, one of the medical officers of the Dublin 
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Lying-in Hospital in 1775, states, that eighty- 
four of the women delivered in the Institution 
under his superintendence were between the ages 
of forty-one and fifty-four ; four of these were in 
the fifty-first year, and one in her fifty-fourth. 

In May, 1816, Mrs. Ashley, wife of John 
Ashley, grazier of Frisby, near Spilsby, at the 
age of fifty-four years was delivered of two female 
children. 

The succession to an estate was disputed in 
France because the mother was fifty-eight years 
old when the child was bom. The decision was 
in favour of the fact. 

A knowledge of these facts must be useful, 
as they will tend to allay apprehension at what 
might be supposed disease, both by the mother 
and by the hitherto childless woman. 

A female must not forget, however, that she 
may mistake her condition, and that such mis- 
takes are not at all unlikely to arise from the 
circumstance that the symptoms which naturally 
accompany the cessation of menstruation much 
resemble those of pregnancy. She passes over 
the menstrual period; — she is struck with this. 
Other symptoms are soon manifested: the size 
increases, — the breasts even become swollen and 
painful, — the stomach disordered, and the ap- 
petite capricious ; — flatulence collects in the 
intestines; and whilst on this account the size 
still increases, the air moving about the bowels 
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gives an inward sensation which is mistaken by 
the female for the plunging of the child. Time 
alone^ or the investigation of the medical at- 
tendant^ detects the mistake ; and the symptoms 
are then to be easily removed by the exhibition 
of carminative and purgative medicines, the use 
of active exercises^ and bandaging the distended 
abdomen. 

It must be remembered also, that suppression 
of the monthly return may arise from a variety 
of causes, altogether independent of conception. 
Every woman is aware that exposure to cold, just 
before the expected period, is a frequent cause. 
Different forms of disease, hardships, or mental 
emotions, may produce the same result. It does 
not foUow, therefore, because a woman ceases to 
menstruate, she must be pregnant; which naturally 
presents this inquiry, — what dependence, then, is 
to be placed upon the omission of menstruation as 
a symptom or sign of pregnancy ? 

When a woman ceases to be imwell, and ex- 
periences other symptoms of pregnancy, she must 
consider her situation as yet imcertain, because 
these signs are conmion to disease as well as preg- 
nancy. But if towards the third month, while 
the suppression continues, she recovers her health, 
and if her appetite and colour return, she needs 
no better proof of pregnancy; for under other 
circumstanoes her health would remain impaired, 
and even become worse. 
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SECT. II. — MOBNING SICKNESS. 

Soon after conception, the stomach often be- 
comes aifected with what is called " morning 
sickness." On first awaking, the woman feels as 
well as usual; but on rising from her bed qualmish- 
ness begins, and perhaps, whilst in the act of 
dressing, retching takes place. 

This symptom may occur almost immediately 
after conception; but it most frequently com- 
mences for the first time between two and three 
weeks after. Now and then it is experienced 
only the last six weeks or two months of preg- 
nancy, when it is attended, generally, with much 
distress and discomfort. And, lastly, it is not 
unfrequently absent altogether. 

It continues, more or less, during the first half 
of pregnancy, and subsides about the time when 
the movements of the child begin to be felt. 

Irritability of the stomach, however, may arise 
from a variety of causes totally independent of 
pregnancy, and connected with disease or dis- 
ordered function. Of what avail then, it will be* 
asked, is this symptom, as a sign of pregnancy ? 
It is so far available : < — 

The nausea and vomiting of pregnancy is not 
accompanied by any other symptom of ill health ; 
but, on the contrary, the patient feels as well as 
ever in other respects, and perchance takes her 
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meals with as much appetite and relish as for- 
merly ; but while doing so> or inmiediately after^ 
she feels suddenly sick^ and has hardly time to 
retire, when she rejects the whole contents of her 
stomach, and very shortly after is quite well 
again. Not so with sickness arising from disease, 
or disordered condition of the stomadi. 



SECT. III. -^ SHOOTING PAINS THROUGH — EN- 
LARGEMENT OP — AND OTHER CHANGES OP 
THE BREASTS. 

When two months of pregnancy have been 
completed, an uneasy sensation of throbbing and 
stretching fulness is experienced, accompanied 
with tingling about the middle of the breast, 
centering in the nipple. A sensible alteration in 
their appearance soon follows : they grow larger 
and more firm. The nipple becomes more pro- 
minent, and the circle around its base altered in 
colour and structure, constituting what is called 
" the areola." And as pregnancy advances, milk 
is secreted. 

The period of gestation at which these changes 
may occur, as well as the degree in which they 
become manifested, vary very much. Sometimes, 
with the exception of the secretion of milk, they 
are recognised very soon after conception ; — in 
other instances, particularly in women of a weakly 
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and delicate constitution, they are hardly per- 
ceptible until pregnancy is far advanced, or eVen 
drawing towards its termination. 

Enlargement of tke Breast — The changes in 
the form and size of the breast may be the result 
of causes unconnected with pregnancy. They 
may enlarge in consequence of marriage, — from 
the individual becoming stout and fat, — or from 
accidental su|^ression of the monthly return. 
There are, however, these differences: enlarge- 
ment from pregnancy may in general be distin- 
guished from that produced merely from fat by 
the greater firmness of the breast, and its knotty 
uneven feel, — it is heavier; and from the tension 
and enlargement from suppressed menstruation, by 
the latter subsiding in two or three days, whereas 
that caused by pregnancy continues to increase. 
Nevertheless, the dependence which may be placed 
upon the enlargement of the breast only, as an 
evidence of pregnancy, is not very great, and, 
considered alone, but a doubtful sign. 

The Nipple. — Not so the changes which take 
place in the nipple, and around its base. These 
alterations, if present, are of the utmost value, as 
an evidence of pregnancy. The changes referred 
to are these : — 

About the sixth or seventh week after concep- 
tion has taken place, if the nipple be examined, it 
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will be. found becoming turgid and prominent^ and 
a circle forming around its base, of a colour deeper 
in its shade than rose or flesh colour^ slightly 
tinged with a yellowish or brownish hue; and 
here and there upon its surface will be seen little 
prominent points, from about ten to twenty in 
number. In the progress of the next six or seven 
weeks, these changes are fully developed; the 
nipple being more prominent and turgid than 
ever; the circle around it of larger dimensions, of 
an extent of about an inch or an inch and a half; 
the skin being soft, bedewed with a slight degree 
of moisture, frequently staining the linen in con- 
tact with it ; the little prominences of larger size, 
from the sixteenth to the twelfth of an inch per- 
haps ; and the colour of the whole very much 
deepened, but always modified by the complexion 
of the individual, being darker in persons with 
black hair, dark eyes, and sallow skins, than in 
those of fair hair, light-coloured eyes, and delicate 
complexions. 

Such are the essential characteristics of the true 
areola, — the result of pregnancy, and, I believe, 
of that condition only. 

This, then, is a most valuable sign ; but, un- 
fortunately, it is frequently absent ; and how often 
it is present, although I have examined many hun- 
dred cases for it, I cannot determine, as unfortu- 
nately no note was made upon this point It 
sl)ould, also, be observed, that, both in dark and 
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fair women, the change of colour, without the 
Qther appearances, inay be present, and yet preg- 
nancy exist ; and I have also seen frequently the 
dark circle alone, where pregnancy did not exist ; 
but I never saw an instance where these promi- 
nences were truly developed, without the presence 
of pregnancy.. 

This fact has been more particularly noticed of 
late years by an eminent physician-accoucheur, 
and the attention of the author has, in conse- 
quence, been much directed to it ; and, as a strik- 
ing illustration of its truth, he may mention that, 
called upon very recently .to visit one of the In- 
stitution patients the third day after her delivery, 
and having occasion to examine the breast, he 
pointed out to the gentleman in attenda^ce the 
presence of these little prominences around the 
base of the nipple ; upon which the patient, to his 
great surprise, immediately observed, "Ah, sir, 
I always know when I am pregnant by them; 
for they appear about ten days or a fortnight after 
its occurrence, and subsequent to delivery di- 
minish gradually, as my milk leaves me." 

It has occurred to me during the past year to 
be consulted in five cases of doubtful pregnancy. 
In two of them, circumstances forbade the pro- 
bability of its occurrence ; but in both the true 
areola was distinctly and fully developed. It 
decided my opinion ; and the result proved, its 
correctness: both became mothers. Two others 
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had made tbemselves patients of the Lying-in In*- 
iBtitution, having obtained letters for attendance 
from governors of the charity, and upon whidi 
was marked, by their own calculation, the month 
of their expected confinement. But I was led to 
believe, from observing two or three symptoms, 
that pregnancy did not exist. Their cases were 
examined, and at last the breast: in both the 
true areola was wanting ; the review of symptoms 
' decided all doubts. Had, however, the true 
areola been present in either, it would at once 
have reversed, instead of confirming, my first sus- 
picions. The fifth was pregnant, but the true 
areola wanting; and I was obliged to refer to 
those signs which can alone be recognised by a 
medical man. 

The absence, then, of this sign, except in com- 
bination with other circumstances, proves nothing; 
but, if present, I bdieve it conclusive. 

The Presence of MUh. — With regard to the 
presence of milk in the breast, as this is a symp- 
tom which may arise, and does v^y generally, in 
the latter months of gestation alone, when the 
existence of pregnancy has been long determined, 
it is only mentioned here to refute the popular 
error, ^* that the presence of milk in the breasts is 
an infallible proof of pregnancy." It is no such 
thing ; and many well-recorded instances could be 
brought forward to prove the possibility of its 
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formation under circumstances totally independent 
of pregnancy. 

Belloc speaks of a servant girl, who being 
obliged to have sleeping with her an infant who 
was being weaned, and which by its crying dis- 
turbed her rest, bethought her of giving it her 
breast to appease its clamour ; and the result was 
that in a short time she had milk enough to satisfy 
the child.* 

The following case is related by Mr. George 
Semple : — " Mrs. B., wife of John Breward, 
Simpson Green, near Idle, aged fortyniine, the 
mother of nine children, the youngest of whom 
is twelve years old, lost a. daughter-in-law about 
a year ago, who died in about a fortnight after 
giving birth to her first child. On her death, 
Mrs. B. took chairge of the infant, a little puny, 
sickly baby. The child was so fretful and uneasy, 
that Mrs. B., tSteac many sleepless nights, was 
induced to permit the child to take her nipple 
into its mouth. In the course of from thirty to 
thirty-six hours she felt very unwell ; her breasts 
became extremely painful, considerably increased 
in size, and soon after, to-her utter astonishment, 
milk was secreted, and poured forth in the same 
abundance as on former occasions, after the birth 
of her own children. The child, now a year old, 
is a fine, thriving, healthy girl ; and only a few 
days ago I saw her eagerly engaged in obtaining 

* Coun de M6d. Legale, p. 52. 
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an apparently abundant supply of healthy nourish- 
ment, from the same fountain which, nearly twenty 
years ago, poured forth its resources for the sup- 
port of her father."* 

That the presence of milk in the female breast 
shall take place independent of pregnancy, from 
the above, and other recorded facts, there can be 
no doubt ; but the following beautiftd exemplifi- 
cation of its formatioh in that of the mcUey places 
the question in a still stronger light This in- 
teresting fact is cited from Captain Franklin's 
Narrative of his Journey to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea. 

" A young Chipewyan had separated from the 
rest of his band, for the purpose of trenching 
beaver, when his wife, who was his sole com- 
panion, and in her- first pregnancy, was seized 
with the pains of labour. She died on the third 
day, after she had given birth to a boy. The hus^ 
band was inconsolable, and vowed in his anguish 
never to take another woman to wife ; but his 
grief was soon in some degree absorbed in anxiety 
for the fate of his infant son. To preserve its life 
he descended to the oflSce of a nurse, so degrading 
in the eyes of a Chipewyan, as partaking of the 
duties of a woman. He swaddled it in soft moss, 
fed it with broth made from the flesh of the deer ; 
and to still its cries, applied it to his breast, pray- 
ing earnestly to the Great Master of Life to assist 

* North of Engl. Med. and Surg. Journ. vol. i. p. 230. 
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his endeavours. The force of the powerful passion 
by which he was actuated produced the same 
effect in his case as it has done in some others 
which aris recorded : a flow of milk actually took 
place from his breast. He succeeded in fearing 
his child ; taught him to be a hunter ; and, when 
he attained the age of manhood, chose him a wife 
from the tribe. The old man kept his vow in 
never taking, a wife for himself, but he delighted 
in tending his son's children ; and when his daugh- 
ter-in-law used to interfere, saying that it was 
not the occupation of a man, he was wont to reply, 
that he had promised the Great Master of Life, if 
his child was spared, never to be proud like the 
other Indians. Our informant, Mr. Wenkel (one 
of the Association)^ added, that he had often seen 
this Indian in his old age; and that his left breast, 
even then, retained the unusual size it had ac- 
quired in his occupation of nurse." (P. 157.) 

Man possesses the same organization as woman 
for secreting and conveying milk, which enables 
us readily both to understand and believe in the 
truth of the foregoing singular statement. 



SECT. IV. — QUICKENING. 

There is only one other symptom which I 
think it useful to notice, 2. e. quickening ; by 
which is meant, the first sensation experienced by 

F 3 
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the mother of the Kfe of the child within her 
womb. 

The first time this motion of the child occais, 
the sensation is like that of the flnttering of a 
bird within her; and so sadden tiiatshe frequently 
fiunts, or falls into an hysterical paroxysm. A 
day or two passes by, when it recurs. It after- 
wards increases both in frequency and d^ree, 
until the movements of the child are fully recog- 
nised. 

• 
The period when quickening takes place is very 
uncertain. An impression is extensively prevalent 
that it always occurs exactly at the end of four 
calendar months and a half; but this is not the 
case ; it varies in different women, and in the same 
women during different pr^nancies, as the follow- 
ing instances will prove. 

Mrs. F. quickened with her first child at four 
months; quickened with the second 9X fourteen week*; 
and is now in her third pregnancy, and reckons from 
ih& fourteenth week again. 

Mrs. B. has had seven children, and with all felt the 
motion of the child for the first time at the third 
month* 

Mrs. McM. has been several times pregnant ; seldom 
feels the movements of the child at all until the sixth 
month, and not strongly till the eighth. 

The annexed table of the periods of quickening 
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of 70 cases, taken in the order in which they have 
been entered in the author's note*book, will for- 
eibly stamp the tmth of these opinions : — 



Number of 
Casea. 


Date of Pregnancy at which 
Quickennmg took place. 


70 . 


' 9 , . . 
11 . . . 
21 . . . 
16 . . . 

S . . . 

1 , . . 

4 . . . 


At the third month. 

At three months and a half. 

At the fourth month. 

At four months and a half. 

At the fifth month. 

At five months and a hall 

At the sixth month.' 



In a few of these cases, for the sake of con- 
venience, I have used round numbers, when 
two or three days either before or after was 
the exact time ; and for the sake of correct- 
ness, have omitted several cases, in which 
there was the slightest doubt in the patient's 
mind of the exact time. 



It appears from this table that this symptom 
takes place more frequently between the 12th and 
16th week, than before or after these periods; and 
that subsequently to the 4^ and before the ex- 
piration of the 6th months it may occur in the 
proportion of more than one case out of every 
five. — Before the 3d month, quickening seldom 



arises. 



This symptom' may not be felt hy the mother at 
allf and yet pregnancy exist This is rare, but the 
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fact is confirmed by many writers; and I have 
met, during the last seven years, with two in- 
stances, and in both the mothers gave birth to 
living and healthy children. 

Now comes the question, how far this symptom 
is of value as a sign of the pregnant state ? 

If it has been experienced in former pregnancies, 
it is invaluable; for I believe it is not to be mis- 
taken. If it is a first pregnancy, and doubtful, it 
removes all obscurity, provided the sensation grows 
stronger and stronger, until the movements of the 
child are distinctly felt. 

Four only of the symptoms of pregnancy have 
been noticed, because the remainder are not re- 
cognisable, except by the accoucheur, although 
to him of the greatest value when pregnancy is 
complicated and doubtful from the presence of 
disease. 

m 

The nature of these symptoms have been de- 
scribed as plainly, and yet as briefly as possible, 
because of the importance of their being clearly 
understood by the married woman. 

I have also endeavoured to point out their real 
value as evidences of pregnancy — how they are 
sometimes absent in patients who are pregnant, 
and some of them present in those who are not so 
— because of the doubt and obscurity which arise 
from these variations. 

And, lastly, in bringing these observations to a 
conclusion, I venture to say, that if the married 
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woman will only take the trouble to make herself 
familiar with this little detail^ she will not regret 
the time as lost or mis-spent ; because it will gene- 
rally guide her rights and I trust save her many 
moments of anziety and discomfort. 
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CHAPTER nL 

OP THE DISEASES OF PSE6HANCT, AST* HIHT8 
FOB THEIB PBETENTION Ain> BELIEF. 

• 

Ik descrilniig the diseases which are incident to 
the whole period of pr^nancy, my dedgn is to 
take a general popular survey of tjie subject I 
wish fflmply to communicate that land of inform- 
ation which every married and well-educated 
woman should certainly possess, and can usefully 
employ. To advance farther than this, to those 
points upon which the assistance of the medical 
adviser ought to be sought, would be on every 
account improper, and productive rather of evil 
than of good. 

There is no organ in the body, with the ex- 
ception of the stomach, that exercises a more 
extensive control over the female system than the 
womb. Hence, when in the condition of preg- 
nancy, it affects, Erectly or indirectly, various 
parts of that system. The effects of pr^nancy, 
however, vary much, according to the constitution 
of the female. 

Occasionally a very salutary change is produced, 
so that the individual enjoys better health during 
gestation than before. The delicate and firequent- 
ailing prl, for instance — the propriety of whose 
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marrying was a matter of doubt among her 
friends — becoming pregnant, will sometimes, 
instead of realising the apprehensions and fears of 
those most dear to her, acquire new life and vigour 
from the altered circumstances of her condition. 
On the other hand, it is sometimes the case that 
harassing and painful symptoms will arise. These 
are designated the " diseases of pregnancy." 



SECT. I. — MORNING SICKNESS. 

Nausea, or vomiting, is one of the most com- 
mon and distressing affections of pregnancy. It 
is chiefly troublesome in the earlier months of 
gestation, continuing until the period cf quicken- 
ing, when it decreases or ceases spontaneously ; — 
or, it does not occur until the latter months of 
pregnancy, when it subsides only upon delivery. 

Sickness during the earlier months. — 
This arises solely from sympathy with the newly- 
commenced action, and irritable condition of the 
womb. This is .evident from the fact, that, as 
the novelty of the pregnant state ceases, and the 
stomach becomes accustomed to it, the sickness 
subsides gradually, and is rarely troublesome after- 
wards. 

It occasionally commences immediately after 
conception; and it is a remarkable fact, that a 
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pregnant woman scarcely ever feels sick, untfl 
she first gets upon her feet in the morning. 
Hence it is called the " morning sickness." She 
awakes refreshed and well, arises from her bed, 
and whilst dressing begins to feel qualmish. At 
the breakfast-table she has no appetite ; or if she 
takes any thing, is shortly obliged to leave for her 
dressing-room, where she returns what she has 
taken ; — or, if she has been unable to take any 
thing, ejects a fluid, limpid, thin, and watery; 
and if the vomiting increases in severity, bile is 
thrown up at the same time. After the lapse of 
three or four hours, she feels quite well again, and 
by dinner-time sits down with an appetite to her 
meaL 

Sickness without disordered digestive organs. — 
If there is merely nausea or vomiting, without the 
presence of bile, it is evident that it arises solely 
from irritability of the stomach, and is not con- 
nected with a disordered condition of the diges- 
tive organs ; which latter circumstance is not un- 
frequently the case. The best means that can be 
employed to relieve this irritable state will be 
found in the following draught, taken twice a day 
for several days : — 

Magnesia, fifteen grains ; 

Tincture of calumba, one drachm ; 

Distilled peppermint-water, one ounce and a half. 

Medicine sometimes is hardly called for ; and 
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I have known, a tumbler of warm chamomile tea*, 
or even warm water, only, taken immediately 
nausea was felt, by inducing immediate vomiting, 
tranquillise the disturbed stomach, and thus abridge 
the. morning attack. It is sometimes attended 
with advantage to take the. chamomile tea from 
half an hour to an hour before rising. I advised 
this with the most marked success very lately in 
the case of a lady who was very much reduced by 
the morning sickness. It had continued for 
several weeks, and with so much violence and 
straining as to cause blood to be ejected with the 
fluid. In less than one week, when all other 
means had previously failed, the above suggestion 
was successful. 

It frequently happens that the acidity is very 
great; in which case 15 or 20 grains of magnesia 
should be taken in a wine-glass of milk — or, if 
it is preferred, a small tumbler of soda water ; but 
the latter must not be persevered in for any great 
length of time, as it will then become injurious. 
The presence of acidity, however, is sometimes so 
difficult to overcome by alkalies, that these medi- 
qines must be given up, and acid remedies em- 
ployed. Lemonade may first be taken, but 
lemon-juice and water is still better. 

The state. of the bowels must not be forgotten ; 

• 

♦ Take of chamomile flowers, two drachms ; boiling water, 
half a pint. M»icerate for ten minutes in a lightly-covered 
vessel, and strain. 
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and if any of the latter remedies are resorted to, 
the most marked benefit will be derived from a 
gentle dose of Epsom or Cheltenham salts eyerjr 
second morning, if so often necessary. 

The diet in such a case must also be carefully 
attended to ; but as this point will be referred to 
more particularly presently, it is only necessary 
now to say that the quantity of food taken must 
bear some proportion to the slightly diminished 
powers of the digestire functions, and that it will 
be well, when the sickness is very obstinate and 
distressing, to take no food at all for seyeral hours 
after rising. If after a few hours the mouth is 
much parched, it may be moistened with a little 
broth, or weak beef-tea ; but let nothing more be 
taken for five or six hours, and it is most probable 
that the sickness, whidi has resisted all other 
means, will thus be relieyed. 

Sickness, with disordered digestive organs* — If 
this irritable state of the stomach is connected 
with a disordered condition of the digestive organs, 
the sickness will be accompanied with the presence 
of bile in the matter vomited, a furred tongue, 
confined or irregular action of the bowels, and 
occasionally with what is termed ^* a sick head- 
ach. " These symptoms are to be relieved by 
medicines winch thoroughly clear out the bowels, 
allay the irritability of the stomach, and after- 
wards by those which restore tone to botL But 
it is to be observed, that the following directions 
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are only intended to apply to those simple cases in 
which, whether necessary or not, no one ever 
thinks of consulting their medical adviser, and for 
which it is certainly desirable that they should 
have some judicious directions, rather than be left 
entirely without them. If these symptoms be- 
come at all aggravated, it is requisite that they 
should make immediate application for professional 
advice. 

The bowels will need, in the first instance, « 
draught composed of infusion of senna and Epsom 
salts — the common " black draught " — with half 
a drachm of the tincture of henbane in addition. 
This, with fiv€ grains of blue pill, most probably 
effects the object desired : the bowels will be well 
purged, and the tongue become clean. 

The next thing is to allay the irritability of the 
stomach, which is to be accomplished by the means 
already pointed out — either the effervescing 
draught of soda, the mapesia, or the chamomile 
tea, &c. ; but in connection with this, two or4;hree 
grains of tiie purified extract of aloes, with an 
equal quantity of the extract of henbane, must be 
taken two or three times a week, at bedtime. This 
will keep the t(M^ue still clean, and the bowels in 
order. ' 

After a little time, the sickness having subsided, 
tonic medicines may be taken ; and a fourth part 
of the following mixture, taken three times a day, 
will, under the present circumstimces, be the best 
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means of .restoring the tone of the st<»nacii and 
bowels: — 

Sulphate of quinine, six grains ; 
Diluted sulphuric acid, half a drachm ; 
Infusion of calumba, five ounces and a half ; 
Simple sjrup, half an onnce. 

Sickness of a very obstinate cliaracter. — Haying 
pointed out the means for mitigating sickness in 

the early months, there only remwis one additional 
suggestion to make; and it is, that all the reme- 
dies for relief detailed may, in some case, faiL The 
rackness continues most obstinate ; every time the 
individual takes food, or even sometimes when ab- 
staining from it, she vomits ; and at last, firom this 
excessive irri^bility and long-continued violent 
action of the stomach, symptoms threatening mis- 
carriage will manifest themselves. There is gene- 
rally in such a case pain and a sensation of tension 
about the pit of the stomach, increased after every 
attack of sickness. If symptoms of miscarriage 
are not present, the application of nine or twelve 
leeches to the stomach, and pieces of soft linen 
rag well soaked with laudanum, constantly applied 
and renewed, will give the^ost decided relief. If, 
however, there is pain in the loins and hips, in- 
creasing in frequency and power, becoming at last 
slightly bearing down, I strongly advise the patient 
to consult her medical adviser, as the loss of a 
little blood from the arm, perfect rest in the re- 
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cumbent position^ and other directions' which he 
alone can give, will in such a case be absolutely 
necessary ; and I may add, if perseveringly acted 
up to by the patient herself, be certainly followed 
with success. 

Sickness at the conclusion of preg- 
nancy. — This arises from the distended state of 
the womb affecting mechanically, by its pressure, 
the coats of the stomach, and certain parts in its 
neighbourhood. 

This form of vomiting but rarely occurs ; for 
do not let me be supposed to refer to the sickness 
which sometimes immediately precedes, and gene- 
rally accompanies, the early part of labour. I am 
speaking of that irritability of the stomach which 
may arise about the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
month, and from which the individual has been 
entirely free during the previous months of gesta- 
tion, and now producing vomiting of «n exceed- 
ingly troublesome form. 

A lady suffering from sickness thus late in 
pregnancy ought to seek medical advice at once. 
From this cause, if severe, premature labour might 
be brought on ; and judicious medical treatment is 
always decidedly necessary to mitigate this form 
of the complaint. The patient must lose a little 
blood ; she must keep strictly to her sofa, and the 
bowels ought to be gently acted upon by small 
doses of Cheltenham or Epsom salts. A grain of 

a 
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the extract of opium may be giren to alhj tlie ir* 
litaUlity at ni^it, and cloths dipped in kodanom 
frequently aj^died to the jnt of the stomach. 

In all forms of ackness ariong fit»n pregnancy 
as its cause, the diet must be light, mild, and 
nutritious, taken in moderate quantities of three 
or four meab a day. It should consist of mild 
animal food, bcnled or roasted. Chicken, game, 
mutton or beef roasted, are the viands most nntri* 
tious and easily digested. Stale pure bread nn- 
toasted, or captain's biscuit, mealy potatoes, or 
well-boiled rice, in moderate quantities, may be 
taken with animal food for dinner. A glass of port 
wine with warm water, at the conclurion of the 
meal, is the best Idnd of beverage. 

Advantage has often been derived from always 
taking brown bread, and Jamaica sugar in the 
morning's coBee. The healthy operation of the 
bowels has been thus promoted ; although a sys* 
tem of regular walking exercise, apportioned to 
the strength, and short of fiBitigue, will generally 
effect this purpose, while at the same time it gives 
tone to the general health. Fatigue of body is 
sedulously to be -avoided. Slow and moderate 
walks, exercise in an open carriage or on horseback 
(if the patient has sufficient strength), should be 
daily obtained between breakfast and dinner; 
always avoiding to sit down to the latter meal 
liied, and therefore, probably, with a blunted 
iq>petite. 
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SECT. II. — HEARTBURN. 

This is a very distressing symptom, and occurs 
early after conception ; sometimes, however, not 
till after the fourth month; and occasionally is 
absent altogether. It is produced by an acid 
forming in the stomach, which rises into the 
throat; and, from the sensation it occasions, is 
called heartburn. 

It is a very common complaint of pregnancy ; 
and every woman knows that she finds relief by 
taking a little magnesia, or chalk, or lime-water 
and milk, with the occasional use of magnesia: 
but although these means generally mitigate this 
symptom, it is sometimes very severe, and almost 
intractable, and they fail. Under such circum- 
stances, the following draught taken three times 
a day, and continued for three or four days, will 
remove the complaint i — 

Magnesia, fifteen grains ; 

Solution of the subcarbonate of ammonia, ten drops ; 

Distilled peppermint- water, 

Distilled water, of each, six drachms. 

If the bowels are confined, as is frequently the 
case, mild doses of Epsom or Cheltenham salts 
will be the best aperients. The use of these must 
be regulated by circumstances — taken every 
second, third, or fourth day ; that is, resorted to' 

a S 
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with eaSsieBt fireqnencj and peraereranee to 
goaid agam-ft oostiTeneB&. 

The did mast ako in every case be sftzictty 
attended to, violated upon the plan already 
stated 

SECT. m. — COSTTTEXESS. 

A COSTIVE state of bowels is one of the most 
common^ and, at the same time, tronblesome, of 
the diseases of pr^nancjr. It arises partly firom 
the increased activitj which is going on in the 
womb, and which induces a sln^ish condition of 
the bowels, and pardy from the pressure of the 
now enlarged and expanded womb on the bowels 
themselves. 

A confined state of bowels is the frequent 
source of many and serious evils ; it is therefore 
highly important to be vigilant, and guard 
against it. 

First, — 'Because, as before stated, pr^nancy 
itself predisposes to constipation. 

Secondly f — Because it is much more easily 
prevented than removed^ when, after several days' 
confinement, an accumulation of hardened faeces 
has collected in the lower bowel. 

Thirdly, — Because such an accumulation may 
give rise to inflammation of the bowel itself, and, 
in the earlier months of pregnancy, to miscarriage. 
And, 
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Lastly y — Because, if a woman falls into labour 
with her intestinal canal so loaded, it will of itself 
be sufficient to render, what would otherwise 
have been a quick, easy, and safe labour, a long, 
painful, and difficult one ; and may be the cause 
also of very serious and alarming symptoms, some 
forty or eight-and-forty hours after her labour is 
over. 
. A well-conducted regimen, and a careful atten- 
tion to the regulation of the bowels during preg- 
nancy, contribute most essentially to a good labour 
and a good getting up. 

The first and leading symptom of this affection 
is a costive or more consistent state than usual of 
the fsecal excretions, with a less frequent call for 
evacuation than is customary with the individual 
when in health. If this is not attended to, and 
several days, perhaps a week, pass by without the 
bowels being relieved at all, pain in the head, a 
foul tongue, and an increased degree of fulness 
' and tension of the abdomen, are experienced. 
These symptoms are followed, in all probability, 
by thin watery evacuations, attended with pain, 
weight, and pressure about the lower bowel: 
they become frequent ; and the individual at last, 
finding the bowels are not only open again, but 
even loose, takes chalk mixture. She is not 
aware that this very looseness is nothing more 
than increased secretion of the lining membrane 
of the bowel, caused by the pressure of the accu- 

o3 
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mulated mass of hardened fasces, which it passes 
and leaves unmoved. The chalk mixture relieves 
the irritation upon which the looseness depends i 
but the disease is not removed, and instead of its 
l)eing a case simply of costiveness, it has now 
become one of constipation : an accumulation of 
hardened stool is distending and irritating, hj its 
pressure, the lower bowel and the womb, and 
the serious consequences before enumerated may 
follow. 

Very often have I been consulted by a patient 
far advanced in pregnancy, for what she has sup- 
posed mere looseness of bowels, which has readily 
been found to originate under circumstances like 
these. It is of the highest importance that the 
patient should endeavour to guard against such a 
result } and without doubt she may avoid it, and 
regulate her bowels with great comfort to herself, 
throughout the whole period of pregnancy, if she 
will only use the means. 

7%« means for regulating the boweU. — In point- 
ing out a plan to accomplish this desirable object, 
next to a careful observance of the general 
measures alluded to in a former chapter, the first 
prescription I have to ofier is by far the most 
valuable — " prevention is more easy than cure.'* 
If the bowels are sluggish to-day — that is to 
say, if they are not as freely relieved as usual — 
and you do not assist them by medicine, depend 
upon it to-morrow they will be confined, and 
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there will be no relief at alL If, then, the bowels 
are disposed to be costive, I would recommend 
one large table-spoonful of castor oil (if it does 
not nauseate the 8t(»nach) *, and advise that the 
dose be repeated in four hours, if the desired 
effect has not been produced. Or, a wine-glass 
of beaume de vie may be taken at night ; and 
early the next morning, before leaving the dressing- 
room, the lavement used — the fluid injected to 
consist of a pint of blood-warm water, thin gruel, 
barley-water, or milk and water. 

The following pills will be generally found 
useful for the same purpose, and may be kept in 
the patient's bed-room : — 

Compound extract of colocynth, forty grains ; 
Extract of henbane, twenty grains ; 
Mix, and divide into twelve pills. 

Two or three of these may be taken at bed- 
time, when the bowels have not been, during the 
day, satisfactorily relieved. These are always 
ready in the bed-room; and as they generally 
answer the object efliciently, and with comfort to 
the patient, are the most convenient form of 
aperient. 

It will now and then happen, however, that the 
day has been allowed to slip by. When this is the 
case, in combination with medicine the use of the 

' The nauseous taste of castor oil is pretty effectually dis- 
guised by mixing it with warm milk, adding about ten drops of 
ihe sweet spirits of nitre, and a drop of the oil of cinnamon. 

G 4 
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layement is desirable. Medidne alone will not 
answer the purpose^ unless it be taken in doees 
so strong as will not only more the bowels bat 
irritate them toa With die exhibition, of the 
warm water or grael, nuld aperients never £uL 
Women, generaUy, are ayerse to the nse of the 
lavement, and it is a prejudice which is most 
deeply to be regretted. I have known porgatiye 
medidmes so often resorted to, and in time so in- 
creased in power and quantity, because they b^an 
to lose their effect, that, by th^ continued irri- 
tation, disease of the lower bowel has been pro- 
duced, and death has at last been the consequence. 
If, then, the bowels have been one or two days 
confined, the lavement in the morning will render 
much less medicine necessary, and frequently 
have an effect when medicine alone would not. 
Many ladies use this remedy alone, every second 
or third morning, during the latter weeks of 
pr^nancy ; and by this means they regulate their 
bowels — which would otherwise be confined — 
with great comfort to themselves, and need no 
medicine at alL 

I will only add one word, in condusion, upon 
this subject. Let it be remembered, that if the 
bowels have been confined several days, and diar- 
rhoea comes on, that this is not a natural relief, 
but the efBdct of irritation, caused by the presence 
of a loaded state of the lower bowel, which must 
be quickly removed by the medical attendant, or 
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it may give rise to some one of those serious evils 
already enumerated. 



SECT. IV. . — DIABBHCEA. 

Ak affection the very opposite to that which 
has just been dbcussed may occur during preg- 
nancy. We have seen how diarrhoea may arise as 
a symptom of costiveness. It will manifest itself^ 
however, independently of such a cause. The 
intestines may participate in the irritability of the 
womb; and, their vermicular action becoming 
morbidly increased, diarrhoea is the consequence. 
It is a disease which varies very much in different 
individuals, and may clearly be divided into two 
kinds. 

OjiCy in which the motions are more loose and 
frequent than in health, but not otherwise much 
altered in their appearance. The tongue is clean 
or only slightly white, and the appetite is pretty 
good. No medicine is required here ; a careful 
diet will correct the evil. 

In the other case^ the stools are liquid, dark- 
coloured, and very offensive; accompanied with 
a coated tongue, bad ta^te, offensive breath, loss 
of appetite, and more or less disorder of the di- 
gestive organs. In these latter circumstances, I 
have found at first the following draught, given 
every three or four hours, very useful : — 
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Rhubarb, eight grains ; 
Ipecacuanha, one grain ; 
Dill-water, one ounce. 

As the tongue cleans^ and the stools become 
more natural^ a wine-glass, three times a day, of 
some bitter infusion, such as cascarilla, orange- 
peel, or gentian, may be taken with advantage. 
If the diarrhoea continues for any length of time, 
it is always wise to have the surface of the body 
kept warm with flannel, and this is best accom- 
plished by a flannel roller bound gently round the 
abdomen. 

But in either form of this disease, whatever 
remedies are proposed, there is one mode of treat* 
ment applicable to both, and which is the most 
important of all — a proper system of diet The 
food must be sparing in quantity, of the mildest 
quality, and such as to leave, after the process of 
digestion, as little excrementitious matter as 
possible. 

In a recent 9»ttf^ck, the^r^^ day the patient 
should only take mild drinks, containing a small 
quantity of unirritating nutriment ; such as barley- 
water, or arrow-root made with water. During 
the next day or two the same diet must be con- 
tinued ; but may be given in larger quantity, and 
of greater strength. Tapioca, sago, and rioe-gruel, 
might be added to the list. When the irritation 
is somewhat allayed, on the third or fourth day 
perhaps, broth may. be taken ; but no solid food 
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of any kind^ least of all solid animal food» until 
the disease is removed or greatly allayed. As soon 
as this is the case^ a small quantity of the lightest 
animal food may be taken : chicken, with well- 
boiled rice, game, roast mutton and beef, may fol- 
low ; but lamb and veal, for the future, should be 
avoided. 

It may be observed, that in some cases, where 
the diarrhcea has been of long standing, a drier 
diet is best, the liquid food appearing to keep up 
the disease. Bice well boiled, and merely moist- 
ened with a little broth, is the best and one of the 
inost desirable articles of diet in such cases. 



SECT. V. — PALPITATION OP THE HEART. 

This is an affection so common and well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe it. If it occur 
for the first time during pregnancy, it is rarely 
connected with disease of the heart itself: it is 
therefore without danger, although a very distress- 
ing symptom.. Occasionally there is connected 
with it throbbing of the vessels in the temples, aa 
ilso in the abdomen ; the latter not unfrequently 
mistaken by the patient for the pulsatory beatings 
of the heart itself. 

It will make its attack repeatedly in the course 
of a day, particularly after a meal; and very 
frequently at night, on first lying down in bed; 
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and it may be brought on at any time by the 
slightest a^tation of mincL 

Treatment for an attack. — When it comes on 
it is to be relieyed by putting the hands and anns 
np to the elbows in water, as warm as can be 
borne — friction with the warm hand appUed to 
the feet — absolute rest — and taking the follow- 
ing draught : — 

Compound spirits of ammonia, half a tea-spoonfnl ; 
Camphor mixture, a wine-glass. 

It may be repeated again in an hour or so, if 
necessary. It wiU be well to keep a bottle of this 
mixture in the bed-room ; a resource will always 
be then at hand, and the dread which attends an- 
ticipation in a great measure remoyed. This is 
the more necessary, as an attack, if it comes on in 
the night, is always very distressing. The patient 
awakes, perhaps out of a frightful dream, with a 
sense of fluttering in the region of the heart — 
calls out for breath — begs to have the curtains of 
the bed withdrawn, the door of the room opened — 
and will tell you she feels as if she was dying ; — 
wine, brandy, any stimulant that is at hand is 
resorted to, for the husband or friend of the pa- 
tient is naturally much excited, and in his alarm 
scarcely knows how to act. Now there is no oc- 
casion for alarm ; the sufferer must be assured of 
this ; her mind must be soothed and quieted ; the 
means just pointed out for the relief of a paroxysm 
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must be used ; the palpitation will after a little 
time cease, and the patient will drop off into a 
quiet and tranquil sleep. 

These attacks may be prevented by taking for 
ten days or a fortnight a tea-spoonful of the fol- 
lowing electuary, three times a day : — 

Carbonate of iron, one ounce and a half ; 
Syrup of ginger, pne ounce and a half. 

The bowels must be carefully regulated ; a wine- 
glass of beaume de vie is the best aperient, pro- 
vided there are no piles. Fatigue and all exertion 
must be avoided, and the mind kept perfectly 

• 

tranquil. 



SECT. VI. -^ FAINTING FITS. 

Fainting may occur at any period of preg- 
nancy; but is most frequent during the first 
three months, and especially about the time of 
quickening. 

It may come on when the person is at perfect 
rest ; but it is ordinarily produced by more than 
usual exertion — exposure to heat — or any sud- 
den excitement of the mind. 

The paroxysm or fit is sometimes of short 
duration ; and the individual does not lose her re- 
collection ; she has a knowledge of what is going 
on about her, and soon recovers; but in othet 
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instanees the fainting fit is complete, and of long 
duration, continuing for an hour or upwards. 

The treatment during a fit* — This consists in 
immediately placing the patient in the recumbent 
posture — the use of pungent volatiles — sprink- 
ling the face with cold water — free exposure to 
air, and the cautious administration of cordials. 
And if the fit continue long, the extremities must 
be kept warm, and the friction of a warm hand be 
Implied to the feet. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that those who 
are subject to these attacks ought to avoid fatigue 
— ^ crowded or hot rooms — fasting too long, quick 
motion, and agitation of mind. The bowels must 
be strictly attended to ; and a wine-glass of the 
infusion of calumba or c^^carilla, taken every 
morning, will be useful in giving tone to the 
system. 

After a few weeks the disposition to fainting 
will altogether subside. 

SECT. VII. — PILES. 

Pregnant women are very subject to piles. 
Both with costiveness and diarrhoea they, are a 
frequent attendant, but particularly with the 
former. They will tisually disappear, if slight, as 
soon as the bowels are restored to healthy action ; 
but they may not, and then will give rise to great 
dtifiering. 
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They are sometimes occasioned in the early 
part of pregnancy by the pressure of the enlarged 
womb^ and are cured spontaneously in such a case 
• about the period of quickening, by the rising of 
the womb into the abdomen, which necessarily re- 
moves this pressure. 

The pregnant woman recognises piles under 
two forms : — 

Isty Where they exist as little tumours within 
or just without the bowel, becoming, very 
soon after their exclusion, more solid and firm; 
unless, indeed, they early break and bleed* 
And, 
2d/y, Where they present, without the bowel, a 
tumour, large in circumference, separable 
into lobes, altogether like a piece of sponge 
coloured, and bleeding occasionally from the 
surface. 
Causes, — Of all the causes which operate in 
the production of piles, habitual constipation is 
the most frequent. The excrementitlous matter 
is delayed in the bowel, becomes hard and knotty, 
and a source of great irritation ; this irritation 
induces a determination of blood to the part, and 
the gradual dilatation of its vessels takes place as 
a consequence, which eventually forms the tu- 
mours known under the appellation of piles. 
Kow, as in pregnancy there is a greater disposition 
to costiveness than at any other time, and as piles 
may be a consequence of this disordered function. 
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80 this disease is much more prevalent during the 
pregnant state than at any other period ; another 
argument^ and a very powerful one, why costive- 
ness should be diligently guarded against. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms of this complaint 
are well known. There will be weight, heat, and 
a sense of fulness about the lower bowel, a fre- 
quent desire both to relieve the bowels and 
bladder; all of which symptoms are removed for 
a time if a discharge of blood takes place. 

If the piles be without the bowel, they are con- 
stantly irritated by the friction of the parts in the 
ordinary motion and erect position of the body, 
and that to a painful degree during the period of 
the evacuation of the bowels. If exercise be 
taken in a carriage, the pain is much aggravated ; 
and if the irritation produce inflammation, the 
piles will become swollen, red, or purple, and ex- 
cessively painful. 

Treatment. — The treatment of this disease, 
when it occurs during pregnancy, is twofold — 
general and local. We must remove the catise 
by such means as excite a brisker action of the 
bowels; and our choice of aperients must be 
directed to those which act efficiently but mildly, 
and without irritating the lower bowel itself. 
Kext to small and repeated doses of castor oil — 
say a table-spoonful — the most desirable form of 
aperient that can be employed is the confection of 
senna (t. e. lenitive electuary), combined with 
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sulphur and magnesia* Of the following form, a 
dessert- spoonful or more should be taken, at first, 
twice daily ; — 

Confection of senna, two ounces ; 

Flowers of sulphur, one ounce ; 

Carbonate of magnesia, two drachms and a half. 

In conjunction with this medicine, much benefit 
may be derived by the injection of half a pint of 
warm gruel or cold water (whichever soothes most) 
as a lavement ; but it must be administered very 
cautiously, to avoid irritating the parts with the 
pipe of the instrument, which should be made of 
caoutchouc, and not of hard bone or ivory. 

It is important that medicine, in frequent use, 
should be so taken as to act upon the bowels in 
the evening only ; for if the bowels are acted upon 
in the morning, the patient, being obliged to move 
about all day, will sufier considerable distress and 
local irritation; whereas, if the bowels are not 
evacuated till the evening, the horizontal position 
and the perfect test of a long night, will obviate 
all inconvenience. 

Great assistance may be afibrded in the cure, 
and also in alleviating pain, by external applica-* 
tions to the tumours themselves. If, however, 
the piles are swollen and inflamed, and the pain 
experienced great, half a dozen leeches, or from 
half a dozen to a dozen, should be first applied 
in their immediate neighbourhood, the parts fo- 
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mented, and then warm bread and water poultices 
renewed every three hours. 

These remedies will afford very considerahle 
relief; and when the inflamed state is subdued, 
the following ointment must be employed to the 
tumours and around them, night and morning : — 

Powdered galls, two drachms ; 
Camphor, half a drachm ; 
Lard, two ounces. *— Mix. 

Or, 

Powdered black heIlebore*root, one drachm ; 

Lard, one ounce. — Mix. 

The latter preparation will, for some time after 
its application, give much pain, but proportionate 
relief will follow. 

The diet must be sparing in quantity, mild in 
quality, and such as to leave, after its digestion, 
as little to pass tlirough the bowek as possible. 

I would beg attention to one more observation 
on this subject. The removal of piles by operation, 
during the pregnant state, is perhaps never justi- 
fiable. Let the patient, therefore, consult her 
medical attendant in time, and not, by a false de-< 
licacy, expose herself to an evil which it is her 
duty to endeavour to prevent. 

SECT. Vin. — ENLARGEMENT OF THE VEINS OF 

THE LEGS. 

This is a freg[uent, but not very troublesome 
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accompaniment^ of the latter months of the preg- 
nancy. It arises in some degree from the pressure 
of the womb upon the large venous trunks^ impe^ 
ding to a certain extent, the free flow of blood 
through them. It is frequently remarked in preg- 
nant women who have passed a certain age ; but 
it is particularly unusual for it to happen in the 
case of a young womau, even during a series of 
repeated pr^nancies. 

When first observed, \fthe veins have not become 
knotty J — that is, having little lumps or swellings 
in their course up the leg, — ^the only means which 
it is necessary to employ is the application of a 
calico bandage — six yards in length, and as wide 
as three fingers — from the sole of the foot up to 
the knee, and sufficiently firm to give support to 
the venous trunks. This bandage, well and equally 
applied to the limb, with a little aperient medicine 
twice a week, and the recumbent position for two 
or three hours in the middle of the day, will cure 
this form of the affection. 

When after a time the veina^ more and more 
distended^ have become UngthcTiedi tortuous^ coiled 
up, or knotty, a sense of heaviness, numbness, and 
sometimes very acute wandering pain will begin 
to be experienced through the whole of the affected 
limb. And in a more advanced stage, in propor- 
tion as the knotty tumours increase, the limb be- 
comes generally swollen. 

This form of the disease calls for much care and 

H 2 
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patience on the part of the sufferer. The legs 
should be strapped, from ankle to knee, with strips 
of adhesive plaster ; and over this a calico bandage 
must be applied with a moderate degree of tight- 
ness, and kept wet with Goulard water. In con- 
junction with these local applications, it is some-^ 
times wise to lose a few ounces of blood from the 
arm, and always necessary to take every other 
night a gentle aperient, to live upon a spare diet, 
and for some days to keep the horizont^ posture. 
An elastic laced stocking, made for the purpose^ 
may be afterwards worn, and will be foimd at onoe 
a sufficient support to the limb, and a source of 
great comfort to the wearer. 

It will occasionally happen, and I have lately 
seen it even in young married women, that, con- 
nected with enlargement of the veins of one or 
other leg, there will also be a similar enlargement 
of the veins of the external parts of the correspond- 
ing side of the body. Appearing for the first time 
at an early period of the pregnancy, the enlarge- 
ment increases as the months advance; so that 
just before confinement it will sometimes have ac- 
quired the size of a pear or orange. It becomes 
a source of great annoyance, as it almost incapaci- 
tates for walking, and is always much increased, 
for a time, by attempting to do so. It also causes 
great anxiety ; for which, however, there is not 
the least occasion. When it increases much in 
size, the recumbent posture must be kept during 
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the greater part of the day ; half a dozen leeches 
applied very near to the parts; and a gentle 
aperient taken occasionally, as great attention 
ought to be paid to the state of the bowels. The 
parts within being sometimes hot and irritable, 
they should be dressed night and morning with a 
piece of lint folded and spread on both sides with 
spermaceti ointment. These means will generally 
<son8iderably diminish the swelling and remove 
uneasiness ; but the swelling itself will remain 
during the remaining weeks of pregnancy* After 
delivery it will gradually subside, although it will 
never be entirely got rid of. 



SECT. IX. — SWELLING OF THE FEET AND 

LEGS. 

In the course, of pregnancy, during the latter 
months particularly, the feet and legs frequently 
become much enlarged. This is partly owing to 
the pressure of the womb, but sometimes appa- 
rently independent of it. It is first observed to- 
wards night, about the ankles ; by degrees the 
swelling rises higher, and the legs may become of 
a very large size. The sufferer from this com- 
plaint always goes to bed with her legs much 
swollen; but towards morning the face swells, 
and the enlargement of the legs disappears to a 

H 3 
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greater or less extent^ returning, however, as the 
day advances. 

Sometimes this disease is very trifling in its 
character ; and in ordinary cases, except aperients, 
no medicine is necessary, and support may be given 
by a well-applied flannel roller: but when the 
swelling is extensive and permanent, remaining in 
the same degree affcer the patient has been for se- 
veral hours in bed, and connected with uncom<- 
fortable sensations in the head, and an accelerated 
pulse, a medical man ought to be consulted ; for 
the consequences might otherwise be dangerous. 



SECT. X. — TOOTHACH. 

This may appear a trifling disease to notice 
in connection with the subject before us ; but, in 
the course of pregnancy, women will sometimes 
sufier severely from erratic pains in the face and 
teeth. As these pains are generally induced by 
the increased irritability of the nervous system, 
the result of the new action which is going on in 
the womb, and not from the decay of any par- 
ticular tooth, extraction of any tooth for its cure 
is out of the question. Indeed, did the suffering 
arise from a carious tooth its removal is unad- 
visable, inasmuch as this operation has been im- 
mediately followed by a miscarriage. The fact is, 
that the patients who have consulted me while 
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suffering from this affection have had, apparently, 
in most cases, very sound teeth ; and, feeling 
confident that its cause has been what has been 
before pointed out, the treatment has been purely 
constitutional. The following pill may be taken, 
night and morning, for three or four days : — 

Socotrine aloes, one grain and a half ; 
Blue pill, two grains ; 

together with one drachm of the rust or carbonate 
of iron, mixed with treacle, or milk. The latter 
must be repeated twice a day for four days, and 
then a third dose may be added in the middle of 
the day ; and the remedy continued, even after 
all uneasiness in the face has subsided for some 
time, with great advantage to the general health. 

The only local application I would advise is 
that of washing out the mouth and teeth, night 
and morning, with a tumbler of lukewarm water, 
containing a tea spoonful of common salt. This 
plan of treatment not only relieves the painful 
affection of the face and teeth, but allavs also that 
local irritability of the nerves upon which it de- 
pended. 

If a carious tooth seems alone affected, it has 
been proposed carefully to apply a drop or two 
of nitric acid, which is said to be infallible. 
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SECT. XI. — SALIVATION. 

A PBEGNANT woman must not be surprised, if, 
some little time after conception, or during any 
of the months of gestation, the ordinary quantity 
of saliva, which lubricates and keeps the mouth 
constantly moist, should increase to such an ex- 
tent as to be exceedingly troublesome, and, indeed, 
sometimes become so excessive, as seriously to 
affect her health. It is a symptom of pregnancy, 
'but a very unusual one ; although the quantity of 
saliva discharged has now and then exceeded 
three, and even four pints daily. 

It differs essentially from the salivation pro- 
duced by the exhibition of mercury, inasmuch as 
in this case there is no tenderness of the gums, or 
disagreeable foetor in the breath. The fluid itself 
is either perfectly colourless and transparent, or 
tenacious and frothy. It has an unpleasant taste, 
and, when tenacious, induces vomiting. It is 
generally accompanied with acidity ; and the plan 
of treatment most advisable, when the disease is 
moderate in its character, is the frequent use of 
from 20 to 30 grains of magnesia, say every 
morning, rinsing the mouth out very often with 
lime-water, and to resist the desire to discharge 
the saliva from the mouth as much as possible; 
for, if it is not very great in quantity, it may be 
swallowed with advantage. Should this symptom. 
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however, be very excessive, the health will suffer 
considerably in consequence, and the assistance of 
the medical man is imperatively called for. 

As this affection is of very rare occurrence as a 
symptom of pregnancy, I insert the following 
case ; it will serve as a good illustration, and at 
the same time afford encouragement and confi- 
dence to any that may be similarly affected. It 
occurred in the practice of my friend Mr. Hooper, 
of Newington, in whose words I quote it ; — 

" A respectable married lady about thirty-two 
years of age, of a pale and sallow complexion, and 
nervous temperament, has been the subject of 
salivation in three pregnancies out of four. In 
two instances this symptom appeared as the first 
indication of her situation ; and in all three it 
continued through the whole of the remaining 
period of gestation. The average quantity of 
saliva discharged was about a pint daily ; it was 
not attended by any foetor, but with some irrita- 
bility about the glands of the throat and fauces. 

" Twice out of the three pregnancies this 
symptom disappeared directly after delivery (say 
forty-eight hours); but the time before last it 
remained about two weeks. It was mostly sus^ 
pended during the latter part of each labour, 
when the pains were frequent and severe. 

" The general health did not suffer.'* 
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SECT. XII. — A PAINFUL AND DISTENDED CON- 
DITION OP THE BREASTS. 

Pain and tension of the breasts frequently 
attend, as also they are natural consequences of» 
conception. 

In a first pregnancy, a large and rapid de- 
velopment of this organ may take place, the 
breasts becoming two or three times as large as 
before marriage; but if tight lacing be only 
avoided, and the breasts be permitted to expand, 
no material inconvenience will arise from this 
circumstance. 

As, however, these symptoms are sometimes 
attended with considerable distress, I would ad- 
vise, imder such circumstances, the application of 
half a dozen leeches ; tepid fomentations ; and a 
gentle aperient, viz. two drachms of Epsom salts 
in a little peppermint-water, night and morning. 
These means, by relieving the over-distension and 
fulness of the vessels of the part, remove the 
cause and complaint at once. 

If these symptoms occur to an individual who 
may have been several times pregnant, and for- 
merly has had an abscess in one or other breast, 
that bosom is generally most painful which was 
before affected, and there will be an increased 
hardness about it, which may give rise, perhaps, 
to the apprehension of an abscess again forming. 
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or, what is much worse, to the disease terminatiiig 
in cancer. Both these fears are groundless ; and 
if she will only use fomentations, gentle friction 
frequently during the day with almond oil and 
laudanum — about a drachm of the latter to an 
ounce of the oil, warm, — and exercise patience, 
erery thing will do very well. 

Nature often seeks her own cure, and a colour- 
less thin fluid runs from the nipple, which relieves 
the symptoms. 



SECT. XIII. — CRAMP AND PAINS IN THE LEGS, ETC. 

Some women, during the latter months of 
pregnancy, suffer dreadfiiUy from cramp and pain 
in the legs, and about the sides and lower part 
of the stomach. This symptom arises from the 
pressure of the^womb upon certain nerves in its 
neighbourhood, which proceed to the extremities. 

If the cramp be seated in the muscles of the 
legs, a hard knotty induration is perceivable to 
the touch, accompanied with great soreness, the 
latter continuing for a long time after the lump 
has disappeared. An uneasy position of the 
muscles is a sufficient cause of irritation to pro- 
duce it ; and it is frequently removed by simply 
rising from the bed or sofa, and walking about the 
room, so as to put the muscles of the leg into 
action. If this does not succeed, warm friction 
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with the naked hand, or with camphorated oil, 
generally will. 

If spasm affect the sides, or lower part of the 
stomach, the speediest relief will be obtained 
from twenty to five-and-twenty or thirty drops 
of laudanum, with a little ether, in distilled 
peppermint-water, or, even at the moment, a 
little brandy and water; but I generally order 
for patients who are at all subject to this affec- 
tion the following draught : — 

Batley's sedative solution of opium, fifteen drops ; 
Compound tincture of lavender, one drachm ; 
Distilled peppermint-water, one ounce and a half. 

To be tsiken before retiring to rest, if there is the 
slightest intimation of an approaching attack; I 
also direct that the feet be put into a mustard 
foot-bath. During the attack great benefit will 
be derived from the external application of hot 
flannels, moistened with the compound camphor 
liniment. 



SECT. XIV. — VIOLENT MOVEMENTS OP THE 

CHILD. 

Before the third month of pregnancy, the 
child is not sufficiently developed to enable it to 
move. When a little further advanced in growth, 
it moves; but so feebly and imperfectly, that the 
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mother is not yet sensible of it. A period, how- 
ever, soon arrives when its movements, although 
at first like the mere fluttering of a bird, acquire 
a power and force that ens^ble it to give decided 
proof of life. It is instantly recognized; the 
woman knows she has quickened, and perhaps the 
sensation experienced is so sudden that she faints. 
After this time the motions of the child increase 
both in frequency and d^ee, and are readily 
perceived by the mother; but after a time the 
womb, accustomed to this action within itself, is 
less sensible of its effects, and, except as a satis- 
factory evidence of the life of the child, is little 
regarded. 

Sometimes, however, the child is disagreeably 
active^ — so violent as not merely to alarm the 
mother, but occasion much sickness and uneasi- 
ness, sleepless nights, and feverish symptoms; and 
all this to such an extent as to require medical 
interference. If this is not thought necessary, 
relief will be obtained from losing blood, when 
not otherwise objectionable, to the amount of a 
few ounces; from gentle aperients, and a night 
draught, containing from 20 to 25 drops of Bat- 
ley's sedative solution of opium. These remedies 
will afford the greatest relief; and if the symptoms 
are not altogether removed by them, the female 
must then endure patiently, recollecting they are 
a proof that the child is alive and vigorous. 
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SECT. XV. — SOBENESS AND CEACKING OF 
THE SKIN OF THE ABDOMEN. 

It will sometimes happen during the latter 
months of pregnancy^ that the skin covering the 
abdomen will not yield readily. This produces 
much uneasiness; the skin becomes tender and 
fretted, and, if there is very great distension^ 
cracks. It forms a source of great discomforti 
and renders the suffera: miserable whenever sh<e 
moves. 

It is to be relieved by fomenting the parts with 
a decoction of poppy-heads*; and the frequent use 
of warm almond oil, applying in the intervals 
spermaceti dntment, spread very thinly on d 
piece of soft Hnen. 



SECT. XVI. — INCONVENIENCE PEOM SIZE, 

Many women in the latter months of gestation 
experience considerable annoyance, and sometimes 
severe suffering, from the great size of the abdo- 
men, and from want of support, when even not 
so very large. This is a rare occurrence in a first 
pregnancy, owing to the firmness of the abdominal 

* This decoction is made by taking four ounces of poppy^ 
heads, breaking them up, putting them into a vessel, pouring 
upon them four pints of boiling water, boiling the whole for 
fifteen minutes, and then straining off the liquor. 
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XQuscles, but very frequent in subsequent ones. 
Little women especlallj suffer from this unpleasant 
cause ; and^ in fact, it is so umversally the case 
with all who have borne children rapidly^ that it 
is highly important for a female to be provided 
with the means of relieying it. 

There is but one remedy with which I am 
acquainted, but have usually found it answer 
every purpose. It is wearing during the day- 
time a toell^applied belt next the skin. It must 
be sufficiently broad for its upper edge to surround 
the abdomen above the point of its greatest dia- 
meter, and its lower edge to come down to, and 
be supported by, the hips. It must be drawn 
tight by a lace-string behind, as circumstances 
may require ; and it must likewise be supported 
by broad straps passing over the shoulders. This 
will give the required support to the womb ; and 
when the patient is in an upright position, as 
much as possible of the weight of what she exter- 
nally carries will be thrown upon, or hang from, 
her shoulders. 

I have ordered, for the last year or two, a belt 
made without shoulder-straps. It is more simple, 
thwefore, in its construction* than the one just 
alluded to, and at the same time answers adpii- 
rably. It can be put on by the patient very 
quickly, and without assistance ; and the degree 
of support required from day to day can be regu- 
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lated with ease and accuracy. It must, however, 
be made with care, in order to fit well. 

Those who suffer much from this cause ought 
also to lie down upon a couch or bed for two or 
three hours every day, — this wiU give great re- 
lief to the muscles ; and after their confinement a 
belt should be worn for some weeks. 



SECT. XVII. — BEING UNWELL DURING PREG- 
NANCY. 

A WOMAN may be pregnant, and yet be unwell 
for one period or more whilst in that condition. 
Indeed it may take place every month to the time 
of quickening, and has even continued in some 
rare cases up to the time of delivery. 

Now, although this can scarcely be called one 
of the diseases of pregnancy — for it, ordinarily, 
in no way interferes with the health — still, as 
while the discharge is actually present it predis- 
poses to miscarriage, it is necessary to give one or 
two hints of caution. 

Any one, then, thus circumstanced, should 
manage herself with great care immediately before 
the appearance, during the existence, and directly 
after the cessation of the discharge. She should 
observe the most perfect quiet of body and mind 
— keeping upon the sofa while it lasts, and care-^ 
fully abstaining from any stimulating or indigest- 
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ible article of food ; and if any symptoms of pain, 
uneasiness, or sucli as threaten miscarriage come 
on, immediately seek medical advice. 

A case, showing the necessity of carefulness 
under such circumstances, occurred to me some 
time since, and its relation is all that I need add 
upon this point 

A lady, resident in Gloncestershire, missed one 
period : suspected herself to be pregnant ; but being 
unwell on the following month, supposed h^self mis- 
taken. She had occasion, however, to come to London 
on the second day of her being unwell — Monday. 
On the Wednesday following she suffered considerable 
uneasiness from the exertion attendant upon the 
journey ; and on Friday, whilst from her hotel, was 
obliged to return home in haste, and before night 
miscarried. 

» 

Here then is a case in point — first proving, 
what some persons deny, that a woman may be 
unwell, and yet be pregnant; for she could not 
perceive the slightest difference in the appearance 
of the discharge from whQ,t ordinarily took place, 
and it was exact as to the time of its return — 
and, next, showing how necessary is great caution, 
and the most perfect quiet, since undoubtedly this 
lady would not have miscarried, if her journey had 
only been delayed another week. 
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SECT. XVIII. — APPECTI0N8 OP THE BLADDER. 

The bladder is often affected by pregnancy. 
In the early months it may^ like the intestines^ 
become more torpid than formerly, or, on the 
other hand, unusually irritable. In the latter 
months there may be an inability to retain the 
urine. 

1. Torpidity of the bladder. — In this case the 
water is long retained, and then expelled with 
some difficulty, and in considerable quantity at a 
time. This state requires great attention on the 
part of the sufferer; for if it occur about the 
third or fourth month, serious consequences might 
attend its neglect — miscarriage, for instance. 

There is not much to be done by medicines ; 
the relief that is to be obtained from soda and 
similar remedies is yery partial. But all that is 
required for its relief is the regular effort of the 
individual to pass her water. She must never 
allow the bladder to become distended, and 
therefore never permit six hours to elapse with- 
out attempting to relieve herself. If she fail to 
do- this, and an inability to pass water arises, 
the medical attendant must without delay be 
called in. 

2. Irritability of the bladder. — More frequently 
the bladder is rendered unusually irritable, and 
uneasiness in the region of the bladder itself 
is felt. 
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This state requires a very different treatment 
from the former; for here soda and all saline 
medicines, which would render the urine sti- 
mulating, must be strictly avoided. Small doses 
of castor oil, so as to keep the bowels gently 
relaxed; three or four grains of the extract of 
henbane, twice a day for four or five days ; and 
drinking freely of mucilaginous fluids, (barley- 
water, &C,) will give decided relief. 

3. Inability to retain the urine. — This is not 
at all an uncommon circumstance in the last two 
or three months of pregnancy. It is produced by 
the pressure of the womb on the bladder, by 
which the urine is forced off involuntarily when- 
ever the party coughs, or moves quickly ; or, if 
she be not troubled to this degree, she will be 
unable to retain much of it, being obliged to void 
it frequently. 

It is to be relieved by the recumbent pos- 
ture — by wearing, during the daytime, a well- 
applied belt to the abdomen*, which will give 
support to the womb, and prevent, in some 
measure, the pressure upon the bladder ; but it 
is only to be permanently cured by delivery. 

SECT. XIX. — IRRITATION OF THE EXTERNAL 

PARTS. 

A WOMAN is naturally loth to consult her 
medical attendant when labouring under this 

* See section xvi. of this chapter, p. 1 10, 
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affection. Delicacy causes her to shrink from 
making any communication to another about it ; 
and she will endure the physical distress to 
which it gives rise for days and weeks, rather 
than do violence to her feelings. But this 
trouUesome and distressing complaint, unless 
some remedy is early had recourse to, always 
grows worse and worse ; and as at its commence- 
ment it admits of speedy and permanent relief, I 
think it right to point out in what this consists. 

This tender and irritable state may affect the 
external parts only, or it may extend within. In 
either case it will produce the most intolerable 
itching, especially during the night, when it is 
sometimes haidly bearable. 

It now and then commences in. the early part 
of pr^nancy ; and when this happens, and it is 
neglected, it may continue until delivery takes 
fdace. At other times, and this I believe to be 
the most common, it does not attack the female 
until tiie sixth or seventh month. 

If it is only slight^ it may be quickly removed 
with the following lotion : — 

Goulard's extract, one drachm and a half; 
Distilled water, one pint. 

With this the parts should be washed four or 
five times a day; and, at the same tune, firom 
half a pint to a pint of the same lotion must 
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be thrown up into the vagina by means of a 
proper syringe.* These means, together with a 
little laxative medicine, will produce speedy and 
perfect cure. 

Ify however^ the irritation is very greats and 
extends within the vagina, — if the disease has ex- 
isted some time, — and if nothing has been hitherto 
done for its relief, some additional means must 
be had recourse to. A dozen leeches must first 
be applied to one of the groins, or as near the 
external parts as possible ; and when they drop 
off, the bleeding must be encouraged by using a 
sponge and warm water. This will unload the 
distei^ded vessels of the vagina, upon which the 
disease principally depends. 

Next, the parts just within should be thoroughly 
cleansed with warm water, and then smeared over 
with the Goulard's extract ; and this must be re- 
peated morning and night, the external parts 
being washed freely four or five times a day 
with the Goulard lotion already prescribed for 
the milder form of this complaint. Or, if this 
fail to give relief, a strong solution of borax 
must be had recourse to : — 

Sub-borate of soda, four drachms ; 
Distilled water, sixteen ounces. 

These measures, with the exhibition of a gentle 
laxative night and morning — 

* See note, p. 119. 
i3 
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Sulphate of magnesia, two drachms : 
Infusion of roses, one ounce ; 
Simple syrup, one drachm ; 

and the recumbent posture (which is indispen- 
sable), will remove this troublesome affection. 

If the itching is intolerable at any time, iced- 
water, or a bladder containing broken pieces of 
ice, will afford a temporary suspension of the fit ; 
and it may be necessary to repeat the application 
of the leeches, if the disease is very obstinate. 

If in any case, after the irritation has nearly 
subsided, there be present considerable heat, red- 
ness, and swelling of the external parts, great 
benefit will be derived from bathing them liberally 
three or four times a day with a strong decoction 
of poppy-heads * (to be used warm), and then 
applying a bread and water poultice. 

The diet throughout must be moderate, with a 
total abstinence from stimulants of every kind. 

SECT. XX. — A WEAKNESS, OB THE WHITES. 

A DISCHARGE Sometimes accompanies preg- 
nancy, occurring, however, inost frequently to 
those who are bearing children in quick suc- 
cession. 

In the early months* — If the discharge Is but 
small in quantity, it will be only necessary to use 

* See note, p. 1 10. 
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the bidet with cold water, liberally, night and 
morning, and to sponge the whole body every 
morning. 

If, however, it is present to such an extent 
as to render the woman uncomfortable, even from 
taking a gentle walk, it will be necessary to 
throw up into the vagina with a syringe * a pint 
of cold water three or four times a day ; to observe 

* The female syringes in common use are highly objectionable ; 
they are too small, and produce considerable irritation from the 
frequent necessity of withdrawing the pipe for the purpose of 
refilling the instrument. This inconvenience is obviated by the 
use of the common domestic enema syringe, and fixing to it a 
proper vaginal pipe. In this way, any quantity of fluid may be 
injected into the vagina without withdrawing the tube. 

The Enema Bidet of William Smee and Son, 6. Finsbury Pave- 
ment, is particularly applicable in these cases. It is a modern in- 
vention, but safe, simple, and most efficient, It consists of a 
syringe fixed to a common bidet pan, to which are attached flexi- 
ble tubes for the injection of water or other fluids, and so simply 
arranged, as to be used with the greatest facility by any indi- 
vidual without the slightest assistance. 

Whenever it is important that the fluid ix^'ected should remain 
any time in the vagina, then the operation must be performed in 
a recumbent posture, with the hips raised by a pillow, that the 
fluid may be less likely to escape. The patient, in this position, 
however, will not be able to use the contrivance just referred to ; 
but she may, with great ease, employ an instrument of the fol- 
lowing description, which I have had made for this express pur- 
pose. It consists of a gum elastic bottle, holding ten or twelve 
ounces, with a gum elastic pipe fixed into it, half an inch in di- 
ameter, and about three or four inches in length, rounded at its 
extremity, and pierced with several holes. Where this is fixed 
to the bottle is an oval-shaped ivory shield, to which is attached a 
soft piece of sponge ; the object of which is not only to prevent 
the introduction of the instrument too far, but chiefly to assist 
in retaining the fluid injected. 

I believe that the reason frequently, why ^ a weakness,** some- 
times continues so obstinate and unmanageable, arises simply 
from the inefficient mode in which the local remedies are ap- 
plied; the medicated injections prescribed are never injected in 
fufficient quantity, or retained sufficiently long. 

I 4 
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the recumbent posture for at least three or four 
hours in the middle of the day ; and to keep the 
bowels open with some mild aperient (a drachm 
or two drachms of Epsom salts) ; and every 
morning to use the shower bath. This condition 
will now and then be accompanied with a feeling 
of bearing down^ as if eyery thing would drop 
through; symptoms which will receive appro* 
priate treatment by the adoption of the above 
plan (more particularly the recumbent posture), 
and, if not entirely relieved, will be found to dis- 
appear altogether between the fourth and fifth 
month. 

If the discharge is in excess, no scruples of de- 
licacy should prevent medical advice being sought ; 
for if it is not attended to, most probably mis- 
carriage will result. 

In the latter months. — Coming on in the latter 
months for the first time, provided it is not pro- 
fuse, it is useful ; for there will generally be 
symptoms of weight, heat, and discomfort present, 
which are alleviated by the discharge. 

If, however, it is excessive, the frequent use of 
the bidet, and injections of tepid water into the 
vagina, will be productive of great comfort. The 
bowels should be kept constantly open by mild 
aperient medicines. And the recumbent position^ 
by diminishing the pressure of the womb upon the 
paHs from which the dischai^e proceeds, wiU tend 
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greatly to reduce the quantity. Should these 
means fail to diminish the amount of discharge, 
the Goulard injection may be thrown up into the 
vagina with great relief, night and morning : — 
Goulard's extract, one drachm and a half; dis- 
tilled water, one pint. 

I think it right to observe, that when this 
discharge continues in considerable quantity during 
the whole period of pregnancy, it predisposes to 
premature delivery. Again and agun have I 
known the same individual prematurely confined 
from this cause alone ; — her hopes thus repeat- 
edly blighted; and, what is worse, her health 
unstrung for a long period. 

In such women, the discharge exists more or 
less abundant when they are not pregnant ; the 
menstrual secretion being more plentiful than 
it ought to be, and the intervals between the 
periods generally shorter than natural. Such 
women are generally weak, although they may 
have the appearance of strength ; they can take 
very little exercise without fatigue; and their 
habits, although perhaps originally sedentary by 
choice, after a while become so from necessity. 
The symptoms, disregarded for months, nay, 
years, by the sufferer, increase; and now she 
has pains in the head, giddiness, and perhaps, 
indistinct vision, and many other symptoms which 
it is unnecessary to mention. At last the ur- 
gency of the symptom's leads her to seek for pro- 
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fessional assistance. How much wiser^ if the 
advice of the medical attendant had been sought 
at an early stage of the complaint^ when the incon- 
venience was slight and easily manageable ; for in 
proportion to the duratioti of' the disease will be 
the diflSculty in removing it. 



SECT. XXI. PAIN IN THE SIDE. 

This affection comes on towards the latter 
period of pregnancy, never being felt in the 
earlier months. It is exceedingly troublesome; 
and it too frequently happens that the remedies 
given for its relief, although varied enough, pro- 
duce no good effect. 

The pain at first is slight. The individual 
suffers little in the morning, but a few hours after 
dinner the pain becomes more violent: she is 
obliged to lie upon a sofa, and is frequently ob- 
served to place her hand over the part in pain, and 
press it pretty forcibly. Cough does not neces- 
sarily accompany this complaint ; it is not unfre- 
quently present, but it is then unconnected with 
inflammatory action in the chest. 

Women are much in the habit of resorting to 
bleeding for this affection: but never, as far as 
I have observed, with the slightest advantage. 
Depending, as it does, on an irritable condition of 
the liver, nothing relieves it so speedily as those 
cathartic medicines which act on this organ. 
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Take at first, then, two pUls composed of four 
grains of calomel, six of the compound extract of 
colocynth, and two of the extract of henbane ; 
after which keep the bowels relaxed with three 
grains of blue pill, and three grains of the purified 
extract of aloes, taken every night : the diet being 
carefully attended to : no animal food or stimu- 
lants to be taken for some days. 

The medicines will bring away black and offen- 
sive stools, and must be continued until these 
secretions are perfectly healthy in their appear- 
ance. This object gained, the pain in the side 
will have subsided ; and all that is then necessary> 
is carefully to watch over the state of the. bowels 
for the future. 



SECT. XXII. HEADACH. 

Headach during the latter months of preg- 
nancy ought never to be trifled with ; for although 
it will most frequently arise from a disordered 
stomach, and is then easily removed, it is now and 
then the effect of a cause much more important. 

Headach from disordered stomach. This will 
generally depend, either on a costive state of the 
bowels^ indigestion, or nervous irritation : is at- 
tended with acid eructations, occasional giddiness 
or slight sickness, foul tongue, and perhaps pale- 
ness of the countenance, the attacks being fre- 
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quently periodical^ and confined to one side of the 
head. 

This kind of headach is to be relieyed by taking 
a mild aperient every other nighty until the bowela 
are fully relieved and the tongue clean, — rest, — 
abstaining from animal food for a few days, and 
from all stimulants (wine, beer, &G.) for the re- 
maining period of pregnancy. During the attack 
itself, ether, or eau de Cologne, may be applied to 
the head. 

Headach from fulness of its vessels. This ia 
an important disease when severe and constant, 
and more particularly if the patient is far advanced 
in her pregnancy. It is to be recognised by a dull 
appearance and suffiised condition of the eye ; by 
the presence of giddiness, especially upon stooping 
or lying down ; and by a sense of heaviness or 
weight over the eyes, or in the head.* Its pre- 
sence is still more strongly marked, if there is 
singing in the ears, fiery objects before the eyes, 
and indistinctness of vision. The seat of the pain 
is generally in the back of the head, and is usually 
accompanied by a fixed pain in some part of the 
spinal column. 

This form of headach is very rare; but if the 
foregoing symptoms manifest themselves, as they 
indicate the approach of an attack of an alarming 
character, which may he prevented (and it is there- 
fore here alluded to), timely recourse should be 
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had to the medical attendant. Blood-letting and 
purgatives are always necessary. 



. SECT. XXIII. JAUNDICE, ETC. 

Jaundice sometimes occurs in the early or 
latter months of pregnancy: now and then a 
troublesome cough, accompanied with considerable 
pain in the head, and sudden attacks of difficulty 
of breathing. These and many other slight affec- 
tions may manifest themselves during gestation ; 
but of these I say nothing : it would be advancing 
beyond the bounds by which I thought it right to 
limit myself, and departing from the object pro- 
posed. 

I have finished what was purposed, and pre- 
sented the married woman with that information 
for direction and relief in those little ailments and 
discomforts which frequently arise during preg- 
nancy, for which she does not think it necessary 
to consult her medical adviser, and yet from which 
she will very often go on suffering for weeks rather 
than speak of them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE PREVENTION OF MISCARRIAGE. 

There is no accident befalling female health 
which forms a greater source of dread, anxiety, 
and subsequent regret to an experienced married 
woman, than miscarriage. When this becomes 
a habit, there is no circumstance the consequences 
of which are productive of more serious injury 
to the constitution, blasting the fairest promises 
of health, and oft-times laying the first seeds of 
fatal disease. 

The frequency of its occurrence, however, 
would excite little surprise, were the delicacy of 
attachment which exists in the early months of 
pregnancy between the future offspring and its 
parent only imderstood; for it wotdd then be 
easily perceived with what facility this union may 
be destroyed. 

If, then, this accident is so frequent — if its 
consequences are so serious when the habit of 
miscarriage is established, — and if the facility 
with which it may happen is so great from the 
slight connection which exists between parent 
and offspring at this early period, it will be asked 
are there any means by the adoption of which an 
event so sad in its results may be prevented? 
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Can the female herself contribute in any measure 
to avert her liability tp it ? Or can any plan be 
pointed out, the rules of which, when strictly ob- 
served, shall eventually remove this tendency 
when it has grown into a '^ habit," and reward the 
female by carrying her securely and safely through 
to the termination of gestation, when next she 
shall become pregnant ? In the majority of cases, 
and without hesitation, I confidently reply in the 
affirmative ; and it is because the success of such 
a plan depends for the most part upon the pru- 
dence and perseverance of the patient in carry- 
ing it to a happy result — for a medical man can 
do little to arrest a miscarriage when the process 
is once set up — that she ought to be fully ac- 
quainted with the jneans of prevention. 

There is another fact, also, which I am sure 
will have considerable weight with any well-regu- 
lated mind ; and that is, that the subject is of the 
highest importance to the party chiefly interested,* 
;iot only as respects her own health, but also that 
of her offspring, whose condition from the first is 
dependent upon that of the mother : a disregard, 
therefore, to her own health may destroy the very 
life of her child. 

SECT. I. — THE PERIOD AT WHICH IT MOST 
FREQUENTLY OCCURS. 

The usual term of pregnancy is forty weeks, or 
two hundred and eighty days. At any time. 
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however, within this period, the child may be ex- 
pelled; and if this take place before the com- 
mencement of the seventh month, it is usually 
called a miscarriage. The process of gestation 
may be che<^ed from its earliest period; for many 
of the causes producing miscarriage which can 
operate afterwards, may operate through the 
entire term, and hence miscarriage occurs not 
un&equently within three weeks after conception ; 
it most frequently, however, takes place between 
the eighth and twelfth week. 



SECT. 11. — ITS SYMPTOMS, ETC. 

With regard to the nature of this process, and 
the mode by which it is effected, we have in this 
place little to do. In warning the female of its 
probable approach I have only to mention certidn 
local appearances, and other general and consti- 
tutional symptoms, which indicate its commence- 
ment. 

Thus, if during pregnancy a woman experience 
an unusal depression of strength and spirits, 
without any apparent cause, — if this is accom-* 
panied with attacks of faintness, pains going and 
coming about the lower part of the stomach, loins, 
and hips, — she threatens to miscarry. 

If these symptoms are after a time followed by 
the discharge of more op less blood, a partial sepa^ 
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ration of the child has already taken place. If 
the pains in the loins and hips increase, becoming 
sharper and more expulsive, — bearing down — 
with a free ^scharge of clotting bright-coloured 
blood, the child is altogether separated. And, in 
fine, if the blighted and dead child is not quickly 
expelled, thus terminating the whole process, this 
will be the case before many days elapse; preceded, 
however, in such a case, by the breasts becoming 
flaccid, the stomadi and bowels more or less dis- 
ordered, and the discharge altered in 9'Ppearance 
and offensive in character. 

Here, then, the presence of the discharge, the 
quantity poured forth, and the subsequent alter- 
ation in its colour, are, as will be afterwards 
pointed out, signs of considerable importance in 
marking the progress of miscarriage. 



SECT. ni. — THE CAUSES. 

The causes of miscarriage are numerous : they 
are either of an accidental or constitutional kind. 
The most iniportant of these are the following :— 

Accident^ may give rise to it. The delicacy 
of attachment between the offspring and parent, 
and the faciKty with which this union may b^ 
destroyed, have already b^n alluded to. If, then 
a sudden shock by ar fall, or a blqw on the sto- 
mach, occur to a woman While pregnant^ ^e can 
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readily perceive how miscarriage may take place 
as a consequence. 

Violent exercise or exertion is a very 
frequent cause. Immoderate exercise in dancing, 
riding, or even walking ; lifting heavy weights ; 
the fatiguing dissipations of fasionable life, — all 
or any of these will sometimes produce so much 
disturbance of the nervous and vascular systems 
as seriously to affect the well-doing of the child, 
and frequently produce miscarriage. 

Violent purgatives, emetics, etc., may 
produce miscarriage. It is well known that dras^ 
tic purgative medicines, by their cathartic in- 
fluence upon the lower bowel, now and then cause 
miscarriage ; and that the violent action upon the 
stomach of powerful emetics may produce a like 
effect. Both, therefore, should be carefully avoided 
during pregnancy. 

This leads me to observe, that strong purga- 
tive medicines, used with a view to promote mis- 
carriage, are necessarily taken in such quantities 
as generally to produce inflammation of the sto- 
mach an^ bowels ; and, if abortion is thus inten- 
tionally and wilfully effected, not unfrequently at 
a sacrifice which is never calculated upon — the 
death of the mother ! It cannot be too generally 
known that savine, rue, iron filings, squills, black 
hellebore, and preparations of the Spanish fly, all 
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of which have acquired considerable popular re- 
pute as substances capable of producing abortion, 
have no such influence directly upon the uterus ; 
that they rarely affect the uterus at all ; and that 
when this is the result and abortion is obtained, 
it is generally at the expense of the life of the 
mother. 

Violent mental emotions are capable of 
disturbing the organs of the body, and so pro- 
ducing miscarriage. It is notorious that our 
physical condition is affected by the stale of the 
mind. In the peculiarly sensitive condition of 
the pregnant woman, any extraordinary excite- 
ment, or depression, especially when produced 
suddenly, may therefore give rise to the evil of 
which I am speaking. 

The force of habit on the part of the 
womb to expel the child at a certain period of 
pregnancy is the most frequent cause of miscaiv 
riage. What I mean is this : miscarriage having 
once occurred, from accident or any other cause, 
there is a tendency to its repetition. A woman 
goes on in a very prolnising way to a certain 
time, and then miscarries, and again and again 
this occurs. Thus "a habit" is induced on the part 
of the constitution of the individual to the pro- 
duction of this accident; and then also slighteuc 

K2 
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causes, applied at the period when miscarriage 
formeriy happened, will be sufficient to induce it 
than would be required at another time. 

Delicacy of constitution, connected with 
habits of indulgence, may give rise to a state 
of health producing miscarriage. In high and 
fashionable life, among those who use little ex- 
ercise, live luxuriously, and sleep in soft warm 
beds, there is often a weak condition of the ves- 
sels produced which convey the blood from the 
parent for the nourishment of the child ; and the 
increased impetus and force given to the circu- 
lating fluid, induced by these habits, detaches one 
or more of these vessels, so that the supply neces- 
sary for the growth of the child is cut off, — and 
it withers, dies, and is expelled. 

In a naturally robust and vigorous 
constitution, the same effect may be produced. 
Miscarriage may arise from a rupture of the 
vessels of communication between parent and 
offspring ; but then it is under different circum- 
stances. An increased quantity of blood is made, 
more than is compatible with health ; it is pro- 
pelled, as a consequence, with unnatural power, 
through the vessels of the body, — the vessels of 
the womb participate in the irresistible vehemence 
of this action ; and if they do not suddenly give 
way, a sensation of weight and tension is experi- 
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enced aboat these parts, with shooting pains about 
the loins, hips, and in tine neighbourhood, which, 
if not relieved, rupture of the vessels quickly takes 
place, and miscarriage foUows. 

Lastly, a peculiar excitable state of consti- 
tution ; continuing to be unweU during preg- 
nancy; advancement in life before marriage; 
piles, in an inflamed state; as also severe and 
large loss of blood, from their rupture ; — these, 
and some other causes, may give rise to this 
accident. 



SECT. IV. — THE MEANS TO BE ADOPTED FOB 

ITS PREVENTION. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the principal 
causes which may excite miscarriage, we pro- 
ceed to consider the means to be adopted for its 
prevention. I shall divide this subject into two 
distinct parts : — 

I. The plan to be followed for preventing 

miscarriage by those who are subject to it ; 

and, 
IL The means which are to be used to put a 

stop to miscarriage, when it is occasionally 

threatened. 

K 3 
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I. Hie plan to he followed for preventing mw- 
carriage by those who are subject to it. 
This plan has reference to two distinct periods^ 
before the woman becomes again pregnant, and 
after she conceives. And I may illustrate the 
subject in two kinds of constitution, widely difffer- 
ing from each other, and requiring, in part, rules 
and directions directly opposite : — 

1. The plan to be adopted by a woman of deli- 
cate and feeble health and spare habit. 

Before she again becomes pregnant^ her object 
ought to be to invigorate her general health. This 
is to be accomplished first, by attention to the 
stomach and bowels. The latter may be com- 
fortably regulated by taking a wine glass of the 
beaume de vie at night, the last thing, twice a 
week, or oftener if necessary, the object being to 
induce a full and consistent evacuation daily. This 
medicine unites a cordial with its aperient quali- 
ties, and therefore strengthens the bowels, at the 
same time that it keeps them unloaded and free. 
But although it may be continued for a consider- 
able time, and with benefit, it is better, as the 
bowels again acquire tone &om the improvement 
in the general health, to discontinue its use, and 
have recourse to the lavement in the morning 
before leaving the dressing-room. I have known 
many instances where much harm accrued from 
the long-continued use of purgative medicines; 
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and although the exhibition of the one just ad- 
vised will be found exceedingly necessary, and 
beneficial in its influence for some weeks, I would 
much rather, after a time, do without purgatives 
at all, and simply use the warm water or thin 
gruel injection (a Ettle less than a pint in quan- 
tity) every third or fourth morning, as may be 
found needful. 

In conjunction with the aperient, if there is 
much debility of stomach manifested by little or 
no appetite and uneasiness and sense of weight 
after taking a meal, great benefit will arise from 
taking, three times a day, a pill consisting of sul- 
phate of iron, one grain and a half; sulphate of 
quinine, one grain ; extra<5t of gentian, two grains. 
This will not only strengthen the stomach and 
increase its digestive power, but, at the same 
time, sharpen the appetite. It may be pursued 
for some weeks, and then only continued once a 
day, about an hour before dinner. 

The diet must be small in quantity at first, but 
nutritious in quality : mild animal food, as boiled 
chicken, game, mutton, and beef; these must be 
well masticated, and therefore eaten slowly. The 
meat of young animals, as veal and lamb, must be 
avoided, as also pork. Fish should be seldom 
taken, as it leaves a large quantity of excremen- 
titious matter in the bowels. Mealy potatoes, or 
wellrboiled rice, stale bread, or captain's biscuit, 
should be the only solid taken with one kind of 
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animal food/ as the dinner meal; towards the con- 
elusion of which a glass of port wine^ thrown into 
half a tumbler of hot water^ with sugar and nut- 
meg, is the best kind of beverage. Coffee with 
brown sugar^ and brown bread not toasted^ and a 
new-laid egg, are best adapted'for breakfast ; and 
coffee, in preference to tea, in the evening. 

Animal food may be taken twice a day, when 
the stomach has acquired su£Scieht power to digest 
it : but in moderate quantities, and certainly never 
at night. The wine, too, may he increased to two 
glasses, but then without water. Port wine is 
most suitable, and it should never be taken until 
the conclusion of the meal. 

Lying on a couch after dinner, to induce sleep, 
does not at all assist digestion. Best for a couple 
of hours is certainly necessary; but the time 
should be employed in conversation, or light 
reading, rather than the frequently unre&eshing 
after-dinner doze. The patient must rise and 
retire to rest early ; she must lie on a hair mat- 
tress, and there must be no farther drapery about 
the bed than curtains at its head. The chamber 
ought to be large and airy. 

She must at once use the shower bath^ and at 
first the temperate salt-water shower bath, for a 
week or ten days. The temperature of the water 
must not exceed 85% and not be lower than "16^ ; 
and so gradually reduced until the shock of. the 
cold shower bath can be borne. It must be used 
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every morning, immediately upon getting out of 
bed — provided there is no perspiration present at 
the time — while the surface of the body retains 
the warmth of the bed. This insures reaction, or 
the well-known delightful glow, which will be 
proportioned, in a feeble and delicate woman, to 
the warmth of the skin and extremities previous 
to receiving the fall of the shower. Warm water 
should previously be put into the bottom of the 
bath, so that the ankles are covered; this will 
tend, in some degree, to lessen the shods, and, at 
the same time, to increase the reaction. Upon 
coming out o£ the bath, the surface of the body 
must be rapiflly dried, by a servant, with coarse 
towels, or flannels, and as rough as they can be 
well borne, as the friction thus produced is ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

If the patient is residing on the coast in the 
summer, she may bathe. It will be well, however, 
for her to commence with the tepid shower bath. 
After this has been employed for ten days or a 
fortnight, she may bathe in the sea ; and the best 
time in the day is two or three hours after break- 
fast, exercise being taken previously, but not to 
an extent to cause fatigue or perspiration. The 
patient ought to plunge in or be dipped suddenly ; 
one or two dips at first, and, after a time, the stay 
may be prolonged from five tQ ten minutes, and 
the body must be speedily dried. 

A very nervous and delicate woman, who can- 
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not bear, from apprehension, the shock of plunging 
into the sea, or that produced by the shower bath, 
will derive great benefit from daily having the 
body rapidly sponged with cold salt water, and 
quickly rubbed dry with rough flannel ; the more 
friction employed here the better, because the 
greater will be the subsequent warmth produced. 
This method is not adopted by many, from fear of 
taking cold; but if it is effected quickly, I. have 
no hesitation in saying it is the best preventive^ and 
diminishes the susceptibility to the impressions of 
cold. During the winter, the head and chest should 
alone be sponged ; and, during the period of being 
** unwell," the cold bath is inadmissible. 

It is not only necessary, however, to attend 
strictly to diet, and to the* other means pointed 
out ; the patient must also adopt a regular system 
of exercise, proportioned to her strength. She 
should commence by taking gentle exercise on 
foot, or in an open carriage, between breakfast 
and dinner. As her strength increases, she may 
extend the walk or drive, or take horse exercise ; 
never forgetting that it should always precede a 
meal, and never follow it ; that the amount of it 
should always be far short of fatigue; — in a word, 
that she should always feel re&eshed and invigo-: 
rated by it 

A change of air is often very desirable, and 
affords one of the most powerful means of improv- 
ing the general healtL In midsummer, autumn. 
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and during the winter, a residence on the coast is 
best for such a patient ; but in the spring and early 
part of the summer^ inland is to be preferred. 

And the last direction which has to be given 
here, and the observance of which is of great im- 
portance to t]iose who have been the subjects of 
habitual miscarriage, is this, — that the chance of 
pregnancy again occurring until three months 
have elapsed from the last accident must be strictly 
avoided. 

By such a plan of proceeding I feel confident 
the general health will be restored ; the individual 
will no longer have a capricious appetite, foul 
tongue, disordered stomach and bowels — sometimes 
sluggish, sometimes relaxed ; she wiU no longer 
rise in the morning unrefreshed by sleep, and re- 
tire to rest at night fatigued with the slightest 
exertion of the day : her flesh, which by slow but 
progressive steps she was losing, and had become 
flabby, and apparantly bloodless, will now return, 
hard and firm, and possessing the blush of health 
and strength ; — she will have found out how to 
obtain health ; and she will, if I mistake not, be 
careful to preserve It. 

After the patient becomes pregnant^ let every 
cause which might excite miscarriage be avoided. 
The principal causes have been pointed out. The 
patient must sleep alone — this is absolutely and 
imperatively necessary ; she must be more careful 
and attentive than ever to her diet, atid the regiv^ 
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lation of the bowels ; and^ above ail, guard against 
coBtiveness. Let the shower b^th be still con- 
tinued, and gentle exercise ; but carefully avoid 
any fatigue. As the period apfroaches when 
miscarriaffe occurred befarcy let vigilance and at- 
tention to rule be re-doubled. The patient must 
now keep on the sofa nearly all day ; retire to rest 
early, still using a mattress, and taking care that 
the bed-room be airy and well ventilated. If the 
slightest pain or uneasiness is felt about the loins 
or hips, the sofa must be immediately resorted to, 
and the medical attendant called in. If he ap- 
proves it, a little blood should be lost, and the 
bowels gently acted upon. When these symptoms 
subside, the recumbent position must still be con- 
tinued, and the above directions carefully observed 
for six or seven weeks beyond the time miscarriage 
last occurred. At the expiration of that time, I 
might say I believe yott ^ofi; gestation will go on. 
The health is invigorated; and the womb now 
strengthened, th)X)ugh the general improvement 
and increased tone of the whole system, is not so 
irritable, and therefore is not so likely to throw 
off its contents. It is not so weak, and therefore 
does not flag as it did before ; but Lb able to carry 
on those processes which are necessary for the con- 
tinued life and perfecting of the offspring. 

2. The plan to be followed by a woman of 
vigorous and robust health. 
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Befobe peegnanct takes place, the excite- 
ment and fulness of the system must be gradually 
reduced, at the same time that its general tone 
must in no way be impared. The plan proposed 
is the following : — 

Let the howeb be regulated, keeping them 
slightly relaxed with Bochelle, Epsom, or Chelten- 
ham salts ; and if this is effected, no other medicine 
will be necessary. 

Let the quantity of food be diminished, taking 
sparingly of meat ; selecting that kind only, and 
but once a day, to which reference was made 
before : dining from vegetables, rather than from 
animal food ; taking no wine or stimulant of any 
kind; no fermented liquor, the beverage with 
dinner being water only. Fashionable hours and 
habits must be pven up ; for they tend to keep 
up that excited state of the whose system which it 
ought to be the grand object to allay. 

I would recommend rising early ; sleeping in a 
large and airy room, with little clothes about the 
person, to prevent the accumulation of too much 
heat. 

The salt-water shower bath must be used every 
morning.; the quantity of the water being con- 
siderable, and, from the first, cold ; observing the 
precautions, before alluded to, in reference to 
rapidly drying the body. After the bath, a short 
walk may be taken before breakfast ; the latter 
should consist of coffee, brown bread, and fresh 
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butter. The patient may use considerable, but 
regular exercise, between breakfast and dinner: 
horse exercise, if it can be accomplished, is best ; 
but never to fatigue. Change of air is not abso- 
lutely necessary ; but in spring, and the early part 
of the siunmer, great benefit will arise from pur- 
suing this plan during a residence at Cheltenham 
or Leamington ; for every thing there will con- 
tribute to its regular and successful employment. 
In midsununer and autumn, the sea-side is most 
desirable ; as bathing, instead of the shower bath, 
may be employed, in this case, with great advantage. 

Afteb Pbegnangy has taken place the diet 
must be still sparing. If there is headach shortly 
after, with a full pulse, this slightly renewed 
excitement of the system, depending as it will 
upon the new action set up in the womb, must be 
allayed by the loss of a little blood. This measure 
must be repeated, in small quantities, if judged 
necessary by the medical man; never, however, 
ought it at any time to produce faintness. The 
cold salt-water shower bath should be still em- 
ployed daily ; and cold water used as an injection 
night and morning. The female syringes are all 
too small for the latter purpose, and much incofi- 
venience is produced by the frequent necessity of 
withdrawing the pipe for the purpose of refilling 
the instrument. This is easily obviated by substi- 
tuting for the common ivory tube of the lavement 
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pump a firar^nch gmn-djMtie tube, about hilf an 
inch in ^amefter, and ItaTii^ eerenl Iioles in its 
point, which must be rounded off * AnyqnantitT 
of floid may be iigected into the ragima with this 
instroment so pr^aredy without withdrawing the 
tabe. Exercide most be cimtinoedy — but not on 
honebodE, and with care. It is most impcntant 
that themoie evident and immediateexcitingcanses 
of miscaniage, — soch as fitigae, dancing, &a, — 
should be caiefidly gnaxded against ; and the pa- 
tient, firom the time she oonoavesy most sleep alone. 
As the period approaehes when, she formerly 
mucarriedy caie and attention must be more than 
ever exercised. She most now keep to the sofa 
altogether ; and continoe to do so for five or six 
weeks. If slight pain in the back should be 
experienced, it most not create alarm, but it will 
be right at once to seek medical adyice. If, how- 
ever, the individual has acted up to the rules laid 
down for her guidance, both for before and after 
conception, she need not fear any threatening 
symptom of her former accident presenting itself; 
but I confidently promise that she will, by going 
her full time, receive the ample reward of all her 
continued care and little privadons. 

IL 2%e means which are to he employed to put a 
stop to miscarriage when it is threatened, 

Now and then, particularly when it occurs for 

* Wciai md Son, 68. Stnmd, always hare a quantity of thcM 
by tbem. 
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the first time^ the whole process of a miscarriage 
does not occupy more than six or seven hours 
from the very earliest symptom of its approach to 
its final completion. But in by far the greater 
majority of cases^ more especially when h has 
become ^' habitual," its progress is not terminated 
in as many days, or even weeks. When this is 
the case — as is already evident — it may be 
clearly separated into Three Stages; a division 
I propose to adopt. This will tend to bring this 
important portion of my subject in a clearer light 
before the reader, and at the same time assist me 
considerably while pointing out, though with ne- 
cessary brevity, those directions which are to be 
followed in the different stages of this accident. 

The fibst Stage. — I shall speak of that as 
the *^ First Stage " in which the child has as yet 
sustained no injury, and the symptoms are only 
those menojcing miscarriage. 

It conmiences usually by the woman experien- 
cing a great depression of strength and spirits^ 
without any assignable cause. She loses her 
appetite, and has a little fever. Pains about her 
loins and hips soon follow; these are at first 
transitory, — they go and come, and, after a while, 
increase in frequency. Or if the patient be of a 
strong and vigorous constitution, there will be an 
excited condition of the circulation, manifested 
by a full pulse, throbbing in the temples, followed 
by a smart headach, a hot skin, thirst, and no in- 
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clination for food, and united with pains in the 
loins and a sense of weight and tension. These 
are so manj symptoms threatening miscarriage, 
but of course much modified bj the constitution 
and previous state of health of the individual 
For instance, some wiU experience only an in- 
distinct dull aching pain in the loins, with slight 
languor, continuing for many days without any 
other symptom: but if these feelings come on 
about the same period from conception at which 
miscarriage formerly occurred, it behoves the 
patient at once to attend to them ; for, if she does 
not, she may depend upon it the same event will 
befall her, however apparently trifling and un- 
important the symptoms may be considered. 

If then any of the foregoing symptoms present 
themselves, the medical attendant ought imme- 
didtely to be sent for. This is the time at which 
he can interfere with the most certain prospect 
of success ; and almost every thing depends upon 
its being done at a sufficiently early period. This 
is the first direction ofiered, — and with the next 
includes every thing; — the imperative necessity of 
a strict and unvarying attention to the rules and 
regulations which he enjoins. 

It has already been intimated that, at the first 
approach of these symptoms, the female must at 
once retire to her bed. She must strictly confine 
herself to it, resting on a mattress, with few 
clothes upon her, no curtains about her bed, or 

L 
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fire in the room — which ought to be large and 
airy. Her diet must be most sparing, — a little 
toast and water, lemonade, or thin gruel, tapioca, 
or sago; and whatever is taken must be given 
cool. Some gentle aperient, Cheltenham or 
Epsom salts, in two-drachm doses, may be taken 
every four hours. By this time, in all probability, 
the medical man will be at her bed side. 

The second Stage. — But suppose the 
patient has not heeded these symptoms ; that she 
has thought nothing of a little pain in the back, 
etc., and never having before miscarried, she has 
looked upon them as of no consequence ; the local 
pains will increase in frequency and power, and 
soon a discharge of blood, in clots, will be dis- 
covered, or, if more freely, of a clotting bright 
colour. This indicates that a partial separation 
of the child has taken place, and brings us to 
what I call the " Second Stage." 

Now, although it must be apparent that, under 
these circumstances, the probability that the pro- 
cess of miscarriage will go on is much greater 
than in the former stage, still I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is possible to check it even here ; 
and that frequently. But in a situation so critical, 
it will require a prompt and vigorous practice on 
the part of the medical man, and an equally 
decided and vigilant conduct on the part of the 
patient herself; and let her recollect, whentempted 
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to diaobey the instmctioiis she receiyes, because 
they may appear trifling, or a little too rigorous, 
that no man who enjoys her eonfidence would 
willingly lay down one role too strict, or one in- 
junction the performance of which was unimport* 
ant : and remember, also, that by imt act of dis- 
obedience she may blast every hope of success ; 
and thus throw away, in a nngle moment, the 
result of hours, nay of days and weeks, of careful 
and persevering deprivation. The only directions 
advisable for adoption before the medical man 
arrives are, strict rest in bed, — cold water dashed 
over the loins and hips, and the sudden application 
now and then of a piece of linen dipped in cold 
vinegar and water, — perfect abstinence, — and 
the aperient, as in the former case, every four 
hours. 

A woman never ought, if the premonitory 
sjrmptoms have been present, to advance to this 
stage of the accident; but it may be brought 
about very quickly by the shock from a fiJl, or 
any great exertion, when the first and second 
stages wiU frequently merge into one, — separation 
of some portion of the child having taken place 
from the first. Let her, under these circumstances, 
follow the above directions, until she can obtain 
further advice. 

The thied Stage. — If the previous means 
for stopping the progress of the threatened mis- 

L 3 
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carriage are unsuccessful, — if the discharge con- 
tinues, the pains increase, becoming slightly bear- 
ing down, and the other signs fc^ow which have 
before been pointed out, the "Third Stage" is 
&r advanced ; and of course every expectation of 
success on the part of the patient, or her attendant, 
must have fled,— and it only remains for the latter 
to conduct her safely through to the end; and 
afterwards adopt means for restoring her health 
and strength. 

One remark, however, it is important to make 
here. Whenever miscarriage occurs as late as 
the third month, or at any time after this period, 
the strictest observance of the recumbent posture 
is as necessary after the accident has taken place, 
as it is after delivery at the full period ; particu- 
larly if there has been much discharge prior to 
the extrusion of the ovum. This direction will 
gain weight by my observing, that very lately I 
was called to a case where discharge was a second 
time induced, and life nearly lost, owing to the 
neglect of this caution ; the lady getting out of 
bed an hour or two after a miscarriage of between 
three and four months. And it may be useful also 
to add, that patients, after a miscarriage, generally 
go about too early. The womb at this time being 
larger and heavier than in its natural state, this is 
likely to induce "a falling down" of this organ, — 
or the lesser evil, a troublesome attack of '^the 
whites;" both of which are avoided by keeping 
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the recumbent poetoie for a week or ten days 
after a miacaixiage. 

The fibst Stage, then, is one of warming ; 
and, by improfYmg it in time, a female ought nerer 
tonuBcany. 

The secokd Stage is one of hope; and with 
strict attention, that hope may be realised. 

The third Stage is one in which all means 
of prevention are nsdess ; and therefore its treat- 

■ 

ment has not fidlen under onr notice. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF BECKONIK69 OB or THE MOPE OF TEIXINa 
WHEN LABOUB MAT BE EXPECTED. 

The time when oonfinement maybe expected^ 
particTilarly if it be a first pregnancy, ib naturally 
a matter of considerable interest and importance 
to the young married woman; and it is certainly 
▼ery desinJ>le on all accounts that it should be as 
accurately determined as may be. 

It is impossible, however, by what is popularly 
called " reckoning," or indeed by any other means» 
to ascertain the exact day upon which labour will 
take place. There are many circumstances which 
prevent this, amongst others, the uncertainty con- 
nected with the duration of pr^nancy itself. By 
some, this period is limited to nine calendar months ; 
by others, extended to ten lunar months ; thus the 
estimated time differs with different medical men. 

And here in passing I would just observe, that 
the duration of pregnancy is spoken of in some 
works, and not unfrequently by professional 
men in conversation, as lasting '^.nine calendar 
months or forty weeks," as if these periods were 
one and the same. This, however, it ought to 
be remembered, is not the fact, for there is 
nearly a difference of a week. Nine calendar 
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months may be ledconed horn 273 to 275 days, 
according to the months of the year included; 
while 40 weeks are eqnal to 280 days. Hiis is 
an important point, and it too fireqnently e8Ci^>es 
the recollection of many persons. 

Ibelieve the best way to meet the difficulty just 
mentioned, is to allow 40 weeks, or 280 days from 
the day after the last day of the woman being un- 
welL Let her take this as her rule, and calculate 
by it, and she will most commonly be right. When 
consulted upon this matter, I ask my patient when 
she was last unwell? how long she continued 
so ? and from the day of its termination I reckon 
•40 weeks. Thus, a lady tells me she was taken 
imwell on the 28th December, and contiimed 
so four days; I add one mcnre, and from this 
day, being the Ist January, I reckon 40 weeks^ 
and conclude that she will fall in labour on the 8th 
October, a day or two before or after. I say a day 
or two brfore or after, because it is impossible to 
decide the matter to an hour or a day, for, as has 
been before observed, the duration of pregnancy 
itself is not absolutely certain ; it may in some 
women be more, in others less, than the time aboye 
specified. But I believe the above method will 
fix the time as near to the event as is possible, and 
in truth, as near to oertsdnty as ought to be wished. 
For it must be obvious, that, although it is im- 
portant that the female should know to a day or 
two when she may expect to be confined, to be 

L 4 
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acquainted with the exact day or hour for many 
weeks before that event is any thing but desirable, 
and therefore it is benevolently and kindly hidden. 

Sometimes, when asking the question, " When 
were you last unwell ?" in order to determine the 
time when labour may be expected, the patient 
replies, " I have forgotton ; I am very sorry, but 
I cannot remember!" This leads me to suggest 
that it would be well for every married woman 
to register, monthly, this event, so that if she be- 
comes pregnant, and this function ceases, she may 
know the exact day when it did so. 

For the purpose of facilitating reckoning, the 
following tables have been made. They are con-* 
structed very much on the plan originally adopted 
by Dr. Desberger, of Erfurth, and were first seen 
by myself, in a copy of these Hints, published in 
America, in 1841. The mode of using them needs 
but little explanation. Suppose a lady is taken 
unwell on the 28th of December, and continues so 
till the 31st, the reckoning must then commence 
on the day following — the Ist of Jailuary. Look 
for this date in the first colunm of the January 
table, and the corresponding dates of quickening 
and labour will be found standing in the same 
line ; that is to say, she will quicken about the 
20th May, and be confined about the 8th October. 

The period when last unwell, however, may not 
be recollected, or other circumstances referred to 
at length in the second chapter of this work, may 
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be present^ which may throw a woman out of her 
reckoning altogether. If such should exists she 
must wait till quickening occurs, and then look 
for that date in the middle column of the tables, 
and she will find the respective dates of the be- 
ginning and end of pregnancy on the same line. 
We will suppose, for the sake of illustration, the 
quickening to take place on the 20th May : she 
must look for the table in which May stands in 
the middle column (viz. the January table), and 
it will be seen that the confinement may be ex- 
pected on the 8th October. This, however, is at 
best but an uncertain mode of calculation, since 
the period of quickening varies very much, but it 
i is the only one I have to offer. 
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JANUARY. 




Date of becoming 
Pregnant. 


Date of 
Quickening. 


Date of eipected 
Confinement. 


Januabt 1. 


May 20. 


OCTOBSR 8. 


• •■ X* 


21. 


... ". 


••• 3* 


... 22. 


10. 


4 


23. 


11. 


••• 5* 


24. 


«•• , lx« 


■•• D« 


25. 


••• lu* 


••• •• 


... 26b 


14. 


••• o* 


27. 


IS. 


• •• «f* 


28. 


16. 


la 


99. 


17. 


11. 


30. 


... lo. 


••• »%• 


... ol. 


... 19. 


••• i9« 


JURB 1. 


20. 


H. 


% 


2L 


1& 


... S. 


22. 


< ..• 16. 


4. 


23. 


17. 


.» 5. 


24. 


••• lo. 


... 6. 


25. 


... iy. 


... 7. 


S& 


90. 


... O. 


27. 


21. 


... 9. 


28. 


22. 


10. 


29. 


23. 


11. 


• •• 30m 


24. 


12. 


• «• cll* 


••• 25. 


■«• lo. 


% 

NotbmbIir 1. 


**• 26. 


14. 


'••« X* 


27. 


... 15. 


• •• O* 


28. 


... 16. 


••• V* 


29. 


17. 




30. 


... lo. 


••• o* 


... 31. 


.»• 19. 


••• /• 
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FEBKUAKY. 


Date of beooming 
Pregnant 


Data of 
Quickening; 


Date ofespeeted 
Confinement 


February 1. 


JUNB 90. 


NOTBMBRR 8. 


••• 3»> 


21. 


... 9* 


• •• <A 


... 28L 


10. 


••• 4« 


93i 


11. 


••• 5> 


■.< 2«. 


12. 


••• o* 


2& 


13. 


7. 


•. 26. 


14. 


••• o» 


27. 


15. 


• •• «F» 


. •*• SdL 


16. 


10. 


29. 


17. 


11. 


sa 


18. 


... , 12. 


Jolt 1. 


19. 


••• *%i* 


... X. 


20. 


li. 


... 9. 


21. 


• •• XOa 


... V. 


... 22. 


16. 


... 5. 


ts. 


17. 


•*. 6. 


24. 


... lo. 


.•• 1 . 


25. 


... J9. 


... o. 


... 26. 


..• 20. 


... 9m 


27. 


2L 


10. 


28. 


... 22. 


11. 


29. 


as. 


12. 


SO. 


24. 


13. 


Dbcimbbr 1. 


25. 


14. 


2. 


... 26. 


...' 15. 


... 9. 


97. 


... 16. 


... %. 


... 28. 


17. 


... 5 
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MARCH. 


Date of becoming 
Pregnant. 


Date of 
Quickening. 


Date of expected 
Confinement. 


Marcb 1. 


July 18. 


Dbcbmbbs 6. 


• •• Xm 


la 


••• /• 


••• & 


80. 


••• Ch 


i. 


81. 


••• 9* 


•M 5> 


•.• 8£. • 


10. 


«•• 6< 


8S. 


11. 


•■• / • 


... Sv. 


18. 


••• o* 


85. 


13. 


••• 9* 


... 96. 


14. 


10. 


87. 


1& 


IL 


8& 


••. 16. 


18. 


89. 


17. 


IS 


... 9/. 


1& 


14 


•.• 31. 


... J9. 


•*• 15> 


AuQuar 1. 


80. 


•*• lo« 


8. 


8L 


17. 


•.• w. 


... 88. 


••« lo« 


i. 


83. 


••• I"* 


... O. 


•>. S4. 


so. 


••• 0. 


85. 


••• 3»1. 


... 7. 


... 96. 


>.* Sz. 


... O. 


87. 


... \ «3L 


9. 


••• 88. 


..• S4 


10. 


99. 


95. 


11. 


90l 


... 96L 


18. 


SI. 


S7. 


... Iw. 


JAirUAST 1. 


... 88. 


li. 


••• X* 


89. 


... lo. 


... 3. 


ao. 


... Id. 


4. 


••• 9i« 


17. 


••• S. 




^ 
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APRIL. 


Dateof becoming 
Ficgnant. 


Date of 

Quickeoing. 


DiHte of expected 
ConfliiemenL 


Ann. 1. 


Adqubt 18. 


Jaxvakw 6. 


«. 


19. 


7. 


... 3. 


90. 


M. 8. 


... *• 


21. 


... "• 


^ 6. 


M. 22. 


la 


& 


23. 


11. 


•M /• 


... Sc. 


12. 


... 8. 


25. 


13. 


... a 


^ 96. 


M. 14 


^ la 


27. 


1& 


... IL 


... 98. 


1«L 


^ 18. 


291 


17. 


13. 


30. 


la 


14. 


31. 


19. 


IS. 


SEmiOKR 1. 


90. 


16. 


MS •• 


21. 


17. 


... 3. 


22. 


18. 


••• «. 


23. 


19. 


••. 5. 


••• •»• 


••■ xw» 


& 


25. 


21. 


... T. 


26. 


82. 


••• 8. 


97. 


93. 


... 9. 


88. 


Sii 


10. 


». 


25. 


11. 


3o; 


... 26i 


12. 


31. 


87. 


13. 


Fbbsuart ]. 


88. 


:... li. 


... z. 


291 


15. 


M. 3» 


30. 


16. 

• 


... »• 
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MAY. 



Date of becoming 
Pregnant. 


Date of 
Quickening. 


Date of expected 
Confinement. 




May. 1 


Septbmbbr n. 


Fbbbuaby 5. 




... 3». 


la 


... 6. 




.M 3. 


... I9* 


... f . 




... V. 


20. 


- ... o. 




• !• 5. 


21. 


... SI. 




..> 6. 


••• mX» 


10. 




... . f . 


23. 


11. 




... o* 


... 24. 


12. 




... «7a 


25. 


18. 




10. 


... 26. 


14. 




11. 


27. 


... 15. 




12. 


28. 


1& 




IS. 


29. 


17. 




14. 


... 90. 


1& 




15. 


0C1X>BBK 1. 


• ■• mt^* 


4 


•*• 16* 


••• 3»« 


20. 




... , 17. 


••■ 9* 


21. 




••• lo« 


4 


... 22. 




■ • • Xi7» 


••• o* 


23. 




fiO. 


••• 6* 


24. 




••• xl« 


••• /• 


... 25. 




••• S2. 


• •• Oa 


26L 






9. 


27. 




S4. 


10. 


28. 




25. 


11. 


March 1. 




••. 26, 


12. 


•.. X. 




27. 


... IS. 


... S. 




28. 


14. 


*. 




... 29. 


•*• 15. 


•'. £). 




... wU. 


••• 16. 


.. 6. 




31. 


17. 


7. 
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JUJNK. 


Date of becoming 
Pregnant 


Date of 
Quickening. 


Date of expected 
Coufinement. 


June 1. 


OCTOBBS 18. 


Mabch 8. 


••• z« 


••• l«r« 


• ■•• 9* 


*•• Jim 


20. 


10. 


■ •• 4a 


21. 


11. 


... 5, 


... 28* 


18. 


... 6. 


23. 


1& 


9 


... Sv. 


14. 


••• o* 


95. 


... 15* 


••• 9« 


... 26. 


1& 


10. 


87. 


17. 


IL 


... 28. 


18. 


12. 


89. 


la 


IS. 


•«. 90. 


t.. 90. 


14. 


31. 


81. 


15. 


NOVBMBSB 1. 


... 88. 


la 


... Z. 


8& 


17. 


... 3. 


84. 


•.« lo. 


4. 


85. 


... IVm 


... 5. 


•a. 86L 


80. 


••• 6. 


87. 


SI. 


... f • 


8& 


... S2. 


... o. 


89. 


23. 


... 0. 


•*• 90. 


24. 


la 


... SI. 


85. 


11. 


Afbil 1. 


••• 86. 


12. 


... X. 


... X/. 


... Iw. 


•*• Of 


28. 


14. 


4 • 
... Vi 


29. 


15. 


... o. 


3a 


... 16. 


••• 6. 
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JULY. 


Date of becoming 
Pregnfmt. 


Date of 
Qnickening. 


Date of expected 
Confinement. 


July 1. 


NOVBMBBS 17. 


April 7. 


fi. 


18. 


... 8* 


••• 3> 


19. 


••• 0. 


••• 4* 


2a 


10. 


••• 6. 


81. 


11. 


& 


••• 22. 


12. 


••• 7* 


23. 


••• 13. 


• ■•• Oi 


24. 


14. 


••• 9* 


25. 


IS. 


la 


..• 26. 


16. 


11. 


27. 


17. 


i«. 


28. 


18. 


13. 


29. 


19. 


14. 


30. 


•*• 20. 


15. 


Dbcbmbbr 1. 


21. 


1ft 


••• 3»« 


... 92. 


17. 


••• o» 


2a 


•*• lo* 


4. 


24. 


19. 


«•• 5. 


25. 


20. 


••• 6. 


... 26. 


21. 


••• 7* 


27. 


••. 22. 


*•• 8. 


28. 


2a. 


... Sf. 


29. 


24. 


10. 


ax 


25. 


11. 


Mat 1. 


... 26. 


12. 


o 

••• A* 


27. 


ISw 


■•• 9« 


28. 


14. 


••• *• 


29. 


• •• Id. 


••• 5. 


••• 30. 


1& 


••• 6* 


..• 91. 


17. 


••• / • 
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AUGUST. 




Date of becoming 
Pregnant. 


'Date of 
Quickening. 


Date of expected 
^ Confluement. 


AUOVST 1. 


Dbc^mbbk 18. 


May 8. 


••■ z« 


••• MjtJm 


••• Sf« 


••• 9« 


20. 


la 


4l 


21. 


11. 


••• 5* 


22. 


12. 


••• o. 


23. 


... lo. 


••• f ■ 


24. 


14. 


*•>- o> 


25. 


•••■ Xft)a 


• ■• •fm 


26. 


• •• 16a 


10. 


27. 


17. 


11. 


28. 


• •• lOa 


12. 


••■ ZSf* 


• •• i«7a 


la 


• a* lA/« 


20. 


14. 


• •• via 


21. 


• •• Ids 


Jandakt 1. 


22. 


16. 


... X. 


23. 


17. 


... 3. 


24. 


18. 


... 4. 


25. 


• • • 1 9 « 


... 5. 


... 26. 


fiO. 


... 6. 


27. 


21. 


... / . 


28. 


... 22. 


... O. 


29. 


£3. 


... V. 


mmm ^H/« 


... 24. 


la 


• •• W'^ • 


25. 


11. ' 


June 1. 


... 2fi. 


12. 


••• 3»« 


27. 


IS. 


• •m Va 


28. 


14. 


• •a 4a 


29. 


... 15. 


••• 5. 


... oU. 


... 16. 


• •• 6a 


31. 


17. 


««• /« 
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SEPTEMBER. 



Date of becoming 
Pregnant. 


Date of 
Quickening. 


Date of expected 
Confinement 


Seftbmbrr 1. 


January 18. 


JVHB 8. 


... 8a 


••• IV* 


... 9* 


••• 3. 


20. 


10. 


... ^. 


81. 


n. 


»*• o. 


S«. 


18. 


... 6. 


83. 


... Iw. 


... f . 


84. 


14. 


••■ 8. 


25. 


15. 


... Sf . 


•.• 86. 


... 16. 


10. 


87. 


17. 


: 11. 


88. 


.•■ lo. 


18. 


89. 


19. 


IS. 


30. 


80. 


14. 


31. 


81. 


«.. 15. 


Fbbkuast 1. 


82. 


... 16. 


... *. 


S3. 


17. 


>.. 3. 


£4. 


• 


... 4" 


85. 


19. 


... 5. 


... 66. 


... vO> 


... 6. 


87. 


81. 


••• /. 


88. 


... 88. 


... o. 


... miy» 


SS. 


... «F. 


30. 


84. 


10. 


July 1. 


86. 


* ... 11. 


••« 2»« 


86. 


18. 


• •• v» 


87. 


... lo. 


• •• v« 


88. 


14. 


■ •• %}m 


••• x^. 


... 15. 


••• 6* 


... wU. 


16. 


••• / • 
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OCTOBER. 



Date of becomiDf 
Pregnant 



OcroBBB 



1. 
S. 
S. 
4^ 
5. 
6L 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
18. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16L 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
21. 
82. 
23. 
84. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29 
30. 
31. 



Date of 
Quickeniof. 



Fbbbuart 



Marcb 



17. 

18. 
19. 
80. 
21. 
28. 
2& 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
2& 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6L 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

18. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 



Dale of expected 
Confinenent 



JOLY 



AiXHirr 



8. 

a 

K). 

11. 

12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
SO. 
•81. 
S2. 
SS. 
S4w 
85. 
96. 
97. 
88. 
89. 

9a 

31. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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NOVEMBER. 



Date of becoming 


Date of 


Date of expected ' 


Pregnant.. 


Quickening. 


Confinement 


NOYEMBBB 1. 


March 20. 


August 8. 


.•• z> 


21. 


, •»• s. 


••• St 


... 22. 


[ la 


^ 


23 


11. 


••• 5. 


... 2m. 


12. 


M« 6. 


S5. 


... 13. 


••• /• 


... 26. 


14. 


..• o* 


27. 


... LO. 


••• St 


28. 


... 16. 


10. 


2a 


. 17. 


u. 


... 30. 


... 18. 


12. 


... 31. 


19. 


ML 


April 1. 


20. 


lU. 


••• £9 


21. 


IS. 


• •• V* 


22. 


16. 


4. 


23. 


17. 


... 9. 


24. 


18. 


••• & 


25. 


■>. ■ 1". 


.»• / . 


. ... 26. 


... SO. 


... 0- 


27. 


21. • 


... V. 


2& 


22. 


-. ... 10. 


29. 


9S. 


11. 


••• 3v. 


^ M. 


12. 


... 31. 


25. 


... 13. 


Sbptembrr 1. 


26. 


14. 


... z. 


.«■ , xj. 


».. 16. 


... s> 


••• ^*P» 


... 16. 


... 4. 


29. 


... » I** 


... 5. 


«.. su» 


... vs. 


..» 6. 
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DECEMBER. 


Date of becoming 
Pregnant 


Date of 
Quickening. 


Date of expected 
Confinement. 


Dbcbmbbb 1. 


Apbil 19. 


Sbptbmbbb 7. 


... X. 


20. 


... 8. 


... IM 


•«• 21. 


2 ... *§• 


... Mm 


•.. 22. 


10. 


... 5. 


23. 


11. 


... 6* 


24. 


12. 


••• /. 


25. 


13. 


... 8a 


•.. 26* 


14. 


... "• 


27. 


. 15. 


10. 


28. 


16. 


11. 


29. 


17. 


12. 


30. 


18. 


IS. 


May 1. 


19. 


... ' 14. 


■ ... % 


... 20* 


IS. 


... 8. 


21. 


16. 


4. 


22. 


17. 


... 5. 


23. 


18. 


... 6. 


24. 


• •• X«7« 


... /• 


2tf. 


20. 


... 8. 


26. 


21. 


... , 9. 


... * 27. 


22. 


10. 


•28. 


2a. 


11. 


29. 


24. 


12. 


... . SO. 


26. 


IS. 


Octobbb 1. 


•■• 26. 


14. 


2. 


27. 


... !». 


... 3. 


28. 


16. 


... *• 


... 29. 


17. 


... s. 


30. 


18. 


... 6L 


31. 


19. 


... •. 
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CHAPTEB VL 

HIKTS FOR THE LYING-IN BOOM. 



PAET I. 

Referring to the Mother. 



sect. i. — the period previous to labour. 

Op labour itself and the symptoms of its 
APPROACH. — ** In every circumstance which re- 
lates to natural parturition, it is impossible not to 
see, and not to admire, the wisdom and goodness 
of Providence, in ordaining the power, and fitting 
the exertion to the necessities of the situation, 
with a marked respect to the safety both of the 
mother and the child." These, the words of one 
of the most practical and eminent physician- 
accoucheurs of his day — the late Dr. Denman 
— deserve the thoughtful consideration of every 
woman about to become a mother. They contain 
a most important and valuable truth, the know- 
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ledge of which is in a high degree calculated to 
remove unnecessary apprehension, and particularly 
that sort of undefined dread which almost all 
women suffer under when looking forward to labour 
for the first time. To all such, then, I would say, 
weigh these words well ; they will greatly tend to 
strengthen and fortify your mind in anticipation 
of those sufferings which you must pass through, 
and to relieve it of that needless anxiety with re- 
gard to the result, to which your own inexperience, 
and the idle gossip of the ignorant, may have given 
rise. " Your safety in child-birth," Denman says 
elsewhere, ^^is ensured by more numerous and 
powerful resources, than under any other circum- 
stances, though to appearance • less dangerous." 
Let the timid and nervous woman, when in the 
prospect of labour she may be disposed to despond, 
remember these statements, and in the hour of 
trial itself let them afford her that encouragement 
and comfort with which they are fraught. And, 
again, while I would not speak lightly of the 
pain she will have to endure, because to speak 
lightly would not be to speak truly, still I can 
assure her, as the result of many years' experience, 
that again and again has my patient, after her 
labour, informed me that the amount of pain has 
fallen far short of what she expected ; and that 
in a large majority of cases patients have ac- 
knowledged that they have been enabled to bear 
their sufferings very much better than they anti- 

M 4 
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cipated. I need scarcely remind her of the reward 
of her sufferings; that although the decree has 
gone forth, "in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children," it has also been declared, and how true 
is it, that " she remembereth no more the anguish, 
for joy that a man is. born into the world." 

For some time before the commencement of 
actual labour, a variety of changes are taking place, 
which nature is making preparatory to the process 
itself. Of these, however, the female knows 
nothing, except indeed of one change, which be- 
comes marked and evident enough in most cases, 
viz. an alteration in the form and size of the abdo- 
men. This is sometimes so considerable, that a 
woman often appears, and really is, less in the 
ninth than in the eighth month of pregnancy. 
This subsidence of the abdomen arises in part 
from the fact of the child being situated lower 
than formerly ; it sinks down. This change takes 
place either gradually, and therefore impercep- 
tibly, from day to day, while yet it is suflSciently 
obvious after the lapse of several ; or suddenly, 
during the course of one night. It may appear 
some days before labour; oftener, however, only a 
few hours before its commencement. 

It is a useful symptom, affording to the medical 
attendant satisfactory information, and pointing 
out to the patient that her labour is not far off. 
And it is attended with certain effects, in part 
agreeable, and in part productive of discomfort ; — 
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agreeable, because the woman now feels lighter 
and more alert, and breathes with more ease and 
comfort than she has done for weeks past, and 
her night's rest, oonseqoentlj, is less interrupted 
and £eu: more refreshing to her; — attended with 
discomfort, because the child being lower, the 
bladder and lower bowel are somewhat pressed 
upon, and an irritable condition of one or both 
may arise. 

Many women are subject, towards the dose of 
pregnancy, to pains, which, in their ^tuation, con- 
tinuanoe, and recurrence, so much resemble those 
of labour, that, though in reality of a different 
kind, an indiTidual who has even had many children 
may not be able to distioguLsh them. These are 
called ^'Fahe or spurious pains.^ They will be 
situated in the back and bowels, pafising round to 
the loins, and descending to the hips and thighs, 
going and coming like labour pain^ They are 
sometimes attended with an involuntary effort to 
press down, when they bear so dose a resemblance 
to the pains of an advanced stage of labour, as not 
only to make a woman believe that labour has 
commenced, but that she is about to be deli- 
vered. 

They may come on ten days or a fortnight 
previous to actual labour, and may continue irre- 
gularly until that period ; which circumstance 
explains those cases we occasionally hear of where 
women are said to be in labour ten days or more» 
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when, in all human probability, they were not 
really in labour half the number of hours.. 

Again, before a first labour, false pains fre- 
quently occur, last for some hours, and are then 
followed by actual labour, which is thus made to 
appear a very long, tedious, and wearisome pro- 
cess to a young female who is entirely ignorant 
of the matter ; when, in fact, the labour perhaps 
was, for a first, of fair average duration. 

As they may be produced by a disturbed con- 
dition of the bowels, from flatulence, costiveness, 
or an attack of diarrhoea, — also from great phy« 
sical fatigue, or mental excitement, all these causes 
ought to be carefully avoided. And if an attack 
comes on, medical aid must at Once be sought. 

Attendants. — The nurse, it is well to have 
in the house a few days before confinement is 
expected. Some ladies I know object to this. I 
think it an unwise objection. Suppose labour 
comes on suddenly in the middle of the night, 
and proceeds rapidly. While the medical man 
and the nurse are gone for, you are left alone with 
young and ignorant servants, who can give you 
neither comfort nor help. This is surely not a 
very enviable position to be placed in, and as it is 
easily avoided, it ought to be. 

The well-doing of the patient during the lying- 
in month so much depends upon the nurse, that 
she ought not to be hastily or thoughtlessly 
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chosen ; and none are justified in recommending 
an individual for this important duty^ unless they 
are personally acquainted with her fitness for the 
ofiSce. Too little attention is usually paid to this 
point ; and although the lying-in room is not to 
be considered a sick room, still its duties require 
quite as much vigilance and attention, or it will 
otherwise inevitably assume that character. 

Serious and important are the duties which de- 
volve upon the monthly nurse ; and well would it 
be for English women, if all who undertake this 
office came from a better educated class of society 
than they, too often do. Ignorance and coarse- 
ness of manner are unbearable in a nurse : it is 
dangerous to have such a person to carry out your 
measures ; while she is certainly any thing but a 
fit companion for the patient, who nevertheless 
has almost no other for two or three weeks. 

A nurse should be intelligent (that is, possess 
good common sense, and have made a good use of 
it), so that she may be able fully to comprehend 
and remember the directions and wishes of the 
medical man; tender in her mode of carrying 
those directions into effect, and gentle in her 
general manner ; active, and physicaUy able to do 
all that is required of her; and lastly, vigilant, 
that she may quickly discern the approach of 
symptoms (if they should arise) that demand the 
attendance of the physician. It is well, too, when 
she has been a mother herself, that she may be 
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able, from experience, to sympathise with that 
class of sufferings she is called upon to alleviate. 

Deafness in a nurse is a great evil. However 
able in other respects (and they are generally a 
most willing class of persons), this infirmity ren- 
ders her decidedly unfit for the lying-in chamber. 
Amongst other reasons, the diflSculty of arousing 
a deaf person in the middle of the night, when 
perhaps in a deep sleep, has been again and again 
experienced as a great annoyance. 

The fiiend that is to be present should also be 
now sent for. The young married woman usually 
and naturally enough selects her mother as the 
friend to be present during her labour. If the 
nearest and dearest ties of aflfection were the sole 
criterion of fitness for this duty, then indeed 
would the choice be wise, and the offices required 
be admirably performed. But, inasmuch as self- 
possession and the most perfect command of the 
feelings are as essential in the attendants of the 
lying-in room as kindness of disposition and ten- 
derness of behaviour, so the parent will do well 
to pause before she ventures upon the task. If 
assured that her feelings are not likely to betray 
her judgment, then indeed will her presence be a 
source of great comfort to the patient, and a relief 
to the medical man ; but if not, it would be cruel 
of her to undertake the office, and a confidante 
must be selected in some judicious and affection- 
ate married friend, whose presence during the 
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hour of trial will insure sympathy and yet en- 
couragement. 

Always send for the medical man as soon as any 
symptom of labour comes on. Whether it be 
necessary for him to remain in the house or not, 
he will determine. It is true there is little fear 
of his being too late in his arrival in the lying- 
in room, if it be a first labour ; though even this 
may occur, for such labour may be unusually 
rapid, though it is rarely so. There is no saying, 
however, how quick after-labours may be ; and, 
therefore, it is never safe to delay sending an 
early sunmions. This observation is made because 
it not unfrequently happens that a patient, recol- 
lecting that her former and first labour was tedious, 
and unwilling needlessly to occupy her professional 
man's time, hesitates to send for him. Meanwhile 
her labour may suddenly and rapidly advance; 
and the child, contrary to all expectation, be born 
before the arrival of the accoucheur. When the 
first positive signs of labour then show themselves, 
send for the medical attendant, and he can deter- 
mine on the propriety of remaining or otherwise. 

During the labour the medical man, the nurse, 
and the patient's friend are all the assistants the 
occasion demands. The lying-in room is not the 
place for a crowd. A great number of persons 
breathing the atmosphere of the same room soon 
poll,ute it; and if there happen to be a fire, its 
temperature will inevitably be raised to a point 
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which will make the patient restless and feyerisfa, 
and add to her feelings of fatigue ; and this t^ain^ 
by rendering the pains irregular or ineffective, 
will often needlessly protract the labour. The 
patient also is much disturbed by their conyerss^ 
tion ; and what is a much greater evil than this, 
they frequently, by their imprudent remarks, 
diminish her confidence in her own powers, and 
sometimes ako in the skill and judgment of her 
necessary attendants. The conyersation of stxch x 
persons too often turns upon the long and tedioua 
labours said to be witnessed elflewhere, the details 
of which, of course, lose nothing by repetition. 
This is most injudicious and injurious to the 
patient's state. It inevitably produces an un- 
favourable impression on her mind, and creates 
doubts and fears aa to the result of her own 
labour which otherwise would never have arisen. 
This has the invariable and immediate effect of 
diminishing the force and frequency of the labour-* 
pains, and sometimes of suppressing them alto- 
gether for many hours. Such subjects ought 
never even to be alluded to in the lying-in cham- 
ber. The conversation ought ever to be cheerful 
and encouraging; and there can be no possible 
reason why it should be otherwise. The hope of 
a happy, and it may be speedy, termination to her 
sufferings, should ever be kept in .the view of the 
patient. It will inspire her with an activity and 
resolution, which will have a most useful and 
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favourable influence upon her situation. There 
is no fear, howeyer, of such persons or topics 
being introduced into the lying-^room, if the pre- 
vious advice in reference ta the individuals to be 
selected for this occasion is only acted upon. 

I have repeatedly seen the bad effects of a hot 
and crowded room. Once and again have I been 
called up in the night to a labour, which, con* 
sidering the time it commenced, ought to have 
terminated in the day, had it not been protracted 
by the causes now adverted to. In one of these 
cases I counted in the lying<-in room, and that 
by no means a large one, as many as half a dozen 
people, who, by the help of a large fire, had ren* 
dered the atmo^^ere so heated and impure, that 
one would have thought that every body not 
necessitated to remain by duty would have been 
glad to get out of it as soon as possible. To make 
matters worse for the patient, she was half buried 
in a soft feather-bed ; while a friend, if not two, 
were on the bed for the alleged purpose of sup- 
porting her ba4:k: for supporting her iirengthy 
cordials had been from time to time administered. 
This state of things having existed for hours, 
with the talking, and gossip, and anxious looks 
of the friends, it is not very wonderful that the 
patient's strength had become entirely exhausted; 
her mind depressed ; and the natural progress of 
the labour so interrupted, that artificial assistance 
had at last been imagined necessary. Such as- 
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sistance, however, was not required, as it seldom 
is, and the remedies were as simple as they were 
successful. I put the fire out, and the friends 
too. I relieved the patient's mind of its heavy 
burden by fairly explaining to her how her pre- 
sent condition had been brought about, and by 
confidently and truly assuring her of a successful 
issue of her labour. Rest and perfect quiet were 
then obtained; and after a little while, the apart- 
ment having become cool, she fell into a refresh- 
ing slumber. By and by she was aroused by 
labour pains, which had been impeded and almost 
suspended by the former mismanagement; they 
became vigorous and frequent, and after a while 
the case terminated naturally and safely. . 

Such a case as the one just related is by no 
means a solitary one ; and though the state of the 
lying-in room may not often be quite so bad as 
that above described, it often approximates to it. 

These cases are generally talked of afterwards 
by the friends who have been present, as having 
been severe and alarming : they always forget to 
add one fact, — that if so, they themselves were 
the cause of it. 

It would be unpardonable were I to omit that 
I have witnessed the injurious eflfects of communi- 
cating distressing intelligence to a patient in labour. 
Whatever may happen, let it not reach the lying- 
in room. Mental excitement of any kind tends to 
disturb and interrupt the favourable process pf 
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child-birth; and the same remark applies^ with 
equal force, to the early days after delivery. 

Every requisite which is necessary for a lying- 
in chamber, should at this time be in its place, and 
ready for use. It is unnecessary to detail mi- 
nutely what is required. The skin of leather, or 
a large sheet of oil-skin, for guarding the bed, or, 
which is preferable, the Mackintosh sheeting; the 
dressing-gown for the patient to wear in the early 
part of labour^ and the other portions of dress 
detailed under the section "Dress;" the broad 
bandage ; the small horse-hair cushion for a later 
period of the labour, to be firmly secured to the 
post of the bed for the feet to press ag^nst^ 
pomatum or lard ; a skein of strong sewing thread; 
the flannel receiver, and a plentiful supply of linen 
generally ; the wooden bath, referred to in Part 
the Second of this chapter (page 220.) — these, and 
other things which will naturally suggest them- 
selves to all persons familiar with the lying-in 
room, should all now be in readiness. 

The bed-boom. — The bed-room of a lying-in 
patient should be large and airy, and, if possible, 
communicate with another room. It should have 
a fireplace for. fire in winter, which in the summer 
should be made in the adjoining apartment. Of 
all rooms in the house it should be the room least 
exposed to noise. 

The proper ventilation fo|^ the lying-in room 
throughout the month (as much so as during the 

N 
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labour) must be carefully attended to. The air 
must be kept cool and fresh; its temperature 
never allowed to exceed 60** of Fahrenheit ; and 
nothing that would render the atmosphere impure 
must be permitted to remain in the room one mo* 
ment longer than necessary. There can be no 
doubt that one of the principal sources of those 
diseases of the lying-in room, which in former 
times were so prevalent in this country, was the 
impure and heated air, together with the smother- 
ing system then pursued. The prejudices in which 
that system originated are not altogether laid aside 
in the present day, and the medical man's direc- 
tions upon this subject are too frequently disre- 
garded. I am continually obliged upon entering 
the bed-room to draw aside the curtains, to open 
the door, or order the fire to be kept low that a 
hot room may be made bearable. . 

The bed, in summer, should have only so much 
hangings about it as will serve to protect the 
patient from draught ; while, in winter, the cur- 
tains must never be so closely drawn that the 
atmosphere within them shall become confined and 
heated. 

Afebient medicine. — As labour approaches 
the bowels should invariably be cleared by some 
aperient, or consequences exceedingly disagree- 
able to a delicate woman will inevitably occur at 
the latter stage of the labour^ A table-spoonful 
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of castor oil is the best medicine for this purpose^ 
particularly if the bowels have already been con- 
fined a day or two^ and there appears to be suf- 
ficient time for its operation. K, however, labour 
has commenced, by no means take aperient medi- 
cine, but use the lavement, — the injection to con- 
sist of o>ne pint of warm thin gruel, or barley- 
water, with two table-spoonfuls of castor oil. 



SECT. II. — THE PERIOD DURING THE PROCESS 

OF LABOUR. 

The BED. — As the patient is to lie on her 
left side, the bed must be so placed that she may 
be either at the foot, or right side of the bed. 
Many prefer the foot, because the foot-post serves 
to support the feet during what is called the 
second stage of labour; but then this post should 
have a small hair cushion secured firmly to it by 
straps for the feet to press against, otherwise they 
will be found tender and fretted subsequent to 
labour. 

Where there is both a mattress and bed, it is 
better for the mattress to be uppermost. The 
patient in a feather-bed is likely to sink into a 
hole, which is inconvenient to the attendant, and 
keeps the patient too hot and close. 

And, next, the bed must be "guarded," as it is 
popularly called ; that is, so arranged as to pre^ 
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serve it with certainty from being soiled or injured*^ 
The- method of doing .this is very simple. The 
blanket and sheet having been placed upon the 
feather-bed^ or mattress^ as usual^ a blanket is to 
be spread upon the right side of the bed, and to- 
wards the lower end, and upon this a skin ofleather, 
or a large sheet of oil-skin, or the Mackintosh 
sheeting ; one or two blankets are now to be 
folded over this — then a sheet, upon which the 
patient lies on her left side ; and, lastly, a sheet, 
blanket, &c., is to be thrown over her person, as 
the season of the year may determine. Patients 
are frequently too warmly covered by the nurse, 
which relaxes and weakens when strength is of so 
much consequence. 

. It is a common practice on the Continent to 
deliver a woman on one bed, and immediately after 
to remove her to another. This plan is sometimes 
adopted in this country : it is only necessary to 
observe that such a mode of procedure incurs 
much danger. 

The dress. — When the pains of labour first 
commence,, the dress should be so arranged that if 
its progress becomes suddenly rapid it may be 
readily changed. 

A loose dressing-gown is best in the earlier part 
of the labour. This must be exchanged, when 
the patient lies down for good, for a chemise and 
bed-g0wn folded up smoothly to the waist, and a 
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flannel petticoat without shoulder straps, that it 
may afterwards be readily removed. 

A broad bandage, too, must be passed Joosely 
round the abdomen as the labour advances to its 
dose ; and its application must not be left until 
after the delivery, for it then would be attended 
with some difficulty and some risk. Neither must 
its use, on any account, be omitted altogether, as 
the most serious consequences have frequently 
resulted from such neglect. The breadth will 
depend upon the size of the woman ; but it should 
be wide enough to extend frpm the chest to the 
lowest part of the stomach. The best thing is a 
new and sufficiently large towel ; for although a 
proper belt (to which we shall refer shortly) must 
be eventually applied, there are obvious reasons 
why this is not advisable immediately after 
delivery. 

Some persons suppose that wearing their, stays 
during labour assists them, affi)rding support ; but 
they are improper, being rather in the way than 
useful. 

Shivering. — Rigours are very common during 
the early part of labour, and will vary in degree 
from a gentle tremor to an agitation of the f^ame 
so violent as to shake the bed on which the patient 
rests. It is most desirable that this should be 
known, lest it should produce alarm, for which 
there is. not the slightest ground. I am acquaixited 
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with one ladj^ where this symptom always ushers 
in her labour, which is quickly and easily accom-* 
plished. 

The attendants in the room will wish to ^ve 
spirits, warm spiced wine, &c., to relieve these 
rigours ; but this should be resisted. Warm di- 
luting drinks are always useful, as tea, a cup of 
coffee, or plain gruel; but wine, or spirits and 
water, ought to be absolutely forbidden, for they 
are unnecessary, and are always productive oif 
fever, and subsequent mischief. 

Vomiting. — An inclination to be sick, followed 
by actual vomiting, is one of the most frequent 
occurrences attending the early part of labour. 

It may be produced by the close sympathy 
which exists between the stomach and womb, but 
an overloaded stomach is a more frequent cause. 
In either case it is useful : in the latter, it clears 
the stomach of improper food ; in the former, 
the practitioner sometimes is very sensible of the 
good effects arising from it in forwarding the 
labour. It is an every-day saying of a monthly 
nurse, ^^ that one fit of vomiting has more effect 
than six pains," and there is a good deal of truth 
in it. 

Cramp. — This is very likely to trouble the 
patient who has been unnecessarily kept for many 
hours on the bed in one position. It may affect 
the muscles of the side, the thighs, or legs. 
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Except that it produces intense pain for the 
moment it lasts, it is not attended with any un- 
favourable result ; is relieved by the friction of a 
warm hand ; or, if the patient be able, by getting 
up, and walking for a minute or two about the 
bed-room. 

The bladder. — In the early part of labour 
there will be a constant inclination to pass the 
urine ; and very frequently it will be driven from 
the bladder in small quantities at every pain, which 
often leads the patient and her friends to belike 
that " the waters " are escaping. The latter cir- 
cumstance naturally excites alarm if the medical 
attendant has not arrived. There is not the 
slightest cause for this. 

Sometimes an opposite condition will exist in a 
more advanced stage of the labour, particularly if 
it has been protracted — an inahility to pass the 
urine when the desire arises. This should never 
be disregarded by the patient ; the medical man 
should always be informed of it, as also if many 
hours pass by without the desire itself occurring. 

Much present inconvenience, and sometimes 
lasting mischief, have arisen from a neglect of 
this precaution. 

Examination by medical attendant. — 
Soon after the arrival of the practitioner, if labour 
has commenced, he requests through the interven- 
tion of the friend of the patient, or the nurse, to 
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make an examination, — ^^to take a pain^ as it is 
termed. This is frequently objected to ; and from 
a false delicacy, the patient does not consent to 
ids wish until obliged by the severity of her pains 
in a more advanced stage of the labour. 

Now it is highly important that in the (sarliesf 
stagQ of the process this examination should be 
made ; for the medical attendant obtains necessary 
and valuable information, which regulates his con- 
duct. Thus he ascertains whether labour has 
actually commenced, or if the pains are spurious 
or false pains only, requiring a plan of treatment 
for their relief, which he at once prescribes.* He 
is enabled to determine by it whether his assist- 
ance is necessary : whereas if it is deferred he 
might be the means of occasioning mischief, by 
being an idle spectator when he ouglit to be acting. 
And, moreover, it enables him to encourage his 
patient, not only by informing her how far she is 
advanced in labour, but, what is of much more 
importance, whether the position of the child is 
natural. 

The medical man having Intimated his wish to 
make this examination, withdraw3 from the bed- 
room to afford the patient an opportunity of placing 
herself upon the bed for the purpose proposed. 
Unfortunately she but too frequently takes a wrong 
position, and the medical man, upon his return to 
the bed-side, is necessarily obliged to rectify it, — 

• See page 169. 
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a circumstance at all times painful to the mind 
of a delicate woman^ and equally annoying and 
vexatious to the practitioner himself. The right 
mode is as follows : — 

A lady should place herself upon her left side, 
at the foot of the bed, in such a manner as will 
enable her to fix her feet firmly against the bed- 
post ; her hips within ten or twelve inches of the 
edge of the bed; her knees drawn up, and her 
body bent forwards. This position will bring the 
head and shoulders near the centre of the bed, and 
pillows must be placed to raise them to a comfort- 
able height. The nurse should then throw a 
covering (a blanket or otherwise, according to the 
season of the year) over her mistress, the curtains 
should be drawn, the room slightly darkened, and 
a chair placed by the side of the bed for the medi- 
cal man. By adopting the foregoing plan, the 
medical attendant is not even seen by his patient ; 
her feelings of delicacy are in no degree wounded, 
and as the inquiry itself yields such important 
information, and gives no pain, aU rational ground 
of anxiety is obviated. 

There exists a vulgar prejudice in the minds of 
some persons that these examinations are attended 
with great benefit, that they materially assist the 
labour, and expedite the termination of the 
patient's sufierings ; and she is therefore, naturally 
epough, continually looking for. such supposed 
assistance. This is an injurious mistake; for 
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frequent examinations are not only superfluous, 
but may materially retard or interrupt the pro- 
cesses of labour. 

Diet. — This must be light and simple, and 
supplied from time to time in moderate quantities. 
Tea, coflee, broth, plain gruel, arrow-root — light 
nourishment of this kind is best. Under many 
circumstances, oranges and other sub-acid fruits 
will be found Very grateful, and may be indulged 
in without hazard. Solid animal food is not 
admissible, and in fact very seldom desired. 

Stimulants and cordials, such as wine, spiced 
gruel, &C., so much employed formerly, are now 
happily almost banished from the lying-in chamber: 
Given in liberal quantities they are productive of 
danger, disposing to fever or inflammation after 
delivery ; and in smaller doses, they disorder the 
stomach, and often, instead of forwarding, retard 
the labour. If a small quantity of wine should 
at any period of the process be really required, 
the medical man alone can judge of its necessity, 
and he alone will give it. 

The practice of urging women to eat and 
drink, to keep up their strength^ is highly to be 
deprecated. What food is wanted will generally 
be asked for ; but to load the stomach is not to 
nourish and strengthen the patient, and most 
certainly will in no degree expedite the delivery, 
but tend to protract it. 
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PoSTUBB, ETC. — The time occupied by the 
labour^ if well managed by the attendants, may 
be relieved of much of its tediousness. Until the 
patient is advised to lie down for good by her 
medical attendant, she may be allowed to pass 
through this period in that posture most agreeable 
to herself. Walking, standing, sitting, kneeling, 
lying on the bed, will all be tried in turn, and 
there is not the slightest objection to this. Indeed, 
confining a patient even to her bed-room during 
this time is quite unnecessary : she will be more 
amused by being allowed a greater range; this 
likewise wiU be rather useful than otherwise, by 
changing the air as well as the scene. 

The bed must not be too much indulged in ; 
it heats, oppresses, and weakens the patient. If 
iatigued, she may lie down on the sofa; and 
should lie on her back, or right side, rather than 
the left, as this last must be her future ppsition. 
It is too much the practice to keep the patient ion 
the bed from the very first, thus adding to the 
tediousness of the labour, unnecessarily wearying 
and weakening the patient, and frequently in- 
ducing severe attacks of cramp in the side, thighs, 
or legs. 

A patient may almost determine f$f herself 
whether it is necessary for her to keep to the bed 
or not. What is called the first stage of labour 
is by far the longest usually, — the pains being 
short and far between, becoming longer and more 
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frequent as the stage advances^ but unaccompanied 
by any disposition to bear down; the latter cir- 
cumstance being the striking distinctive mark 
between those of the first and second stage* Now 
so long as the pains are not bearing down, the 
patient may keep about, and with advantage. 
Care must, howevjer, be taken throughout the 
whole labour that the patient is not kept too much 
on her feet. The attendants in the lying-in-room 
frequently err in this particular ; and, by making 
the patient continually walk about, with the idea 
that it will expedite the labour, greatly fatigue 
and exhaust her, and inevitably delay and in^ 
terrupt the process. If at any time there is a 
disposition to sleep, it should be encouraged. 
A little sleep, however short, refreshes the 
system, and is of great use in a labour. The 
cheerful conversation of a kind and judicious 
friend is almost as valuable, too, as repose; 
choosing, as she will, in the absence of pain, 
subjects totally unconnected with the situation 
of the patient. 

It is a very common thing, during the earlier 
period of the labour, to hear the attendants im- 
portuning the patient to assist her pains, "to 
bear down forcibly,"— that is, to exert the muscles 
under the power of the will in forcing downwards* 
This is worse than useless. The fact is, that 
during the first stage of labour, the voluntary 
efibrts of the patient are neither called for, nox 
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can be beneficUL They may exhaust her strength^ 
bat cannot advance the hbonr. By and by, how- 
ever, she will find that she cannot withhold her 
exertions, — ''that it is no longer a matter of 
choice, bat of necessity," — that .she is obUged to 
bear down ; then it will be nsef ul. 

The patient's mind is often depressed by being 
told, through the whispering of some injadiciou9 
finend, that her pains are unprofitable, — that 
they do no good. This statement, however, is 
never the fact. The pains may not be so effectual 
as we might wish them to be; but every one 
(daring a natural labour), however slight, is use- 
ful in forwarding the process. ''No person in 
labour ever had a pain, depending on her labour, 
which was in vain." It has proved sometimes a 
very unfortunate circumstance when the attend- 
ants in a lying-in chamber have acquired the idea 
that the pains did np good, or were unprofitable. 
This has led to many improper practices, intended 
to encourage the pains ; to the use of cordials and 
strong drinks, or to the exhibition of medicines 
supposed to have the effect of hastening delivery ; 
by which it has often happened that a labour, 
which would have terminated easily and happUy 
in a few hours, remains unfinished for many hours, 
sometimes for days. 

The patient will complain, in the course of her 
labour, of great pain and suffering in her back, and 
will be yery ui^ent to haye pressure made iiji 
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order to alleviate the pain. This support, however, 
must be given with care ; for it would seem that 
the degree of pressure made must sometimes tend 
to bruise the back, so powerfully is the hand 
pressed upon it. But the patient will be so de- 
sirous of having it made, and conceive^ that it so 
much relieves her, that it will be impossible to 
forbid it altogether. 

Pbobable dubation op the laboub. — 
This must ever depend upon the circumstances of 
the individual case. A first labour, it must be 
acknowledged, is almost always slower than sub- 
sequent ones ; but this is all, for I can confidently 
declare that, under proper management, there is 
not a jot more danger with a first than with 
future deliveries. This fact, then, when it does 
happen to be wearisome and tedious, ought to 
inspire confidence in the powers of nature, and 
in the skill of the medical attendant ; and thus 
prevent both needless anxiety and injurious 
impatience. 

The fact is, that all labours, whether a first or 
not, vary considerably in respect to duration. — 
There is nothing more uncertain than the time a 
labour will take. In the same woman the process 
shall have been accomplished with rapidity for 
three or four successive confinements, and then 
a tedious and protracted labour shall follow. This 
circumstance, however, does not necessarily in- 
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volve either difficulty or danger ; but in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the slow labour is 
equally safe with the quick labour, provided no 
meddling interference is used, and nature is left to 
the secure, though it be slow, accomplishment of 
her object. And this is the point to which I wish 
to bring the serious consideration of the reader. 
The most universally popular, and at the same 
time most mischievous error that is met with in 
the lying-in room, is the notion that the power 
and eflfect of labour pains may be promoted by 
various means. It is supposed that the medical 
man can do this, and therefore he is frequently 
entreated, during the presence of a pain, to assist 
the patient. It is imagined that the patient can 
greatly aid by her own efforts, and therefore she 
is exhorted to bear down ,with all the force she is 
able to exert. And in the absence of pain, it is 
thought that the exhibition of hot and cordial 
nourishment will excite the pains and make them 
more vigorous, and therefore these are sometimes 
given, and liberally. Now all this is most mis* 
chievous, and diametrically opposed to the truth 5 
and indeed constitutes, in great part, the med- 
dling interference to which allusion has just been 
made. Natural labour is a natural process ; and 
nature, in the execution of this wonderful and 
beautiful work, is not only perfectly competent 
to accomplish it for herself, but will not brook 
any interference. Resort, therefore, to. the arti- 
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ficial means referred to — acting upon the po- 
pular terror of giving assistance, and you will 
find, not only that you do not assist the labour^ 
but that you arrest its progress, and invariably 
lay the foundation of difficulties which otherwise 
would never have arisen. If, then, you would 
prevent a perfectly natural labour from becoming 
a long and lingering one, (amongst other things,) 
avoid keeping your room too hot and too close ; — 
avoid keeping too much in bed, or over-fatiguing 
yourself by too much walking ; — avoid prema- 
ture bearing down efforts ; — avoid cordial and 
strong drinks, under the false idea of supporting 
your strength and increasing the frequency and 
power of your pains ; — and, lastly, obey implicitly 
the advice and directions of your medical attend- 
ant. How much evil an attention to the last ad- 
monition would prevent, the physician-accoucheur 
can amply testify. Whether the lying-in womaw 
be the inmate of a palace or a cottage, if things 
are to go on well, from the moment labour com- 
mences and thiB medical man enters the lying-in 
chamber, every thing ought to be guided by his 
judgment, and under his unlimited control. I say 
again, therefore, to the patient, and more particu- 
larly to the patient's attendants, pay a scrupulous 
regard to the wishes and directions of the medical 
attendant, and cause not a mischievous delay oir 
increase of suffering where there need be none. 
. From all this it must have, been seen that 
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generally it is quite impossible for a medical man to 
form an opinion worth any things as to the probable 
duration of any given labour. The incessant in-* 
quiries, therefore, made upon this point are in fact 
useless. Not so, however, the confident assurance 
that all is going on well This ought ever to in^ 
^ire the patient with confidence, and with that 
gentle and patient endurance, whidi, at such aii 
hour, will prove of inestimable value to hen 

Close op labour. — When the labour is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and the pains become bearing down^ 
as it is now far advanced, the bed must be kept 
altogether. This is what medical men call the 
second stage ; and having arrived, the patient may 
assist somewhat with voluntary effort, viz. exerting 
her abdominal muscles and diaphragm ; and to en* 
able her to do this she must not scream, but during 
pain hold her breath. A cloth or jack-towel will 
also be fixed to the bed-post for her to pull by, or 
she will grasp the hand of another person. But 
this auxiliary ought not to be employed to pull by 
80 much as to fix the trunk. And if the patient 
only follow the dictates of nature in this matter^ 
she will do right ; for she will find that all that is 
required is almost an involuntary exertion of vo- 
luntary muscles. Let her, however, be careful to 
make no straining effort in the absence of pain, 
during the intervals of which she ought to lie a^ 
perfect rest, renewing her strength. As the tcr^ 
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mlnation of the labour immediately approachei^ 
the patient must be careful not to give way to 
feelings of impatience and become restless; but 
implicitly follow the directions of her medical at- 
tendant, otherwise serious consequences to herself 
might hereafter ensue. And now^ if she have 
previously obeyed his instructions, she will be in 
possession of that strength and fortitude which are 
called for at this time, and prove invaluable. 

The labour completed^ the patient may turn 
slowly on her back, and the broad bandage^ to 
which allusion has already been made, will be 
spread evenly, and pinned or buckled sufficiently 
tight around the lower part of the person to give 
a comfortable feeling of support. Sometimes a 
compress is put under the bandage : this should 
never be allowed, except under the direction and 
wishes of the medical man. I have known it pro- 
duce, by its pressure, injurious consequences. 
The object of the bandage, as it is generally used 
by medical men, is simply to give moderate and 
equal support to the abdominal muscles, which 
have had the pressure from within suddenly with- 
drawn, and to prevent the uneasy sensations which 
would arise on their relaxed condition. For this 
purpose the addition of the compress is quite un- 
necessary. 

A little tepid gruel may now be taken by the 
patient, and she should be left to rest. If disposed 
to sleep, she should indulge it.; but if not^ must 
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be kept perfectly quiet, and undisturbed by con*- 
versation. The importance of quiet and sleep 
immediately after delivery is not sufficiently re- 
garded. 

How TO PROCEED IF THE CHILD BE BORN 
BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE MEDICAL AT^ 

TEND ANT.— It not uufrequently happens, sub- 
sequent to a £rst eonfinement, that with some 
women their labours are so rapid and short (two 
or three strong and powerful pains being sufficient 
to bring the child into the world), that it is quite 
impossible for any medical man to get to them in 
time for their delivery. Under these circum- 
stances, the friends are generally excited and 
alarmed. There is no occasion for this : still they 
ought to be acquainted with what is best to do. 

If the patient is not already iu bed, let her get 
upon it, as quickly as she can. Let her turn on 
her left side. Let the clothes be arranged, as far 
as time will allow, in the manner described before. 
And when the child is born^ let the attendant take 
care so to place it, that there shall be a free access 
of air to its mouth. A few pains more may cause 
the after-birth to be expelled. If so, the cord 
may be tied and divided (of the mode of doing 
this I shall presently speak), — the child, wrapped 
in its flannel receiver, niay be carried away from 
the mother to be washed or dressed, as may be 
most 9onvenient. Next, the bandage must be 
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slipped round the patient, and being pinned suf- 
ficiently tight to give comfortable support, she 
must be left quietly to repose, until the medical 
man arrives. And all this must be done without 
hurry and bustle, or it will not be done well. 

The child may he horn, but the after^birtk may 
not be expelled. If so, no nurse ought to be 
permitted to remove it. This hint cannot be too 
strongly borne in mind; for an injudicious inter- 
ference with the after-birth may be attended with 
the most serious consequences. But, is the cord 
to be tied and the child separated, when this 
is the case? This must depend upon circum- 
stances. If the patient is residing in the country, 
for instance, and a considerable time must elapse 
before the medical man can possibly arrive, if the 
child has cried or breathes vigorously, it may be 
done with safety. If, on ihe other hand, the 
medical attendant is shortly expected, the less 
done the better. Simply see that the infant has 
air ; place it on its back. 

And now with regard to the mode of securing 
and dividing the cord. Make two ligatures, each 
consisting of half a dozen threads of coarse thick 
cotton. Bring the cord within view, but be very 
careful not to expose the mother. With the first 
ligature tie the cord about three fingers' breadth 
from the child's abdomen ; and place the second 
about three fingers fiirther still from the child, 
and use just sufficient force to secure but not to 
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divide the cord with the ligatures. The navel- 
string onaj/now be cut with a pair of scissors 
between the two ligatures^ and the child taken 
away. 

Twins. — K there should happen to be twins, 
the mother (if possible) should not be made ac- 
quainted with the fact till both children are born. 
This is an established practice with medical men, 
as mischief might ensue from the apprehension 
with which the patient might contemplate the 
second labour. Unfortunately, however, the at- 
tendants in a lying-in room, taken by surprise 
(when informed by the medical man after the 
birth of the first of the existence of another child), 
often, by their incautious conduct, discover the 
fact prematurely to the patient. This, be it re- 
membered, should ever be carefully guarded 
against for the patient's sake. 

After-pains. — About half an hour or so af- 
ter delivery, a patient must expect pain again to 
occur. These pains, however, will dilBPer from 
those which have just subsided; as they are not 
attended with bearing down efforts, and are ac- 
companied by slight discharge : these are called 
" after-pains." They will continue off and on, 
with more or less frequency, severity, and dura- 
tion, for about eight-and-forty hours. In this 
respect, however, they vary much in different in- 
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dividuals ; but, whether mild or severe, they must 
be borne with patience, and must not give rise to 
anxiety, since they are useful and salutary. If, 
indeed, they should be violent, they are under the 
control of medicine, which will be accordingly or- 
dered for that purpose. 

These pains rarely occur with first children. 



SECT. III. — FBOM AFTER DELIVERY TO THE 
TIME OF LEAVING THE CHAMBER, 



AbBANGEMENT of patient's DBESS, ETC. — 

The medical attendant having retired from the 
room, it sometimes happens that an inexperienced 
nurse proposes to make her mistress comfortable, 
and if allowed will change the linen about her per- 
son, and alter her position in the bed ; in effecting 
which she will perhaps lift her off the bed, or if 
not, place her in an erect or sitting posture upon it. 
Nothing can be so improper, or more likely to in- 
duce serious consequences. It is the duty of the 
medical man himself to leave his patient comfort- 
able, as it is called, and it is in his power to do 
this, without running any risk, or altering her 
situation in the bed ; that is, if the previous direc- 
tions about her dress have been attended to. 
Little things are often of great importance, and 
are sometimes found to be so when it is too late. 
An hour, or an hour and a half, however, hav" 
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ing elapsed from the time of delivery, the neces-t 
sary alterations about the bed and dress may be 
made. The soiled linen is to be removed, and the 
chemise and night-go wn> previously folded around 
the chest, drawn down. The patient is then to 
be carefully moved to the upper part of the bed ; 
in eflPecting which the horizontal position is to be 
strictly preserved, and on np account y for one mo^ 
menty mtist the mother be raised uptight. The pa- 
tient herself must be entirely passive whilst this 
change is being effected ; no effort must be made 
or assistance given by her. 

These arrangements finished, the room must be 
slightly darkened; the most perfect quiet observed; 
no conversation, and, least of all, whispering, be 
permitted ; the friend must guard the 'room from 
all intruders, — the nurse take the little one into 
the adjoining chamber, if the arrangements wiU 
permit it, — and the patient be encouraged to seek 
a long and refi-eshing sleep. 

Passing water. — About seven or eight hours 
after delivery the patient must make an attempt 
to pass water ; and whilst this is to be done as 
nearly in the horizontal position as possible, there 
is no objection to her turning round upon her 
knees for this purpose, if it is found to be ne- 
cessary. 

If the labour has been tedious, there will some-* 
times be di£^culty in evacuating the bladder. In 

o 4 
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such a case^ a cloth should be wrung out in warm 
water^ and applied to the lower part of the stomach 
and external parts. If, however, the fomentations 
&il to obtain relief, then the medical man at his 
next visit must, without fail, be informed of the 
circumstance. 

This inability occurs very frequently, and a 
lady should be very careful that she does not de* 
ceive herself in this particular. Passing a little 
water drop by drop does not empty the bladder ; 
and if it be not emptied, the patient may rest as- 
sured that assistance is demanded. It would be a 
sadly mistaken delicacy which kept a patient from 
hiding such a circumstance from her attendant: 
even a very temporary concealment has often been 
most injurious; while prolonged delay has, in 
many instances, led to the most disastrous con- 
sequences* 

The bowels. — On the evening of the second, 
or morning of the third day, some aperient medi- 
cine should be taken ; and this ought to be given 
though the bowels may have been previously 
moved, for they will be only partially relieved. 
Castor oil is the best medicine, and will generally 
be ordered. FiU two-thirds of a wine-glass with 
milk, coffee, or mint-water, and upon this pour a 
large table-spoonful of the oil, which may be thus 
swallowed without being tasted. If it does not 
have the desired effect after four or five hours, the 
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dose must be repeated. If the stomach will not 
retain the oil^ some mild aperient draught may be 
substituted; for all drastic purgatives should be 
carefuUy avoided at this time. 

The administration of an enema^ consisting of a 
pint of warm gruel or barley-water, with two 
table-spoonfuls of castor oil, is certainly the pre- 
ferable mode of acting on the bowels, provided the 
patient does not object to it. It is the lower 
bowel which is generally torpid at this time, from 
the continued pressure (for so many weeks) of the 
enlarged womb upon it, and the enema acts di- 
rectly upon this part of the intestinal canal. 

The repetition of aperient medicine, or the 
enema, during the time the patient remains in the 
lying-in room, will also be required : the perfect 
rest of the body induces a costive condition of the 
bowels, which must be assisted by some of the 
foregoing means. 

The discharge. — Aftpr delivery, a discharge 
commences, which is at first of a red colour, thin 
and watery. It soon, however, changes its* aspect, 
and successively presents an appearance approach- 
ing to green, afterwards to yellow, and finally to 
Roiled water. It varies in quantity in different 
females ; for in some it is extremely scanty, whilst 
in others it is profuse. It seldom ceases before 
the expiration of a fortnight or three weeks : if, 
therefore, it suddenly cease at any time during this 
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period^ this circumstance must not be disregarded 
as unimportant. 

The liberal use of tepid milk and water as a 
wash during the existence of the discharge will be 
necessary, and will be productive of great com- 
fort ; and let no lady permit the prejudices of the 
nurse to interfere and prevent this direction from 
being attended to. In general, the dictum of the 
latter personage on points like the present, how- 
ever unreasonable it may appear, is received and 
submitted to, because she is supposed by her ex- 
perience to be fully informed upon all such mat- 
ters. It happened to me, when giving directions 
on this very subject, whilst in attendance upon a 
highly respectable lady during a miscarriage, to 
hear from her, that her nurse in the country never 
permitted any thing of the kind until a full fort- 
night after delivery, lest she should take cold. 
Was any thing ever more preposterous ? 

This must be delicately and carefully managed 
by the nurse. The milk and water, as above, 
should be used three or four times a day for the 
first week, and gradually left off as the discharge 
diminishes. A nice soft sponge should be pro- 
vided ; and the napkins must be changed suffi- 
ciently often, but applied just warm, as any sudden 
impression of cold might be mischievous. The 
nurse must effect all thi^ without causing any 
change of the horizontal position, which is quite 
unnecessary, and so soon after the delivery always 
undesirable. 
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It Is right to observe, that this discharge haying 
proceeded healthfully for a week or so, will some- 
times become very profuse ; and if not attended to, 
will continue thus for many weeks, seriously affect 
the patient's health, and perhaps prevent her from 
nursing her little one. The medical attendant 
should be early informed of this circumstance. 
This condition is but too frequently brought on by 
the diet and regimen being too stimulating for 
this period, or from the lying-in room being kept 
at too high a temperature; or more frequently 
stilly from the patient leaving the recumbent posi- 
tion too early. 

Personal cleanliness^ too, is of the 'utmost im- 
portance to the well-doing of the lying-in patient ; 
and although this remark may appear at first sight 
quite unnecessary, experience proves the contrary. 
In the lying-in room there is always a great fear 
of taking cold ; and this apprehension leads many 
women (the most careful at other times as to the 
condition of their skin) to forbear the usual mea- 
sures of cleanliness : they are afraid. Now, inas- 
much as for a longer or a shorter period subsequent 
to delivery there is always more than usual exuda- 
tion from the surface of the body, so more than or- 
dinary means should be taken for its removal, lest 
it become a source of injury. Frequent change of 
bed and body linen is all that is necessary at first ; 
but as. soon as the patient can bear it, the whole sur- 
face of the person should be bathed by means of a 
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sponge with tepid vinegar and water, carefuUy 
drying one part before proceeding to another. The 
bathing the arms alone will be found to refresh 
and comfort the individual greatly : it may be com- 
menced in this way. It must be done by the 
nurse carefully and quickly. 

The management of the bbe asts. — The 
plan to be adopted in reference to the manage- 
ment of the breasts wiU depend upon various cir- 
cumstances, and no general rules that may be laid 
down upon this subject will be without an occa- 
sional exception in the lying-in room. Their 
management however, will chiefly depend upon 
whether it is a first or second confinement, or 
rather whether the individual has previoualy 
suckled a babe or not. • 

In a first confinement there is seldom any milk 
secreted before the third day, or even later. The 
milk ducts are generally impervious up to this time, 
and there has consequently been no discharge from 
the nipple. About the third day after delivery, 
however, and now and then a little later, the breasts 
become hard and swollen, and very soon painfuL 
As the process of secretion proceeds, the breasts, 
more swollen than ever, appear to be made up of 
large extremely hard lumps or knots, and become 
very heavy and tender. After a time the milk is 
at ^Mts height," as it is termed ; and if the breasts 
be fomented or gently pressed, a small quantity of 
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milk will be seen oozing from the nipples. If tbe 
infant is placed at the breast, the action of suck- 
ling will be attended with some degree of pain, 
but followed by considerable relief;, and as the 
milk flows the hardness will diminish, the general 
swelling subside ; and the milk being freely and 
frequently drawn off, the feelings of the patient 
will become more comfortable, and all pain re- 
moved : the breasts will be distended only when 
some hours have elapsed since they were drawn, 
and thus lactation will be established. 

The treatment of the breast in this case is very 
simple. It should remain untouched until it be- 
gins to enlarge ; about the third day. I do not 
believe putting the child to the breast at an 
earlier period does any good, and I am sure I have 
seen it productive of much evil. Nurses are too 
much in the habit of infringing this rule ; and in 
consequence of the frequent application of the 
child's mouth to the nipple, and from its repeated 
and fruitless efforts to get that which really (at 
this time) does not exist, the nipple becomes hot, 
irritable, and tender, perhaps cracked ; the mother 
exhausted and dispirited (for the fears of a young 
mother are soon excited, and she becomes appre- 
hensive that she shall not have nourishment for 
the child) ; and the child itself is made fretful, and 
from its constant crying becomes a cause of dis- 
tress and consequent mischief to the parent. 

The fact of the nipple not being free, as nurses 
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call it, before delivery, is the cause why they con- 
sider the early application of the child subsequent 
to it so important, and that therefore they cannot 
apply the infant too early. This measure, too, 
they think necessary, lest the instinct of suckling 
should be lost if not thus indulged within a few 
hours after birth. There is some show of reason 
in the latter notion, but it is nothing more ; for 
this instinct is readily preserved by means of the 
sucking bottle, which indeed is necessary, in order 
ta supply the child until the breast milk is se- 
creted. 

Immediately the breasts are found to enlarge 
and the lumps to form, the nurse should gently 
rub them with warm almond oiL This must be 
done every four or five hours^ and for four or five 
minutes at a time. As the breasts increase in size, 
but before they become distended, the child should 
be put to them after they have been rubbed : this 
will be generally about the fourth or fifth morn- 
ing. At first little milk will be obtained; but 
by and by the supply from the breast will alone 
be sufficient to satisfy the demands of the infant. 
From this time the parent will have no further 
difficulty ; she must, however, carefully dry the 
nipples after each time of suckling, lest they be- 
come sore and chapped ; she should also guard 
them from pressure. 

It will frequently happen that the breasts be- 
come so hard and swoUeii, that the infant expe- 
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liences considerable difficulty in drawing out the 
nipple. Various methods have been suggested to 
overcome this evil. The mode I always propose 
is as follows : — First, foment the hardened breasts 
with flannels wrung out in warm water, — or take 
small wooden bowls soaked in warm water, wrap 
them up in flannel, and then place them over each 
breast, or apply nicely made bread and water 
poultices. Any of these means will promote the 
easy flow of the milk. Having done this, let the 
nipple be drawn out either by a vigorous child of 
three or four weeks old — by a grown person — 
or by the following method : — Take a pint decan- 
ter, or a wine bottle with a smooth mouth ; fill it 
to the neck with boiling water; pour out this 
water almost immediately ; and, provided it is not 
too hot, apply the mouth of the decanter to the 
flattened nipple. As the decanter cools a vacuum 
will be created, and the nipple will be elongated 
in its neck; retain it thus a few minutes, when 
the bottle is to be gently removed by depressing 
it, and immediately apply the child. 

Various kinds of breast pumps and other ma-* 
chines have been invented, but none answer the 
purpose so well as the simple warm bottle, the 
mouth of another child, or that of a grown 
person. 

In a second confinement — that is, if the mother 
has previoufily been a nurse, — the circumstances 
connected with the secretion, of the milk, and the 
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plan to be followed in reference to the breast will 
differ somewhat from that just detailed. 

There is ordinarily, for two or three weeks 
prior to the occurrence of labour, an exudation 
from the nipples daily of a fluid somewhat re- 
sembhng milk ; and in the course of twelve hours 
subsequent to delivery, a prickling sensation is 
felt in the bosom, which gradually enlarging, a 
full supply of milk is produced in twenty-four 
• hours. 

Here then the time at which the child should 
be put to the breast differs from that in a first 
confinement; it must be applied at a much ear- 
lier period. It should be done within the first 
four-and-twenty hours after delivery. This will 
secure the drawing out of the nipple before any 
hardness of the breast occurs which may render it 
difficult, and will also encourage the flow of milk ; 
for the tery effort made by the infant to obtain it, 
will, under the present circumstances, excite its 
secretion. 

As in the former case, the breast must be rub- 
bed gently with the warm almond oil every time 
before the child is put to it ; and, if it be neces- 
sary, the nipple must be drawn out by the means 
already suggested. In general, however, if com- 
mon care is only employed, no difficulty whatever 
obtains in a second nursing. 

If the patient should be so unfortunate as to 
have sore nipples,, they must be treated as directed 
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in the chapter on the breast.* This is one of the: 
most eairly and most troublesome attendants upon 
suckling. It frequently, however, arises merely 
firom a want of due care, either before delivery or 
after it ; and as frequently continues a source of 
great suffering and distress to the patient, who thus 
endures much more than is necessary, from a want 
of a judicious selection and persevering application 
of remedies. 

Visitors. — It is most important, through the 
whole of the lying-in month, that the body and 
mind of the patient should be kept perfectly easy. 
It has been already observed, that the lying^-in 
apartment must be kept cool and well ventilated ; 
it must also be kept quiet. 

In reference to the admission of visitors, in a 
first confinement, I am always apprehensive of 
mischief; for it is then that the lying-in room is 
so attractive. The numerous relatives and friends 
all eagerly flock to the house, anxious just to see 
the young mother, and nurse the child. If this 
anxiety is indulged by the medical man, it never 
fails to be injurious. It matters not how well the 
patient may be, — the ordinary excuse upon which 
friends are admitted. It is not uncommon to 
hear them say, when the mischief is done, " Oh I 
we thought her so well that a visit could not pos- 

• See page 244. 
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sibly be hurtfiiL" It is always runniDg a most 
unjustifiable risk; for the very pleasure that is 
experienced by the patient's seeing her young 
friends, under her present circumstances, is alone 
sufficient so to excite and disturb her system as to 
be productive of the most imfavourable results. 
It should ever be remembered that the most per- 
fect quiet and repose are positively necessary to 
the weU-doing of the patient: she must be seen 
but by one visitor -* her medical friend. 

The same precaution is equally necessary in 
future confinements ; but as the situation of the 
lying-in patient is not now a novelty, and she her- 
self is fully alive to the importance of solitude, 
rest, and the avoidance of all excitement, this point 
is generally strictly observed. 

The recumbent postdre. — Although there 
can be po possible necessity for a lying-in woman, 
if doing well, to remain in bed after the fourth or 
fifth day, it is imperatively necessary that she 
continue in the horizontal position for a sufficient 
length of time after her delivery. The period re- 
quired must ever depend upon circumstances, and 
a great diversity in this respect will be found to 
prevail in different individuals. No lying-in wo- 
num, however, should leave the recumbent position 
at all for the first two weeks, and but occasionally 
for the third week; and in some instances this 
position must be maintained much longer ; at all 
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events it should be continued so long as any dis- 
charge remains. 

Thousands have suffered during the rest of 
their lives from the very general and very repre- 
hensible custom of indulging prematurely in an 
upright or sitting posture. The half-recumbent, 
half-sitting posture, too, has been productive of as 
great an amount of mischief. If the trunk of the 
body is not recumbent, it matters not where the 
extremities are placed ; and yet women think if 
they do but keep the legs upon the sofa, that is 
all that is necessary. 

Among the poorer classes of society, who get 
up very soon after delivery, and undergo much 
fatigue, the " falling down of the womb" is a very 
common and distressing complaint. It simply re- 
sults from the fact that their situation in life does 
not allow them to remain in the recumbent pos- 
ture long enough after their confinement. I can- 
not, therefore, too strongly endeavour to impress 
upon the recollection of the mother the importance 
of this hint. 

Dr. Conquest, in his valuable " Outlines of 
Midwifery," remarks : — " In England, lying-in 
women are kept too long in bed, and sit up too 
early." 

The bandage. — It has already been observed 
that a bandage wide enough to cover the whole 
length of the abdomen, is to be applied directly 
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frfter delivery. This must be worn gradually 
tightened day after day, as occasion requires, until 
the patient is permitted to move about, when a 
proper and nicely adjusted belt should be substi- 
tuted for it. This support will afford great com- 
fort in all cases, but especially to those mothers 
that have already had many children, or a few in 
quick succession, as also to short and very stout 
persons : to both the latter, indeed, its use is im- 
perative ; for if it be not adopted, inconveniences 
will be found shortly to arise very unseemly and 
annoying in their character. 

This belt must be worn so long as the abdo- 
minal muscles appear to require its support, whidi 
in some cases will be a few weeks only ; in others 
(in very fat and stout persons, for instance) it can 
never in future be dispensed with. 

The diet and general management. — 
For several days after delivery the diet ought to 
be small in quantity, and more simple in quality 
than before labour. The sudden and great change 
in the habits and situation of the patient, from 
one of activity to the perfect quietude of the 
chamber, renders this necessary ; as also the pos- 
sible existence of a more or less excitable con*, 
dition of the whole system, the effect of the labour. 
Not, however, that I consider the lying-in room a 
sick room, or approve of a very usual plan of treats 
ment } for it is a frequent but very injurious prac- 
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tice with some nurses, for several days after de- 
livery, to keep the bedroom curtains drawn close 
- — to increase the number of blankets — and to be 
continually giving every thing as hot as it can be 
swallowed, deluging the patient's stomach with 
water-gruel and slops with a view to promote per- 
spiration, and prevent her taking cold. This is 
the most direct way to produce the evil so much 
dreaded ; for it follows as a natural consequence, 
that by these means she is rendered more than 
ever susceptible to the inipression of cold, is sure 
to be much debilitated, and a troublesome species 
of fever will be induced, which it will be found 
difficult to remove. 

The simplest and best kind of diet at this time 
consists of coffee in the morning, a light pudding 
for dinner, coffee again, or tea, in the evening, and 
moderate quantities of gruel in the intervals — if 
the patient desire it ; and all other kinds of nourish- 
ment must be abstained from during these first 
three or four days. 

As has been before observed, the body and 
mind of the patient must be kept perfectly easy, 
and the lying-in apartment cool, well ventilated, 
and free from visitors. 

On the fourth or fifth day, if every thing is 
going on well, the patient may take the wing of a 
chicken, or, what is better, a mutton chop, and 
her beverage should consist of equal parts of 
barley-water and milk, which will allay thirst, 

p8 
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relieve any sinking of the stomachy and produce 
milk better than any thing else. 

At this time, if it be the summer season, she 
may be removed from the bed — the heat of which 
is relaxing — to the outside of it, or to the sofa 
previously placed at the side of the bed ; but on 
no account must she give the slightest assistance 
in her removal, and when on the sofa must strictly 
keep the horizontal position for the reasons stated 
under the head " Recumbent Posture." When 
this change is made, there must be no dressing,— 
putting on the stays, " for fear of taking cold," as 
a lady once said to me. There will be no danger 
of this, provided the nurse has properly arranged 
the coverings of the sofa and the clothing of her 
mistress, when upon it. If it be winter, it will 
be better to delay leaving the bed until a few 
days later. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth days pass, and 
the ninthi arrives : this is considered a very critical 
one by most lying-in women ; not that it is more 
so than any other. Such, however, is the popular 
impression, and perhaps no single prejudice pre- 
vails to a greater extent. Its existence would be 
harmless, except that now and then I have found 
it to cause an injurious anxiety in the mind of the 
patient. What can happen on the ninth day, 
that is not as likely to occur on the nineteenth, 
I know not. 
. After the tenth day it matters little whether the 
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patient remains in the Ijdng-in chamber or not ; 
if a sitting-room adjoins it, it is better for her to 
be wheeled into it for the day, returning in the 
evening to her chamber, the atmosphere of which 
will thus be preserved purer and more refreshing 
to sleep in. This plan, however, can only be 
adopted where the bed-room opens into a sitting- 
room, as it would be quite out of the question to 
remove the patient through any passage, or to 
another floor. And she should be wheeled from 
her bedroom lying on the sofa — not watt from it. 

It is never safe for her to join the family circle 
before the expiration of the third week, — and the 
month from her delivery having terminated, if all 
be going on well, she may gradually resume her 
accustomed duties, and go out of doors without 
risk. 

Before I csonclude this part of the chapter, I 
must answer a very important question which 
would naturally be asked here — Is a nursing 
woman better with or without wine or beer? I 
am growingly convinced that a healthy woman is 
better without either, both for herself and for her 
child. Her own health will be less likely to be- 
come deranged ; her own feelings and sensations 
will be infinitely more equal and comfortable ; and 
the milk secreted in her bosom will be more pure 
and nourishing ; and as a consequence of all this, 
her child will thrive and flourish better without 
the stimulant than with it. During the time such 
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a person remains in the lying-in room, and indeed 
until she can take active exercise in the open air^ 
some increase in the amount of beverage will be 
found necessary, and the best she can take is 
the barley-milk already referred to. A tumbler 
of this occasionally in the day will meet the ne- 
cessities of the case far better than any thing else ; 
and this, or milk, in varying quantities, it will be 
found useful, and in most cases necessary, to con- 
tinue, throughout nursing. 

Is wine or beer then, it will be asked, never 
useful to the nursing woman ? Yes, certainly. I 
have seen the bitter ale, for instance, taken in 
moderate quantity, of great service to the woman 
not of strong constitution, and yet without disease. 
But will all such be thus benefited? Certainly 
not. Trial must be made, and the individual 
must interrogate her own s^ensations and experi- 
ence ; and if the effect is favourable, let her con- 
tinue it — if, on the other hand, its use is followed 
by evident disturbance and discomfort, it is mani- 
festly unfit for her, and she must discontinue it. 

One of the most eminent, observing, and practi- 
cal physician-accoucheurs of the present day fully 
corroborates this opinion. In his work already 
referred to, Dr. Conquest observes : — " Unless the 
state of the health requires wine or beer, most 
nurses who have good sense enough to try, will 
find the comfort of their feelings best consulted, 
their constitution best supported, and the improve- 
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ment of their infants most rapid, when they avoid 
spirits, wine or beer, and drink milk as their or- 
dinary beverage. Some women may require a 
draught of good ale twice a day, but the ca;des are 
rare," 

On this subject I shall speak more fully in the ' 
Chapter on Nursing, to which I must refer the 
reader. 
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PART 11. 

Referring to the Child, 



SECT. I. — THE MANAGEMENT OF THE CHILD 
DIRECTLY AFTER ITS BIRTH. 

Washing. — The infant being bom, the medi- 
cal man ties the navel-string, divides it, and then 
places the child in the piece of flannel called a re- 
ceiver. It is now to be warmly wrapped up in 
this by the nurse, and if it be cold weather, to 
be carried to the neighbourhood of a good fire, 
though not in front of it. The necessity of at- 
tending to the warmth of the infant is evident ; 
for being accustomed, during its uterine existence, 
to one uniform temperature, and that a warm one, 
exposure to a cold atmosphere would be attended 
by injury. 

The first thing to be done is to wash the child. 
This may be proceeded with immediately, unless, 
as is sometimes the case, and especially when the 
labour has been at all premature, the child is found 
to breathe with difficulty, and shows other signs 
of feebleness. In this case, it must be allowed to 
remain perfectly quiet and undisturbed, until it 
breathes freely and strongly, and appears more 
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active and lively. On the other hand, if this be the 
case from the firsts the washing may be proceeded 
with as soon as it conveniently can. 

The body of the child will be more or less co- 
vered with a white, greasy, curd-like substance ; 
particularly about the eyelids, groins, armpits, 
and various folds of the skin. This adheres very 
closely, and, unless proper means are employed, is 
difficult to remove. It is important, however, 
that the skin should be carefully and thoroughly 
cleansed of it ; for, if allowed to remain, it dries, 
hardens, and irritates the surface, and sometimes 
produces severe excoriations. Water will not act 
upon it, and soap has very little effect ; lard how- 
ever renders it soluble. Smear the whole of the 
body, therefore, first of all, with fresh lard. Then 
put the child into warm water (from 96° to 98® 
Fahrenheit), and after five or six minutes, wash the 
body, while still in the bath, with a soft sponge, 
and the least irritating soap you can get. In this 
way the surface wiU be cleansed most readily, and, 
generally, perfectly : if, however, here and there, 
the nurse finds it difficult to get off any remains 
of the secretion, she must not be over- anxious to 
do so, lest, by her over-rubbing, she irritate and 
inflame the skin; sh^ must wait until the next 
washing, when it will be easily freed from it. 
Always use warm water. . Some persons advocatiB 
the employment of cold water, under the iinpres- 
sion that it is calculated to harden and invigorate 
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the infant. This is a most hazardous and cruel 
experiment. The infant has experienced hitherto 
but one uniform degree of temperature, and that 
a very warm one; suddenly, therefore, to subject 
it to a cold bath is to give a shock to its nervous 
system, which might be attended with the most 
serious consequences. 

The infant should be washed in the bathy and 
not on the nurse's lap ; and it would be well if 
the same kind of bath were employed for this 
purpose which is used in Germany. It is thus re- 
ferred to and recommended by Dr. Combe in his 
excellent work on the Physiological and Moral 
Management of Infancy : — "As the bones of the 
infant are so soft as to be incapable of sustaining 
its own weight in any thing approaching to an 
erect or sitting position, and it cannot be held up 
by the hand without inconvenient pressure, it will 
answer still better to make use, as is done in Ger- 
many, of an oval-shaped, shallow, wooden bath, 
with a raised portion at one end for the head, and 
containing a quantity of water just sufficient to 
cover or float the child. By this plan, every part 
of the body is effectually protected firom cold; 
while the position of the infant is that which is 
best, suited to its natural feebleness of structure, 
and which admits most easily of the ' head and 
&ce being thoroughly washed, without any risk 
of the impure water running into its eyes." The 
latter remark leads me to throw out the caution^ 
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that the same water which is used for the rest of 
the body must not be employed for the face, as 
there is danger lest the impurities which were 
washed off from the skin should get into the eyes, 
and produce a dangerous inflammation of those 
organs, — a disease which is of frequent occur- 
rence, and sometimes fatal to vision.* Neither 
must spirits of wine, brandy, or any thing of the 
kind be put into the water with which the head of 
the child is washed. This is done, 1 believe, under 
the impression that it prevents the taking of cold. 
It however answers no good purpose, and may do 
harm. 

Upon the child's being taken out of the bath it 
should be laid upon a pillow, previously covered 
with warm napkins, on the nurse's lap, for the 
purpose of being dried. This plan is far prefer- 
able to the one usually adopted, of keeping the 
infant tumbling about on the nurse's knees in 
every conceivable change of position. 

Putting up the navel-string and dbess* 
ING. — The surface of the child's body having 
been thoroughly dried with soft and wann towels, 
the next thing is to put up the remains of the 
navel-string. Having been examined by the 
medical man previous to his leaving the chamber, 
it is presumed that its vessels are properly s©^ 
cured ; and it is now to be protected from injury, 

* See page 235. 
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until it separates from the body of the chlld^ — 
an occurrence which usually takes place some- 
where between the fifth and fifteenth day from 
delivery. The mode is as follows: — A piece of 
soft old linen rag doubled, and about four or five 
inches in diameter, is to be prepared, and a cir- 
cular hole cut in its centre, through which the 
cord is to be drawn. The cord being carefully 
folded up in this envelope, is to be laid on the 
abdomen of the child, and secured by what is 
called the belly-band, viz. a band of thin flannel, 
five or six inches broad, and long enough to go 
twice round the body. Care must be taken that 
this is not drawn too tightly. It would interfere 
with the breathing and digestion, and tend to 
promote rupture. You should be able easily to 
pass your finger under it.* It is right to continue 
the application of this bandage for at least five or 
six months ; and even then it should by no means 
be left ofi^ if there is any disposition to laxity or 
weakness of parts about the navel. This must 
always be most carefully looked to. I believe 
I^ost of the cases of rupture at this part arise 
from a careless application from day to day of 
this belt, and from its being too early left off. It 
should be fastened by the needle and thread, pins 
being always objectionable in any part of an in- 
fant's dress. 

TTie child is now to be dressed, — About this it 
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is unnecessary to say more here * than that the 
dress should be sufficiently warm, light, and loose, 
and not calculated to place the slightest restriction 
upon the movements of the child's limbs. In 
reference to the head-dress, a thick muslin cap is 
all that is required ; and more than this, or any 
thing that shall compress or restrain the free 
motion of the child's head, is highly injurious. 

It will sometimes happen that the child is 
exceedingly feeble at birth, or may be prematurely 
bom ; in either case it will require the greatest 
eare and watchfulness on the part of the attendants. 
I believe that the frequent low meanings and 
cries of such infants arise chiefly from their sus- 
ceptibility to impressions of cold, being unable to 
maintain sufficient animal heat, and that they are 
frequently lost from the want of attention to this 
point. I always order such children, after the 
washing is completed, to be clothed in flannel 
from head to foot, the face only exposed, the little 
hands requiring the covering quite as much as 
any other part of the body ; and when dressed to 
be placed in the mother's bosom, and not in the 
cradle, and kept there as much as possible. It is 
even very advisable for a mother under these cir- 
cumstances, particularly if it be the winter season, 
to remain in bed for a longer period than she 
otherwise would, for the sake of her little one, as 

* Further directions will be found in Chapter IX. . Section 
•« aothing.** 
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the animal heat is much better preserved in this 
way than in any other. I lately attended a lady, 
prematurely confined at the seyenth month, who 
was delivered of twins, one of whom was bom 
alive. As may be supposed, the child was ex- 
ceedingly diminutive in size (the more so from 
being a twin), and of very feeble power; but 
contrary to the expectation of all the friends, was 
successfully reared, and I believe owing to the 
careful following out of the above suggestions. 
Warmth, and good, wholesome, nourishing breast- 
milk, are the two grand requisites in these cased. 

Medicine and putting the infant to the 
BREAST. — As soon as the infant is dressed, 
many nurses are in the habit of dosing it with 
castor oil, or honey of roses and almond oiL This 
is objectionable on many accounts : it is quite 
uncalled for so early, and it may be altogether 
unnecessary if they only wait. The infant should 
at once be put quietly to sleep in a cot or bed, so 
situated that it shall not be exposed to draughts 
of cold air, and that the eyes of the babe shall be 
protected from a strong light, which as yet they 
are unable to bear. It should then be allowed to 
repose for some hours ; when the mother having 
also obtained some sleep, it is proper to place the 
child to the breast, provided the patient has at, 
some former time performed the office of a nursei. 
This should always be done within the first four* 
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and-twenty hours^ for the reasons before stated ; 
viz. partly to draw out and fonn the nipple before 
any hardness of the breast occurs and renders that 
difficulty and partly to encourage the flow of milk ; 
for the very eflbrt made by the infant to obtain it 
will in this case excite its secretion. 

It has been supposed by some that the milk 
first secreted is improper for the child, — that it 
teases its bowels. The fact is, that it differs in 
an important quality from that which is soon 
after secreted ; but then it is a difference which 
nature has ordained and designed for a wise pur-^ 
pose. For the bowels of the little one when bom 
are loaded with a dark black secretion, of which 
it is essentially necessary they should be relieved. 
Now the means for its removal are found in the 
aperient qualities of the milk which is first secreted 
in the breast of the patient; so that instead of 
being injurious when the child is allowed to take 
it, it is highly necessary. Should the child, how- 
ever, not get the first draught of the mother's 
breast from being put to a wet-nurse, or from 
any other cause; or should the abdomen, some 
five or six hours after birth, become full, the 
child fretful, and no evacuation take place, — 
under these circumstances, the administration of 
a gentle purgative is not only justifiable, but 
called for. Half a tea-spoonful of castor oil is the 
best that can be given. 

It is unnecessary for the child to take any 

Q 
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nouriskment until ten or twelve homrs after birth. 
Usually, at this time, the mother will be able to 
supply it with its natural nutriment ; should not 
this, however, be the case, as will always happen 
with first labours, the child must be fed every 
three or four hours or oftener, with a smaJU 
quantity of fresh cows' milk and water, sweetened 
with sugar ; — two thirds milk and one third 
water. This is to be continued till lactation is 
fully established; after which the infant must 
obtain its nourishment from the breast alone. 
For the first week or ten days, as the stomach 
will be feeble and unaccustomed to food, the child 
wiU take but little at a time, but it will require 
to be nursed the more frequently. There can 
therefore be no fixed periods for nursing at the 
commencement of suckling; the appetite of the 
infant must be the mother's guide, taking care^ 
however, to allow the appetite to appear before 
the breast is offered, and not to attempt to pro- 
voke it. 

At the expiration of this period the suckling 
should be performed during the remainder of the 
lying-in month at regular intervals of about four 
hours during the night as well as day. During 
sleep the nipple ought not to be allowed to re- 
main in the infant's mouthy as is too often the 
case ; nor, during the day, should the child be put 
to the breast every time it cries, to quiet and 
soothe it. Both much interfere with the health 
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of the infant; the stomach is kept donstantly 
loaded^ and unable therefore to digest its con* 
tents; — time must be given for this purpose, and 
an interval of four hours is not too much. A 
child thus nursed will be found less troublesome 
and peevish than one that is hushed by the 
breast at every cry, and will awaken with great 
regularity as the time for its meal approaches^ 
After the lying-in month the night nursing should 
be given up, and the child placed in charge of 
its nurse. * 

SECT. II. — BIKECTIONS FOR CEBTAIN ACCI- 
DENTS AND DISEASES WHICH MAY OCCUB 
TO THE INFANT. 

Still-^orn. — The child may be bom long 
before the arrival of the medical man, and the 
question then arises what is to be done ? Nothing, 
if he is near at hand, except allowing a free in- 
gress of air to the child's mouth to prevent suffo- 
cation. If, however, medical assistance cannot 
be obtained for some time, then the cord may be 
divided, provided the child cry or breathe vigo- 
rously. This is to be effected by first tying the 
navel-string with common sewing thread, three or 
four times doubled, about three inches from the 
body of the child, and again three inches from the 
former ligature, and then dividing the cord with 

• See ** Rules for nursing the Infant/* p. 266. 

q2 
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a pair of scissors between the two. The after-* 
hirtk and everything else should be left^ without 
interference^ till medical aid can be given. 

But sometimes the child comes into the world 
apparently dead, and unless the most active ex- 
ertions ai made by the attendants, is certainly 
lost. The superintendence of the means used 
devolves upon the medical man ; but it would be 
often well if his assistants were already acquainted 
with the measures pursued under these circum- 
stances, for they would be more likely to be 
carried into effect, with promptitude and success, 
than they now frequently are. And again, the 
still-bom child is frequently in this state from 
having been born very rapidly, and before the 
medical man can have arrived ; it will therefore 
be more especially useful, in such a case, that the 
attendants in the lying-in room should know how 
to proceed. 

The various causes producing this condition it 
is unnecessary 'to mention. 

The condition itself may exist in a greater or 
less degree : the infant may be completely still- 
bom, with no indication of life, except, perhaps, 
the pulsation of the cord, or a feeble action of 
the heart ; or it may make ineffectual efforts at 
breathing, or even cry faintly, and yet subse- 
quently perish from want of strength to establish 
perfectly the process of respiration. Under all 
these circumstances a good deal can often be 
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efifeoted by art. In every instance^ therefore, in 
which we have not positive evidence of the child's 
being dead, — in the existence of putrefaction, or 
of such malformation as is incompatible with life, 
it is our duty to give a fair trial to the means for 
restoring suspended animation; and as long as 
the slightest attempt at motion of the respiratory 
organs is evinced, or the least pulsation of the 
heart continues, we have good grounds for per- 
severing and hoping for ultimate success. 

The measures to be employed to restore a still- 
bom child, will be a little modified by the circum- 
stances present. 

If there is no pulsation — no beating in the cord, 
when the child comes into the world, the ligatures 
may be applied, the cord divided with the scissors 
(as already described), and then the means for its 
restoration made use of detailed below — viz. in- 
flation of the lungs, and perhaps the warm-bath. 
If, with the above circumstances, the child's face 
be livid and swollen, some drops of blood should 
previously be allowed to escape before the ligature 
is applied to that part of the navel-string which 
is now oidy attached to the child. 

If there be pulsation in the cord, while respira^ 
tion is not fully established, it must not be divided ; 
and, as long as pulsation continues, and the child 
does not breathe perfectly and regularly, no liga- 
ture should be applied. The first thing to be 
done here is to pass the finger, covered with the 
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fold of a handkerchief or soiBb napkin, to the back 
of the child's mouth to remove any mucus which 
might obstruct the passage of air into its lungs, 
and at the same time to tickle those parts, and 
thereby excite respiratory movements. The chest 
should then be rubbed by the hand, and a gentle 
shock given to the body by slapping the back. If 
these means fail, the chest and soles of the feet 
must next be rubbed with spirits, the nostrils and 
back of the throat irritated with a feather pre* 
viously dipped in spirits of wine, and ammonia or 
hartshorn may be held to the nose. And now, if 
these meani^ are unsuccessful, and the pulsation in 
the cord has ceased, the infant must be sepa-- 
ratedy and inflation of the lungs resorted to. 

Inflation of the lungs. -^ This is to be effected 
gently and cautiously as follows : — 

The child, wrieipped in flannel, is to be laid on 
its back upon a table placed near the fire. Its 
head is to be slightly extended, and the nostrils 
held between the fingers^and thumb of one hand, 
whilst with the fingers of the other slight pressure 
is to be made upon the pit of the stomach, so as 
to prevent the air from passing into that organ. 
The lungs of the child are now to be filled with 
air, by the operator applying his own lips — with 
a fold of silk or muslin intervening, for the sake 
of cleanliness — to those of the child; and then, 
simply blowing into its mouth, he is to propel the 
air from his own chest into that of the infant.^ 
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Previously, however, to his doing this, he should 
make several deep and rapid inspirations, and 
finally a full inspiration, in order to obtain greater 
purity of air in hi8 own lungs. 

When the chest of the child has been thus dis- 
tended, it is to be compressed gently with the 
hand, so as to empty the lungs ; and in this way 
the inflation, with the alternate compression of 
the chest, must be repeated, until either the com- 
mencement of natural respiration is announced by 
a sneeze or deep sigh, — or, until Icmff-continuedj 
steady, perseverinff, but unavailing efforts to effect 
this object, shall have removed all ground of hope 
for a successful issue. 

Whilst these efforts are being made, some other 
individual must endeavour to maintain or restore 
the Warmth of the infant's body, by gently but 
constantly pressing and rubbing its limbs betweea 
his warm hands. And after respiration is esta- 
blished, the face must still be freely exposed to 
the air, whilst the warmth of the limbs and body 
is carefully sustained. 

It will sometimes happen — and to this circum- 
stance the operator should be fully alive — that 
when the child begins to manifest symptoms of 
returning animation, its tongue will be drawn 
backwards and upwards against the roof of the 
inouth, filling up the passage to the throat, and 
preventing further inflation of the lungs. This is 
to be remedied by the introduction of the fore- 

Q4 
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finger to the upper and back part of the child's 
tongue^ and gently pressing it downwards and 
forwards, by which the diflSculty will be removed, 
and the air again passes. 

The warm hath. — More reliance may be placed 
upon the above measure to restore animation, than 
upon the warm bath. Still this is sometimes 
useful, and therefore must not be neglected* 
Whilst inflation is going on, the bath may be got 
ready ; then resorted to ; and, if unsuccessful, 
inflation may, and ought again to be followed upw 
If the bath is useful at all, it will be so imme* 
diately upon putthig the infant into it, — respi* 
ration will be excited, followed by a cry; and if 
this does not occur at once, it would be wrong to 
keep the child longer in the bath, as it would be 
only losing valuable time, which might be devoted 
to other efforts. The temperature of the bath 
should be about 100^; and if, upon plunging the 
infant into it, it fortunately excite the respiratory 
effort, it should then be taken out, rubbed with 
dry but hot flannels ; and when breathing is fully 
established, laid in a warm bed, or, what is still 
better, in its mother's bosom, — letting it, how-* 
ever, have plenty of air. 

We should not relinquish our endeavours at 
resuscitation under two or three hours, or even 
longer ; and if ultmately successful, the state of 
the infant should be carefully watched for two or 
three days. 
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Injuries received during birth. — If a 
labour be long and tedious^ the head and body of 
the child may be bruised and disfigured. 

The shape of the head is frequently altered by 
the compression it has undergone ; so that it may 
be elongated^ and measure from the chin to the 
back of the head as much as six or seven inches. 
This always excites surprise, sometimes appre- 
hension, in the minds of the attendants : there is 
no ground for it. It must be allowed to regain 
its natural shape without interference. 

Tumours or swellings upon the head are very 
common. They arise from pressure upon the 
part during the labour. The only treatment that 
is required, or safe, is freedom from all pressure, 
and the application of cold lotions composed of 
brandy or vinegar and water. The swelling will 
gradually subside. It will be right, however, to 
direct the attention of the medical man to this 
circumstance. 

Th^face may be frightfully disfigured from the 
above cause, exceedingly black, and the features 
distorted. Nothing is necessary here ; in a few 
days the face will recover its proper appearance. 

Retention of urine. — Occasionally an in- 
fant will not pass any urine for many hours after 
its birth. This most frequently arises from the 
fact of none being secreted. In the last case of 
this kind that I was called to, three days had 
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elapsed since birth, and no urine had been passed ; 
it proved that none had been secreted. Sometimes, 
however, it is the effect of another cause, which 
the use of the warm bath will be found to remove, 
and this should always, therefore, be employed 
four-and-twenty hours after the birth of the in- 
fant, if it has not by that time passed any water. 

It now and then happen^ , but fortunately very 
rarely, that some physical obstruction exists. It' 
is always important, therefore, for the nurse to 
pay attention to the above point; and it is her 
duty to direct the attention of the medical man to 
the subject, if any thing unusual or imnatural be 
present. The same observation applies to the 
bowel also ; and if twelve hours pass without any 
motion, the parts should be examined. 

Swelling op the bbeasts. — At birth, or 
two or three days subsequently, the breasts of the 
infant will frequently be found swollen, hard, and 
painful, containing a fluid much resembling milk. 
Nurses sometimes endeavour to squeeze this out, 
and thus do great mischief; for by this means in- 
flammation is excited in the part, and occasionally 
abscess is the result. 

If the breasts are simply slightly enlarged, it is 
unnecessary to do any thing more than rub them 
two or three times a-day, and very gently, with 
warm almond oil, and a little time will restore them 
to their proper size. 
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If, however, they are inflamed, hot, painful, 
with a red surface, and unusually large, a bread- 
and- water poultice must be applied every three or 
four hours, which will generally prevent either the 
formation of matter, or any other unpleasant con- 
sequence. In a few days, under this treatment, 
they will usually subside, and be quite welL 

DlSOHABGE FEOM THE EYES. — About the 

second or third day after the child's birth, an in- 
flammation sometimes attacks the eye, which is of 
considerable consequence ; the more so, from its 
conmiencing in a way not calculated to excite the 
attention, or alarm the fears, of the mother or 
nurse. The child cannot express its sensations, 
lEuid the swelling of the eye conceals the progress 
of the disease ; so that serious mischief is fre- 
quently done before the medical man sees the 
patient. In the first place, the inflammation is 
not immediately noticed ; and in the second, the 
measures employed are frequently insufficient to 
check its progress : hence it causes more blindness 
(I refer to the lower classes of society more par-? 
ticularly) than any other inflammatory disorder 
that happens to the eye; and the number of 
children is very considerable whose sight is par- 
tially or completely destroyed by it. The parent 
and nurse are apt to suppose, when this inflam- 
mation first appears, that it is merely a cold in the 
eye, which wiQ go ofi"; and the consequences 
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which I have just mentioned take place^ in many 
cased^ before they are aware of the danger, and 
before the medical man is resorted to for as- 
sistance. 

I only desire^ in mentioning this complaint, to 
inform the attendants of the lying-in room of 
its great importance, that it may not be trifled 
with, that upon its first approach the physician 
may be informed of it, and that the treatment he 
directs for its cure may be sedulously and rigidly 
followed. 

Symptoms. — The inflammation commonly comes 
on about three days after birth ; but it may take 
place at a later period. It may be known by its 
commencing thus : — When the child wakes fix)m 
sleep, the eyelids will be observed to stick together 
a little ; their edges will be redder than natural, 
and especially at the corners ; the child experiences 
pain from the access of light, and therefore shuts 
the eye against it. A little white matter will also 
be observed lying on the inside of the lower lid. 
After a short time the lids swell, become red on 
their external surface, and a large quantity of 
matter is secreted, and constantly poured from the 
eye, the quantity of discharge increasing until it 
becomes very great. But enough has been said 
to point out the importance of the disease, and 
the signs by which it may be recognised at its 
first approach. 

Treatment — Keeping the eye free from dis- 
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charge, by the constant removal of the matter 
secreted, is what the medical man will chiefly in- 
sist upon ; and without this is done, any treatment 
he may adopt will be useless : with it, there is no 
doubt of a successful issue of the case, provided 
his attention has only been called sufficiently early 
to it* 

Hare-lip. — This is a blemish too well known 
to require a formal description. The questions 
most interesting to the mother in relation to it 
are, — How is her child to be nourished that is 
bom with it? — and when ought an operation to 
be performed for its removal ? 

The mode of feeding the infant — If the defect 
is but trifling, the infant will be able to suck, 
provided the mother's nipple is large, and the milk 
flows freely from it. If this is not the case, the 
difficulty may be obviated by using the cork-nipple 
shield. I have known this to answer the purpose 
admirably, when the mother had previously de- 
spaired of nursing her infant, from the nipple being 
too small for it to grasp it.* 

If, however, the defect exists in a still greater 
degree, feeding by means of the spoon must be 
resorted to ; the greatest care being necessary as 
to the quantity, quality, and preparation of the 

fooAf 

• See page 248. 

f See « Artificial Feeding," p. 299. 
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Caution in reference to the operation, ^ With 
regard to the operation for the removal of this de- 
formity^ I would strongly warn parents against 
desiring its too early performance. Various con- 
siderations contribute to make the distressed parents 
wish this. But very seldom indeed — except the 
deformity be very great, and impUcating other 
parts beside the lip — will the operation be re- 
quired, or ought to be resorted to, before the 
second year and a half of the infant's life ; and for 
this very cogent reasons exist. Convulsions may 
thus be induced, which often terminate fatally. 

The most proper age for removing this deformity 
by operation is from two years and a half to four 
years. 

Bleeding from the navel-string. — Bleed- 
ing from the navel-string will sometimes take place 
hours after it has been supposed to be careftdly 
secured. This will arise either from the cord 
being carelessly tied, or from the cord being un- 
usually large at birth, and in a few hours shrink- 
ing so much that the ligature no longer sufficiently 
presses on the vessels. In either case, it is of im- 
portance that the attendants in a lying-in room 
should understand how to manage this accident 
when it occurs, that it may not prove injurious or 
fatal to the child. 

The mode of arresting the bleeding. — The clothes 
of the child and the 'flannel roUer must be taken 
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oflT; the whole cord without delay roust be un- 
wrapped ; and then a eecond ligature be applied 
below the original one (viz. nearer to the body of 
the infant ), taking great care that it shall not cut 
through the cord when drawn very tight, but at 
the same time drawing it sufficiently tight to com* 
press the vessels. 

The ligature should be composed of half a 
dozen threads of coarse thick cotton, and not of 
tape or bobbin, or any substance of this nature, as 
it cannot be relied on for this purpose. 

Ulceration, or imperfect healing of 
THE NAVEL. — The cord separates from the navel 
generally some time between the fifth and fifteenth 
day from delivery, and the part usually heals with- 
out giving the slightest trouble. 

This, however, is not always the case, for some- 
times a thin discharge will take place ; and, if the 
part be examined, will be found to proceed from 
a small growth about the size, perhaps, of a pea, 
or even less. This must be removed by applying 
a little powdered alum, or, if necessary, it must 
be slightly touched with blue-stone ; and after- 
wards dressed with calamine cerate. 

At other times, though fortunately very rarely, 
excoriation of the navel and the parts around takes 
place, which quickly spreads, and assumes an 
angry and threatening character. If, however, the 
attention of the medical man is called to it early 
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it will always do well: until his directions are 
given, apply a nicely made bread-and-water 
poultice. 

Bleeding from the navel. — Sometimes 
a day or two after the cord separates, or at the 
time of separation, bleeding takes place from the 
navel. Fortunately this very seldom occurs ; and 
I only mention it to observe that, upon its occur- 
rence, the point of the finger should be placed 
over the part, and pressure steadily applied until 
medical assistance is obtained. 

Now and then, in these cases, a growth sprouts 
up and bleeds. Let this be touched with lunar 
caustic, or any other astringent application, or let 
pressure be employed, still it will bleed, — not 
freely or in a stream, but there will be a constant 
drain from the part ; and the infant, as a conse- 
quence, will waste and be brought to death's door. 
Excise it, it will only make matters worse. The 
treatment in this case consists in simply winding a 
piece of very narrow tape round the growth, and 
leaving it untouched. The bleeding will soon 
cease ; the fungus will sprout over the upper mar- 
gin of the tape : in a very short time it wUl, as it 
were, strangle the disease, and the fungus sub- 
sequently falling off, a complete cure is accom- 
fliahed. 

Jaundice. — It frequently happens, during the 
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first or second week after birth, that the skin of 
the child becomes very yellow, and it has all the 
appearance of having the jaundice. This gives 
rise to great distress to the parent when she per- 
ceives it, and she becomes very anxious for the 
medical man's next visit. 

Now, ordinarily, it is of no consequence, com- 
monly disappearing spontaneously, and reqqiring 
no medical treatment. If, however, it does not go 
off in two or three days, a tea-spoonful of castor 
oil should be given once, or oftener, if necessary. 

It is of course possible for an attack of real 
jaundice to occur at this early period, and a disease 
of a very serious nature will then have to be dealt 
with ; but, except as a consequenqe of malforma- 
tion (a very infrequent occurrence), it is not likely 
to arise ; and therefore jaundice during the first 
and second week after delivery need not excite 
alarm. 

Tongue-tied. — This arises ijcpm the bridle 
under the tongue being so short, or its attachment 
to the tongue extended so near the tip, as to inter- 
fere with the motions of the organ in sucking, and, 
in after years, in speaking. It is a rare occurrence^ 
although nothing is more common than for medical 
men to have infants brought to them supposed to 
be labouring under the above defect. 

How its existence may be determined, — The best 
guide for a parent to determine whether it exist or 
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not^ is for her to watch whether the infant can pro- 
trude the tip of the tongue beyond the lips ; if so, 
it will be able to suck a good nipple very readily, 
and nothing need or ought to be done. No mother 
would unnecessarily expose her infant to an opera- 
tion, which, unless very carefully performed^ is not 
altogether unattended with danger; and, if she 
suspects any defect of this kind to exist, she has 
only to observe the circumstance mentioned above 
to satisfy her mind upon the subject. 

Moles and marks on the skin. — The sup- 
posed influence of the imagination of the mother, 
in the production of the above appearances in the 
texture of the skin of the infant^ has been fully 
discussed in the first chapter. We have now to 
inquire into the probable efiect of their presence 
upon the health of the child. 

They may be divided into two classes: the 
brownish mole, and claret stain ; and small but 
somewhat elevated tumours, either of a dark blue 
livid colour, or of a bright vermilion hue. 

Moles and stains. — They are of no importance, 
as far as the health of the infant is concerned. If 
situated in the face, however, they frequently 
cause great disfigurement, as the claret stain, 
which may be seen sometimes to occupy nearly 
half the face. But they happily do not increase 
in size, remaining stationary through life ; and as 
any operation that might be proposed for their 
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removal would only cause an equal, if not greater 
deformity, they ought to be left alone. 

Coloured spots or tumours, — These vary in their 
number, size, and situation. The same child is 
sometimes born with many of them. They may 
be as small as a pea, or as large as a crown piece. 
They are not only found on the skin, but on the 
lips, in the mouth, and on other parts of the body. 

These also sometimes remain stationary in their 
size, having no tendency to enlarge ; unless, in- 
deed, they are subjected to friction or pressure. 
But as they frequently require surgical aid,— -in 
which case, the earlier the application of remedial 
measures the less severe in their kind, and the 
greater the probability of a speedy and successful 
result,— so is it always important for the mother 
early to obtain a medical opinion, that the measure 
of interference or non-interference may be decided. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OF THE BREAST. 



SECT. I. — SOKE NIPPLES. 

Theik PRETENTION. — Many things may be 
done to prevent sore nipples, one of the most pain- 
ful and troublesome circumstances that can arise 
during suckling. 

Prior to confinement, and especially in a first 
pregnancy, more particularly where the nipple is 
small, and the skin covering it thin and delicate, 
the nipples should be prepared for suckling. This 
must be attended to during the last six weeks. 
The mode to be adopted, however, has already 
been pointed out in the first chapter, and the 
reader is referred to the directions there given.* 

After delivery has taken place, it is a conmion 
error to put the infant too early to the breast. In 
a first confinement no milk, usually, is secreted 
until after the third day, and the almost universal 
practice of continually putting the little one to 
the breast before this period has transpired, can 
only do harm. It chafes, heats and irritates the 
nipple, and frequently renders it unfit for use 
when the milk really does come. This remark, 

* See page 33 
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however, does not apply to subsequent confine- 
ments. 

Then, after suckling is fairly commenced, if 
you would prevent sore nipples, you must not 
allow the child, during the night, to have the 
nipple constantly in its mouth — a very common 
and injurious practice. It not only causes sore 
nipples, but is frequently seriously injurious to the 
infant's health. 

And lastly, if after two or three days' nursing 
you find the nipples at all disposed to get tender, 
before they become sore, resort to the i;se of the 
metallic shield.* During the last eighteeivmouths 
I have given these shields a fair trial, and in 
almost every case have found tliem successful in 
preventing sore nipples. To be of any avail, how- 
ever, they must be used before anything like a 
sore or crack takes place; for whilst they will 
prevent sore nipples, they will not cure them. 
They are to be constantly worn in the intervals, 
between the acts of nursing, and for the latter 
object are to be removed, and the nipples care- 
fully washed before the infant is put to the breast. 
Any one who has suffered in previous nursings, 
should wear these shields from the day after her 
delivery. 

Means op cure. — 1. If they are tender an^ 

• They are called « White*s Metallic Shield,*' and may be ob- 
tained at Maw*s, 1 1. Aldersgate Street. 
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fretted^ exquisitely painful to the tatLch, and ako 
very hot and dry, but not chapped^ apply a bread- 
and-water poultice every four hours^ fomenting 
the part with warm water, or the decoction of 
poppy-heads every time it is renewed. And when 
the unnatural heat and great pain of the nipple 
is relieved, apply, when the child is not at the 
breast, the metallic shield. 

2. But the skin of the nipple may have became 

excoriated^ or a crack may have taken place at its 

junction with the hreasty and every time the infant 

sucks, the nipple bleeds, and the mother suffers 

exquisite pain. 

The treatment here consi8ts,^r5f, in the adop- 
tion of some means by aid of which the milk may 
be drawn by the child without its lips and tongue 
coming in contact with the nipple ; and, secondly, 
in the application of remedies for the cure of the 
excoriation or crack. 

To accomplish the first object, shields made of 
glass, wood, ivory, or silver are used; and the 
shield being covered with an artificial or pre- 
pared cow's teat, the child sucks through this, 
without biting or irritating the nipple. This con- 
trivance, however, frequently fails, not because 
it is not good, but because it is badly managed. 
It sometimes does not succeed, because a shield 
of the proper size is not selected; the nipples 
of different women varying much in size. Be 
sure, therefore, that the shield is of the precise 
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magnitude required. One too small would com- 
pletely defeat the object, preventing the flow of 
milk, and aggravating the sores ; and, on the other 
» hand, one too large, although it might not hurt 
the nipple, would, by preventing a complete 
vacuum, render the infant unable to draw the 
milk. The failure, in either case, is naturally laid 
to the shield. Again, care should be taken that 
the teat is sewn properly on the shield. Its ex- 
tremity should not extend beyond its apex more 
than half or three quarters of an inch ; for if it 
projects more, the child will get the teat between 
its guips, press the sides of the teat together, and 
thus prevent the passage of the milk through it. 
The teat should also closely cover all the orifices 
to which it is stitched ; for if not, air will pass in, 
no vacuum will be formed as in the other case, and 
the child will draw nothing but air. 

The India-rubber teat is now much used in- 
stead of that of the cow ; and as it resembles in 
softness and pliability the human teat more than 
any other, it would be preferable, if it did not, 
unfortimately, soon become useless, from the little 
openings at its extremity becoming so large as to 
run one into the other. To obviate this, the India- 
rubber is sometimes lined with chamois leather. 
The only objection to this is, that it makes the 
teat too stiff for the infant's strength ; it is not 
yielding enough, and therefore soon wearies the 
child. 

B 4 
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Of late I have employed a shield with a cork 
nipple^ as a substitute for the prepared teat. The 
nipple shield is made of ivory^ or boxwood, with 
a small ivory tube for the passage of the milk. 
The cork nipple is placed upon the ivory tube, 
and secured to the shield by means of a small 
collar, which screws over the nipple. The cork 
I)cing of a particularly fine texture, is supple and 
elastic, yielding to the infant's lips while suckling. 
The cork being perfectly harmless, more cleanly 
and durable than the teat, and the ivory tube 
through its centre obviating the difficulty fre- 
quently met with from the misapplied teat, I 
would strongly advise its use.* 

T would recommend every one subject to sore 
and cracked nipples, in co^8equence of the great 
delicacy and thinness of the skin, at the next 
confinement, from the first to wear the metallic 
shield during the interval, and the cork nipple 
shield during the act of nursing. * I attended a 
lady four months since, with her fourth child, and 
this is the first she has been able to continue to- 
suckle : from the fact, that previously the nipples 
* had always, some ten days subsequent to her 
delivery, become so irritable and excoriated, that 
although every means were diligently used to cure 
the part, they were ineffectual ; and the sufiering 



* It is the invention of M. Darbo of Paris ; and is sold by 
Weiss and Son, 62. Strand. 
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she eddured compelled her to abandon suckling 
altogether. With the present child, however, all 
diflSculty has been obviated by .using the cork- 
nipple shield from the first, through which the 
infant draws its parent's milk with the greatest 
ease and comfort to both, the child never having 
had, up to the present moment, its mother's nipple 
in immediate contact with its lips. 

For the cure of the excoriated and chapped 
nipple, any one of the following remedies will be 
found useful : — Half an ounce of brandy to 
eight ounces of rose-water ; — four grains of the 
sulphate of zinc, dissolved in one ounce of rose- 
water; — two grains of the sulphate of copper, in 
one outice of camphor julep ; — or one grain of 
the nitrate of silver in one ounce of rose-water. 
These lotions, by means of linen dipped into them, 
are to be applied frequently. If *hey fail, the 
surface of the sores or cracks may be slightly 
touched once a day with the nitrate * of silver in 
substance^ and in the intervals the part kept 
smeared with an ointment, composed of two 
drachms of honey and one ounce of spermaceti 
ointment — or half a drachm of Peruvian balsam 
and one ounce of spermaceti ointment. 

The nipple should always be washed with a 
little milk and water, both before and after suck- 
ling, which it will be remembered is to be effected 
through the shield. 

These measures are commonly successful: if. 
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Kowever, they should not succeed, and the parent's 
health suffer from the continued pain and irri- 
tation attendant upon nursing, she must obtain 
either a wet nurse, or rear the child by an arti- 
ficial diet. 

Sometimes one nipple alone is affected : when 
this is the case, the child should not be allowed to 
suckle from this breast until the soreness and 
cracks are removed. By adopting the treatment 
before directed, this will be readily effected ; and 
it is only necessary to add, that if the breast be- 
comes distended with milk, a saline aperient (two 
drachms of Epsom salts in an ounce of distilled 
peppermint-water) should be taken once or twice 
a day ; that is, sufficiently often to prevent disten- 
sion of the breast from the milk, but not so as to 
drive it away. 

In all these cases the dress must be carefully 
kept from irritating the sore nipple. This is 
i^sually effected by means of a little cup of wax, 
or . a limpet-shell, the edge of which is covered 
with sealing-wax. Glasses, however, are made 
expressly for this purpose, and answer best.* 

SECT. II. — UNCONTROLLABLE FLOW OF THE 

MILK. 

This occasional evil seems to arise either from 
some original defect in the structure of the nipple 

* These may be obtuned at Maw's, 11. Aldersgate Street. 
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itself, or from the milk tubes, which terminate at 
the nipple's point, having lost their elasticity, and 
therefore their power of retaining the milk ; so 
that the mouths of these little tubes never being 
closed, during the intervals of suckling there is a 
constant draining of milk from them. This un- 
interrupted flow not only proves a source of great 
annoyance to the mother, but, after a time, seri- 
ously affects her health. 

The means proposed to remedy this defect have 
been many, but I am obliged to confess their 
success infrequent. Benefit may be obtained by 
frequently applying a lotion containing one drachm 
of alum dissolved in a pint of spring water — or 
thirty grains of the sulphate of zinc in a pint of 
the decoction of oak-bark. The breast must be 
exposed for at least ten minutes after the applica- 
tion of the lotion, and the nipple washed with 
milk and water before the child is put to it. A 
glass receiver, made for the purpose of catching 
the milk, must be constantly worn, and the breast 
have but slight clothing. 

These measures I have always found successful 
where the case has not been in its worst form ; if, 
however, such a case should occur (fortunately 
they are very rare), and the treatment is of no 
avail, the flow of milk not checked, and the health 
of the mother decidedly and seriously affected, the 
child must be weaned and the milk dispersed. 
This becomes absolutely necessary for the mother's 
safety. 
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SECT. III. — MILK ABSCESS) OB BAD BBEAST. 

Thebe is no evil that can arise in the lying-in 
room more dreaded by the patient than ^^ a bad 
breast. " And the reason why it so frequently 
occurs is, either that false delicacy and fear on the 
part of the patient, lest the breast should be ex- 
amined, almost constantly induce her to submit 
its management to the nurse ; or, the nurse her- 
self supposing she is equal to the task, the medical 
attendant is not consulted until so much mischief 
is done that he can but in part repair it. In- 
adequate means are thus advised and persevered 
in, until the time for the successful application of 
the proper remedies is irretrievably lost. 

The fact is, that there is no inflammatory com- 
plaint which requires more judicious and active 
treatment than that which attacks this organ. 
On this account, not a moment is to be lost in 
temporising; for an impression must be made, 
and that quickly, on the disease, or all efforts will 
be unavailing. And, again, I must add, that 
there is too frequently a want of perseverance and 
conformity, on the part of the nurse, to the pre- 
scriptions of the medical man, after he has seen 
the breast. Both these circumstances, then, should 
be counteracted by the good sense and vigilance 
of the patient. 

But she cannot accomplish this desirable pur- 
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pose unless some hints are given her upon the 
subject. This is what I now propose; not to 
enter upon a full detail of the treatment of mam- 
mary abscess, but only to point out in what the 
general management consists, that she may be 
able to carry out fully the intentions of her medical 
adviser, so that they may not be thwarted by 
ignorance on the one hand, or a want of proper 
diligence and perseverance on the other. 

Inflammation of the breast, terminating in 
abscess, may take place at any period of nursing ; 
but it is mpre readily excited within a month 
after delivery. It sometimes occurs after a first 
delivery^ upon the first coming of the milk ; most 
frequently, however, about the third or fourth 
week. 

1. How to prevent a bad breast upon the Jirst 
coming of the milk. 

About the third day after delivery, in a first 
confinement, and occasionally in subsequent con- 
finements also, the breasts become hard, swollen, 
and very soon painful. And as the process of the 
secretion of the milk proceeds, the breasts, more 
swollen than ever, appear to be made up of large 
and extremely hard lumps or knots, and become 
very heavy and very tender. After a time the 
milk is at '^ its height," as it is termed ; and if 
the breasts be fomented or gently pressed, a small 
quantity of milk will be seen oozing from the 
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nipples. When the infant is placed at the breast, 
the act of suckling will be attended with some 
degree of pain, but followed by considerable relief; 
and as the milk flows, the hardness will diminish, 
the general swelling subside, and the milk being 
freely and frequently drawn ofl^ the feelings of 
the patient will become more comfortable, and 
all pain removed ; the breasts will be distended 
only when some few hours have elapsed since 
they were drawn, and thus lactation will be esta- 
blished. 

This is the usual mode. But it may happen 
that from some mismanagement, from the flatness 
of the nipple, or because some cause prevents the 
milk running freely, — the distension of the breast 
is not relieved; it gets harder, heavier, larger, 
extending into the arm-pits, and more painful 
than ever; inflammation ensues, — a bad breast is 
threatened. To prevent this the following treat- 
ment should be adopted : — 

The bowels kept relaxed by saline aperients ; 
the thirst allayed by effervescing saline draughts, 
and no other flui^ taken; the breasts fomented 
every third hour, for five minutes, with flannels 
wrung out in warm water ; then gently and ten- 
derly rubbed with a liniment, warmed, and com- 
posed of one ounce and a half of soap liniment, 
and three drachms of laudanunt; and afterwards 
each breast completely enveloped in a large and 
well-applied warui bread-and-water poultice. And 
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last of all, the breasts must be supported by a 
laiige wSk liandkerdhicf passed under each, and 
then tied over the neck, so as entirely to prevent 
their hanging by their own weight. 

After the above measures have been pursued 
perseveringly for six-and-thirty hours ; — and the 
principal points to which the attention of the mo • 
ther should be directed are, the regular fomenta- 
tion of the breasts; the gentle friction with the lini- 
ment ; the application of the warm large poultices, 
well made, not so dry that they will irritate, and 
not so moist that they will make her wet and 
miserable ; and last of all, though not least, the 
well-applied support ; — I say, after these means 
have been eflSciently erbployed for six-and-thirty, 
or eight-and-forty hours, the breast will begin to 
mend ; great relief will be experienced after the 
application of the poultices, and, when taken off, 
that part which was next the nipple will be found 
saturated with milk. From this time they must 
be drawn regularly by the attendant, or by means 
of a pump ; and the extreme swelling and tension 
having somewhat subsided, the child will be able 
to grasp the nipple, to draw the milk, and, if 
regularly applied, prevent any injurious accumu- 
lation. 

If the breast subsequently continue lumpy and 
hard, the liniment should still be rubbed every 
four hours, and in the intervals a piece of flannel, 
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soaked in some of it, warmed, should be laid over 
the breast, which is to be covered by a piece of 
oiled silk, to prcTent evaporation and keep the 
part nicely moist And thus, by proper manage- 
ment, abscess, or bad breast, at this period^ may 
and ought to be prevented. 

2. How to prevent a had breast when threatened 
about the third or fourth week or afterwards. 

This complaint much more frequently occurs' 
about three or four weeks after delivery, or even 
after the female has left the lying-in room. It is 
at this time generally caused, either by the direct 
application of cold, by the pressure of the stays, 
or as a consequence of sore nipples. I have else- 
where pointed out how the latter may be avoided^ 
or if produced, cured. 

And here I would observe, that the moment 
any uneasiness, heat, tension, or any thing like a 
lump forming in the bosom is felt, or that the 
child has the slightest difficulty in drawing the 
milk, the medical man should at once be informed 
of it, instead of wasting the time in trying this 
little remedy, or that. The early application of 
the proper remedies is of vital importance here. 

The progress of the case before matter forms, 
and when remedies will be of avail to prevent its 
occurrence, will be this: — the part will enlai^e, 
become tense, heavy, and painful, and the surface 
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win soon appear red ; or the enlargemeut will be 
irregular, and seem to conaUt of one or more large 
lumps, situated in the substance of the breast; 
this difference arising from the particular part of 
the breast which is affected. The milk in either 
case will be partly suppressed, or altogether so. 

The means to prevent the inflammation termi- 
nating in an abscess will consist in the application 
of leeches to the part so long as there is pain ; the 
exhibition of saline purgatives; a low and dry 
diet; keeping the inflamed breast from hanging 
down; gentle friction with the soap and opium 
liniment, and preventing the over distension of 
the breast from milk by its occasional abstraction. 

Tlie leeches. — So long as the pain returns, half 
a dozen or more leeches must be applied* 

Saline purgatives. — These are essentially neces- 
sary, so as to produce three or four watery motions 
in the four-and-twenty hours. And if this is not 
effected, the medical attendant ought to be in- 
formed of it. 

Low diet. — A spare and dry diet is called for. 
This diminishes the quantity of blood sent to the 
breast, and thus lessens the amount of distension 
and milk secreted. 

Gentle friction. — This is to be effected with a 
liniment, composed of three fourths of soap lini- 
ment and one fourth of laudanum. A little should 
be poured into a saucer and placed upon the hob 
to warm, and then be very gently rubbed over 

s 
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the breast for about four or five minutes. After 
this a piece of flannel^ the size of the breast, with 
a hole in the centre for the nipple, is to be soaked 
with the liniment, and put upon it, and then 
covered by oiled silk to prevent evaporation ; and 
this is to be repeated every three hours. The 
breast at this time is better without a poultice. 

Drawing the milk, — This ought only to be 
resorted to when the breast is painfully distended 
with milk ; because the very act of doing this pro- 
motes further secretion. The object here is just 
to relieve the over distension, nothing more ; and 
it is at this period to be accomplished gently and 
delicately by the nurse only, as the efforts of the 
infant would be likely to fail ; or if not, so violent 
as to be productive of mischief. 

Keeping the breast from hanging down. — This is 
an important point to attend to — may be easily 
accomplished, — and if well managed, the ease and 
comfort arising from it will be manifest enough. 
For this purpose the breast may be suspended in 
a silk handkerchief from the neck, and thus firmly 
and securely held, as in a sling. Even when the 
liniment is being applied, the hand should be passed 
under the breast for its support ; so that it should 
at no time be permitted, in its present large and 
heavy condition, to hang by its own weight. The 
patient will be easiest in the bed, or on the sofa. 

These measures, when fairly applied, and perse- 
veringly followed out, prevent the formation of 
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matter ; the inflammation subsides ; a bad breast 
does not take place ; the patient perfectly recovers, 
and is able to suckle her infant as well with this 
breast as the other. 

But suppose the formation of the abscess is un- 
avoidable^ and matter forms I Then, as soon as 
the part affected is felt to throb, a large bread-and- 
water poultice should be applied; the abscess 
should be lanced, as soon as this can be done ; and 
lastly, the patient must be careful that the incision 
made into it is kept/r^^/y open during the process 
of healing in order to allow the matter easily to 
escape. If the poultice, after a little time, should 
fret the skin, so as to produce an eruption, it may 
be exchanged for a piece of lint, placed over the 
opening of the abscess ; and over the breast itself 
a piece of linen, spread with spermaceti ointment. 
This eruption need give no anxiety, as it fre- 
quently does ; it is of no consequence, and will 
soon disappear after the poultices are discon- 
tinued. 

Is the child to be suckled from the breast affected? 
— If the matter from the abscess is not mixed 
with milk, and the abscess is small, it may do so 
with advantage to the breast, and no detriment to 
itself; but if much of the bosom be involved in 
the disease, the child should be put to the other 
breast alone. 

If the milk has left the breast^ is it likely to rec- 
tum 9 — In some instances it soon returns^ and 

8 2 
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the female may then nurse the infimt from it^ as 
well as from the other breast ; more frequently^ 
however, it does not, and then the child must be 
brought up on one breast alone. 

JFitt the hardness which remains in the breast 
after tlie abscess has healed be removed f — Yes, in 
time; and the mother need not give herself any 
uneasiness upon this point. I know that this cir- 
cumstance gives rise frequently to the most pan- 
ful and gloomy apprehension ; cancer is supposed 
likely to ensue. Now there is not the slightest 
foundation for any such fears : the hardness will 
remain for a long time ; but only because a long 
time is required for its absorption, which may be 
promoted by the part being gently rubbed twice 
a day with the soap liniment. 

In conclusion, I have only to observe, that 
whether your medical attendant pursue the plan of 
treatment for the management of a bad breast just 
detidled, or adopt one in some respects differing 
from it, fail not to give him an earfy opportunity 
of attacking the disease : and, when he has pointed 
out the plan to be pursued, follow his directions 
to the letter, not permitting the suggestion of 
another in any way to interfere with or alter that 
plan. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OF NURSING. 



SECT. I. — THE MANAGEMENT OF THE HEALTH 

OF THE MOTHER. 

A CAREFUL attention on the part of the mother to 
her health is especially called for during nursing. 
Nourishing and digestible milk can be procured 
only from a healthy and well constituted parent ; 
and it is against common sense to expect, that if 
a mother impairs her system by improper diet, 
neglect of exercise, and impure air, she can never- 
theless provide as wholesome and uncontaminated 
a fluid for her child as if she were diligently atten- 
tive to these important points. Every ailment of 
the nurse is liable to affect the infant. 

A nursing-mother, who has always enjoyed a 
state of good health, must adhere strictly to the 
same kind of diet by which it was maintained 
prior to her confinement. And if, as will most 
likely be the case, she find her appetite increase, 
the extra demand must be met, by an increase in 
that kind of food which is wholesome, nourishing, 
and simple in quality, and not in that which is 

s 3 
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rich and pampering to the appetite. The use of 
stimuli by a parent of robust constitution, I have 
already observed, is not required, and that such an 
individual will find it better for herself, as well 
as for her child, to adopt the barley-milk beverage. 
It is a very prevalent and most mischievous error 
to suppose that because a woman is nursing, she 
ought therefore to live fully, and to add an allow* 
ance of wine, porter, or other fermented liquor, to 
her usual diet. The only result of this plan is to 
cause an unnatural degree of fulness in the system, 
which places the nurse on the brink of disease, 
and which of itself frequently puts a stop to, 
instead of increasing, the secretion of milk. • This 
practice of porter drinking, &c. generally com- 
mences in the lying-in room. The young mother 
is there told that it is essential to the production 
of a plentiful supply of good breast- milk. And 
from a sense of duty this course is adopted, how- 
ever disagreeable, as it really is to many who 
submit to it. Now I am desirous that young 
mothers should understand that this advice, howr 
ever well meant, is not good advice ; nay more, 
that when followed, it is frequently productive of 
mischief. 

Exercise and fresh air are essential to the pro- 
duction of good and nourishing breast-milk, as 
they also contribute to increase the quantity se- 
creted.* No one can have seen much of practice 
in this metropolis, and not have been fully con- 
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vinced of this fact. Wet or fine, if the mother be 
but in good health, she should take the daily walk. 

I need scarcely remind the nursing parent of 
the importance of attending to the state of her 
skin — of the invigorating effects of the bath ; to 
the proper regulation of the bowels ; to the avoid- 
ance of all mental excitement, which frequently 
exercises a very prejudicial effect on the quality 
of the breast-milk ; to the injurious influence of 
an indulgence in late hours night or morning. 
These and many other points connected With the 
health, it is unnecessary further to dwell upon or 
allude to here. The right plan of proceeding is 
plain enough : all that is required is, that the mo- 
ther should strictly adhere to it. She will then 
have milk sufficient in quantity, and wholesome 
and nourishing in quality, so long as her infant 
requires this kind of nutriment. 

Many women are healthy, but have not a robust 
constitution. . So long, however, as they possess a 
frame free from disease, they may ntirse with great 
advantage to themselves and without detriment to 
the child. But it behoves such persons assiduously 
to employ every means likely to invigorate their 
health, the more especially as such care will tend 
to prevent that deficiency in the quantity of milk, 
which is very apt to occur sooner or later. At 
the risk of repeating much that I. have already 
stated, I would recommend in these cases a 
plain, generous, nutritious diet, — not of one de- 

8 4 
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scriptlon of food exclusively, but as is natural, 
a wholesome, mixed animal and vegetable diet. A 
trial too may be made here of beer or wine, ac- 
cording to former habit. A pint of good sound 
alie or porter in the four-and-twenty hours, will, in 
some, be found to have a favourable effect upon 
the health : when this is the case, let it be con- 
tinued ; on the other hand, if it produce discomfort 
and disturbance of the system, let it be at once 
abandoned. I find, however, more good to arise 
out of exercise and the bath, than from any stimuli. 
Kegular daily exercise in the open air (I must 
again repeat) is of great importance, having an ex- 
traordinary influence in promoting the secretion of 
healthy milk; — as also has the tepid or cold salt- 
water shower-bath taken every morning, immedi- 
ately upon rising. If the latter cannot be borne, 
sponging the body with tepid or cold salt water 
must be substituted. By following with persever- 
ance the foregoing hints, a breast of milk will be 
obtained, as ample in quantity, and good in quality, 
as the constitution of the parent can produce. By 
and by the supply may somewhat fall off, and that 
before the first teeth of the child appear., In 
which case the deficiency must be made up by 
artificial food, of a kind suited to the age of the 
child, and given through the bottle. 

ji deficiency of milk will, in some mothers, exist 
from the earliest weeks after delivery. If this 
is not quickly remedied by the means just pointed 
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out, a wet-nurse must be obtained. It will be of 
no avail partially to nurse and partially to feed the 
infant at this period and under such circum- 
stances; for if it is iiot soon lost, it will only live 
a few months, or a year at most, and be an object 
of the greatest anxiety and grief to its parent. 
The constitution of the mother in this case is gene- 
rally unhealthy, and the condition into which the 
child is brought arises from the unwholesomeness 
of her milk. 

Women who marry comparatively late in life, 
and bear children, generally have a deficiency of 
milk after the third or fourth month; artificial 
feeding must in part be here resorted to. 

In some women the monthly periods return be- 
fore they cease to nurse. If this take place early 
after delivery, it will in most cases so alter the 
qualities of the milk as seriously to affect the 
health of the child, and oblige the mother to 
transfer her little one to a wet-nurse. But when 
it does not occur until the sixth or seventh 
month, I have seldom found much inconvenience 
to arise therefrom. As a general rule, the breast 
should be withheld from the child as much as 
possible during its continuance, and artificial food 
substituted. As I have elsewhere observed, this 
is a substantial objection whenever found to exist 
in the selection of a wet-nurse. 

I may just mention that many mothers give 
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themselves unnecessary fatigue in . suckling from 
the awkward manner in which they hold the child. 
Until the child is old enough to sit while it is 
suckling, or the mother accustomed to ndse the 
child cleverly in her arms to the breast, it is best 
for her to lie down when the infant has occasion 
to suck. At all times, if in bed, the child should 
take the breast as it lies, and not incommode the 
mother by obliging her to sit up in bed. When 
up and nursing, the mother should sit upright and 
raise the child to her breast, and not bend forward 
to suckle the infant on her lap. This greatly 
tires and fatigues the. mother and causes seyere 
pain in her back, without in any degree relieving 
the child. 

Again, a parent should avoid giving one breast 
more frequently than the other ; the infant should 
be applied to each in its turn. This it is neces- 
sary to observe, not only that the secretion of milk 
may be equally promoted in each breast, but also 
lest the child should contract the habit of squint- 
ing, of which there is danger, if suckled upon one 
breast only, from having its eyes constantly di- 
rected to one side. 



SECT. II. — RULES FOR NURSING THE INFANT. 

From the first moment the infant is applied to 
the breast, it must be nursed on a certain plan; 
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this is essential to the well-doing of the child. 
One of the most fruitful sources of disease in the 
early days of infantile life, is improper manage- 
ment in relation to diet ; and a large portion of 
the suffering and mortality which occur during 
this period, arises from this cause alone. Such 
regularity, too, will much contribute to the pre- 
servation of the parent's health ; and whilst it thus 
renders her a better nurse, will cause the duty of 
nursing to be a source of increased pleasure. 

Tlie plan to be followed until the first teeth ap^ 
pear. — It has already been observed, that after 
the infant is washed and dressed, it is to be put 
quietly to sleep, and having been allowed to repose 
for some hours, it is to be put to the mother's 
breast; that, from this source alone, in some 
cases, its wants, from the very first hour of its life, 
will derive a sufficient supply; but that in the 
majority of instances, particularly in first confine- 
ments, this will not be the case until two or three 
days after delivery: that when this deficiency 
exists, it must be supplied by an artificial diet, as . 
like to breast- milk as can be found : that thb is 
obtained by mixing two thirds of fresh cow's milk 
with one third of water, sweetened with loaf sugar : 
that a few spoonfuls of this are to be given every 
three or four hours, through the sucking-bottle, 
and not from the boat or spoon : that this caution 
is necessary, in reference to the quantity and mode 
of giving this food, since if the quantity given 13 
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not very small, and the mode of giving it very slo w, 
the digestive function will become deranged, and 
acidity, flatulence, and even colic may supervene. 

The breast-milk being fully established^ and 
furnished in sufficient quantity, the artificial food 
is to be put aside, and the infant from this time 
must obtain its nourishment from the breast alone. 
For a week or ten days the appetite of the in&nt 
is to be the mother's guide, as to the frequency 
in offering the breast. The stomach at birth is 
feeble, and as yet unaccustomed to food ; its wants, 
therefore, are easily satisfied, but they are fre- 
quently renewed. An interval, however, sufficient 
for digesting the little swallowed, is obtained before 
the appetite again revivea, and a fresh supply is 
demanded. 

The week or ten days having expired the in- 
fant is to be nursed until the end of the lying- 
in month, at regular intervals of every four hours. 
This will allow sufficient time for each meal to be 
digested, and for the stomach to regain the tone 
necessary for the digestion of the next, and tend 
also very essentially to promote the due and 
healthy action of the bowels. Such regularity, 
moreover, will do much to obviate firetfulness, and 
to prevent that constant cry which, it appears to 
the parent, and to all about her, that nothing but 
perpetually giving the breast to the infant can 
allay. This evil, indeed, generally grows out of 
irregular nursing. The young mother, considering 
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every expression of uneasiness as an indication of 
appetite, runs into the very serious error of offering 
the breast ait all times and seasons, so. that 
frequently the child has not lieft the breast ten 
minutes before it is again put there. From this 
injurious and diingerous practice, the stomach of 
the infant becomes overloaded, — the food remains 
undigested, — the bowels are always disordered, — 
fever is excited, — and by and by the symptoms 
become aggravated, the infant seriously ill, and is 
perhaps eventually lost ; when by simply observing 
from the first the rules of nursing laid down, it 
might have continued a healthy, and grown into a 
vigorous child. These cases of indigestion in the 
infant caused by irregular and too frequent 
nursing are continually occurring, and as fre- 
quently medicine is given without permanent 
relief, because the cause of the mischief is not 
obviated ; it is overlooked. Fortunately, in most 
cases, the mother, tired of a fruitless repetition of 
medicine, seeks further aid ; when, by simply 
adopting the rules of nursing now laid down, the 
child's symptoms are removed, healthy digestion 
restored, and no relapse occurs ; this happy issue 
being, perhaps, obtained without the exhibition of 
further medicine at all. 

The lying-in month having expired, it is advis- 
able to alter the periods of night- nursing, or rather 
do away with night-nursing altogether ; that is^ 
to suckle the infant as late as ten o'clock, p. m.. 
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and not to put the child to the breast ag:un until 
five o^clock the next morning. I am constantly 
in the habit of advising this measure, and I have 
always found it, when adopted, of great advantage 
to the mother's health, and never attended by the 
slightest injury to the child. With the latter 
it soon becomes a habit; to induce it, however, 
it must be taught early. It is true, that where 
there is much delicacy and a feeble constitution, 
it will be necessary sometimes to postpone it a 
little longer. This very delicacy, however, whilst 
it demands a more frequent supply, calls for the 
greatest care in aifording it, lest it be too frequent 
and too great in quantity. And be it remembered 
by the reader, that this is only an occasional ex- 
ception to a most important principle, the adoption 
of which should never be delayed, except from 
paramount necessity. Indeed, so convinced am I 
of the importance of calm, quiet, and undisturbed 
repose during the night to the nursing mother, 
that whenever circumstances will allow of it, I 
would advise that the child from this time no 
longer sleep in the bed-room of its parent, but in 
charge of its nurse. Sleep is as necessary for the 
restoration of strength as nourishment itself, and 
the deprivation of it will soon diminish and de- 
teriorate the quantity and quality of the mother's 
milk, and sometimes — the cause being little 
suspected — will drive it away altogether. I am 
fully aware of the repugnance of some mothers to 
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this measure, and that even in the wealthiest 
families, where the best services can be obtained, 
and every convenience exists, they are unwilling 
to intrust the child, that they desire should be 
constantly under their own eye, to a servant's 
care. Sooner or later, however, this change must 
take place, the most devoted mother must submit 
to it, and the peril is not greater at this time of 
life than at any other. The grand point is, to 
select a proper person for this duty, and then to 
exercise over her an active, firm, and wise surveil- 
lance. How seldom is this sufiiciently regarded ! 
To meet with a superior and experienced nurse- 
maid is the exception, not the rule. The short- 
sighted economy of a few pounds per annum is 
allowed but too frequently to be an insurmountable 
barrier to the securing such an individual, one 
whose watchfulness and care over the physical 
and moral education of the little one would repay 
a hundred-fold any little sacrifice it might be 
necessary to make to obtain it.* 

This course, then, is to be followed until the 



* In confirmation of the above remarks I extract a brief pas- 
sage from the work of Mons. Al. Donn^ Conseils aux Meres sur 
FAllaitement et sur la maniere d'^lever les Enfimts nouveau-n^ 
p. 53. '* Loin d*approuver Tusage adopts par beaucoup de 
meres pleines de d^vouement et de tendresse, de fiure coucber 
leurs enfants prds d'elles, je suis si convaincu de la n^essit^ de 
meni^^er, autant que possible, leur sommeil et leur repos pen- 
dant la nuit, que je ne puis trop recommander, toutes les fois que 
la chose pourra se faire, que Tetat de la fortune et la dbposition 
de Thabitation 1e permcttront, de tenir Tenfant Eloign 6 de sa 
mere pendant la nuit.'* 
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appearance of the first teeth (about the sixth or 
seventh month), and if the parent be a heidtby 
woman^ the quantity of milk supplied by the 
breast will generally be found sufficient to afford 
adequate nourishment to the child, without addi- 
tional assistance from artificial food. The latter 
is on no account to be given (up to this period) 
unless from deficiency of milk, or some other 
cause, it be positively required. If, however, 
after the expiration of some months, this deficiency 
should exist, it must be made up by the mixture of 
cow's milk and water, and of this alone, if it agree 
with the child. It must be ^ven, too, throng 
the sucking-bottle, until the teeth appear; after 
which time an alteration in the kind of food, and 
the mode of exhibiting it, similar to that pro- 
posed below, may be adopted. 

The plan to be foUawed after the first teeth have 
appeared. -^ When the mother, at this period, has 
still an abundant supply of nourishing milk, and 
the child is healthy and evidently flourishing upon 
it, I would not recommend any immediate change. 
The parent may, with benefit to her own health, 
as well as with advantage to the child, pursue the 
same plan as heretofore for a few weeks longer. 
In general, however, the mother will require some 
little aid at this time, and artificial food may now 
be given, twice in the course of the day, without 
risk or injury to the child. Good fresh cow's milk, 
with the addition of water or not, as it is found 
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to agtee best; Hard's farinaceous food; Leman's 

tops-and-bottoms; sago or arrow-root ; or, if these 

disagree with the stomachy weak beef-tea, veal- 

tea, or mutton-tea, clear and free from fat, and 

mixed with an equal quantity of farinaceous food 

arid a few grains of salt, — any one of these which 

the parent finds to agree best may be given wi{h 

benefit. : 

As this is the first time that artificial food has 

been particularly referred to, it is right to observcj 

as a general remark applicable to its use at all 

times, that the greatest care must ever be taken 

in the selection of it, in its preparation, in the 

quantity given, and in the mode of giving it. 

In the choice of the food, the mother must be 

guided by circumstances : she must find out that 

which suits best; and so long as the child 

flourishes, she should from no trivial cause chango 

it. The different kinds just pointed out may be 

tried in the order given till one is found to agree. 

The mode of making these preparations is ^ detailed 

at length at page 307 : this has been done because 

the defective manner in which artificial food is 

prepared is not unfrequently the sole cause of its 

failure. It is only necessary further to observe 

upon this point, that the vessel in which it is 

made, as well as that out of which it is given to 

the child, must be perfectly sweet and clean. 

The quantity given must be small, lest the stomach 

be overloaded, which seldom fails, after a little 
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"while, to impair its tone, and ^ves rise to the 
distressing dyspeptic symptoms before alluded to. 
In reference to the mode of ghring it, the child 
must be fed slowly ; and, minding this precaution, 
the sucking-bottle may now be discontinued, and 
the spoon used in its stead: but more full in^ 
sfructions upon all the forgoing points will be 
found in the chapter on ** Artificial Feeding.*' 

In about six weeks or two months after the 
artificial food has been in part commenced it may 
be given, if necessary, more frequently — three or 
four times in the twenty»four hours, and the 
breast of course less frequently. This will pre- 
pare the infant for weaning, whidi, under these 
circumstances, when the time arrives, will be 
easily accomplished. 

Such is the plan of nursing to be followed by 
the mother until the infant is weaned entirely 
from the breast. The period when this ought to 
take place, as also the manner of accomplishing it, 
are detailed in the section on *^ Weaning." 



SECT. III. — THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS TO THE 
MOTHER OF UNDUE AND PROTRACTED SUCK- 
LINO. 

The period of suckling is generally one of the 
most healthy of a woman's life. But there are ex- 
ceptions to this as a general rule ; and nursing. 
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instead of being accompanied by health, may be 
the cause of its being materially, and even fatally, 
impaired. This may arise out of one of two 
^sauses : either a parent continuing to suckle too 
long, — or from the original powers or strength 
not being equal to die continued drain on the 
system. Examples of the first class I am meeting 
with daily. ' I refer to poor married women, who, 
having nursed their infants eighteen months, two 
years, or even longer than this, from the belief 
that by so doing they will prevent pregnancy, call 
to consult me with an exhausted frame and dis- 
ordered general health, arising solely from pro- 
tracted nursing, pursued from the above mistaken 
notion. Of the second class, I most frequently 
meet with it in the delicate woman, who, having 
had two or three children in quick succession, her 
health gives way, so that she has all the symptoms 
arising from undue suckling, when perhaps the 
infant at her breast is not more than two or three 
months old. Since the health of the mother, then, 
will suffer materially from this circumstance, she 
ought not to be in ignorance of the fact ; so that, 
when the first symptoms manifest themselves, she 
may be able to recognise their insidious approach ; 
and tracing them to their real cause, obtain 
medical advice before her health be seriously 
impaired. 

Symptoms. — The earliest symptom is a drag- 
ging sensation in the back when the child is in 

T 2 
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the act of sucking, and an exhausted feeling of 
sinking and emptiness at the pit of the stomach 
afterwards. This is soon followed by loss of 
appetite, costive bowels, and p^ in the left side. 
Then the head will be more or less affected; some- 
times with much throbbing, singing in the ears, 
and always some degree of giddiness) with great 
depression of spirits. Soon the chest becomel 
affected ; and the breathing is short, accompanied 
by a dry cough and palpitation of the heart, upon 
the slightest exertion. As the disease advances, 
the countenance becomes very pale, and the flesh 
wastes; and profusQ night perspirations, great 
debility, swelling of the ankles, and nervousness 
ensue. It is unnecessary, however, to enter into a 
more full detail of symptoms. 

Treatment — All that it will be useful to say 
in reference to treatment is this, that, although 
much may be done in the first instance by 
medicine, change of air, cold and sea bathing, yet 
the quickest and most effectual remedy is to wean 
the childy and thus remove the cause. 

There is another and equally powerful reason 
why the child should be weaned, or rather have 
a young and healthy wet-nurse, if practicable. 
The effects upon the infant^ suckled under such 
circumstances, will be most serious. Bom in 
perfect health, and having continued so up to 
this period, it will now begin to fall off in its 
appearance ; for the mother's milk will be no 
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longer competent to afford it due nourishment, 
— it will be inadequate in quantity and quality. 
Its countenance, therefore, will become pale ; its 
look sickly ; the flesh soft and flabby ; the limbs 
emaciated; the stomach large; and the evacua- 
tions fetid and unnatural. And, in a very few 
weeks, the blooming healthy child will be changed 
into the pale, sickly, peevish, wasted creature^ 
whose life appears hardly de^rable. 

The only measure that can save the life,* and 
recover an infant from this state, is that which 
would previously have prevented it — a healthy 
wet-nurse. 

If the effects upon the infant should not be 
so aggravated as those just described, and it 
subsequently live and thrive, there will bie a 
tendency in such a constitution to scrofula and 
consumption, to manifest itself at some future 
period of life, undoubtedly acquired from the 
parent, and dependent upon the impaired state 
of her health at the time of its suckling. A wet- 
nurse, early resorted to, will prevent this. 

It will be naturally asked, for how long a 
period a mother ought to perform the oflSce of 
a nurse? No specific time can be mentioned; 
and the only way in which the question can be 
met is this, — no woman, with advantage to 
her own health, can suckle her infant beyond 
twelve or eighteen months ; and at various periods 
between the third and twelfth month, many 

T 3 
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women will be obliged partially or entirely t<i 
resign the office. 

The monthly periods generally reappear from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth month from deli- 
very ; and when eatablished, as the milk is found 
invariably to diminish in quantity, and also to 
dj&teriorate in quality, and the child is but im- 
perfectly nourished, it is positively necessary in 
such instances at once to wean it 



SECT. IV. — MOTHEBS WHO OUGHT NEYEB TO 

SUCKLE. 

There are some women who ought never to 
undertake the office of suckling, not so much on 
account of their own health, as that of their 
offspring. 

The woman of a consumptive and strumous con- 
stitution ought not. — - In the infant bom of such 
a parent there will be a constitutional predispo- 
sition to the same disease ; and if it is nourished 
from her system, this hereditary predisposition 
will be confirmed. 

^^ No fact in medicine is better established than 
that which proves the hereditary transmission from 
parents to children of constitutional liability to 
pulmonary disease, and especially to consumption ; 
yet no condition is less attended to in forming 
matrimonial engagements. The children of scro^ 
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fulous or consumptive parents are generally pre- 
cocious; and their minds being earlj matured, 
they engage early in the business of life^ and 
often enter the married state before their bodily 
frame has had time to consolidate. For a few years^ 
every thing seems to go on prosperously, and a 
numerous family gathers around them. All at 
once, however, even while youth remains, their 
physical powers begin to give way ; and, they drop 
prematurely into the grave, exhausted by consump- 
tion, and leaving children behind them, destined, 
in all probability, either to be cut off as they 
approach maturity, or to run through the same 
delusive but fatal career as that of the parents 
from whom they derived their existence."* There 
is scarcely an individual who reads these facts to 
whom memory will not furnish some sad and 
mournful example of their truth, though they 
perhaps may have hitherto been in ignorance of 
the exciting cause. 

The constitution, then, of such a female renders 
her unfit for this task; and however painful it may 
be to her mind at every confinement to debar her- 
self this delightful duty, she must recollect that it 
will be far better for her own health, and infinitely 
more so for that of the child, that she should not 
even attempt it ; that her own health would be 



* Combe*s Principles of Physiology applied to the Preserra- 
tba of Health, &c 
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injured, and her infant's, sooner or later, destroyed 
by it. 

The infant of a consumptiye parent, however, 
must not be brought up by hand. It must have 
a young, healthy, and vigorous wet nurse : and in 
selecting a woman for this important duty very 
great care must be observed.* The child should 
be nursed until it is twelve or fifteen months old. 
In some cases it will be right to continue it until 
the first set of teeth have appeared, when it will 
be desirable that a fresh wet-nurse should be ob- 
tained for the last six months, and one that has 
been confined about six weeks or two months will 
be most suitable. If the child is partially fed 
during the latter months (from necessity or any 
other cause), the food should be of the lightest 
quality, and constitute but a small proportion of 
its nutriment. 

But not only must the nourishment of such 
a child be regarded, but the air it breathes, and 
the exercise that is given to it ; as also the careful 
removal of all functional derangements as they 
occur, by a timely application to the medical 
attendant, and maintaining, especially, a healthy 
condition of the digestive organs. All these points 
must be strictly followed out, if any good is to be 
effected. 

By a rigid attention to these measures the 
mother adopts the surest antidote, indirectly to 

* See « Choice of a Wet-nurse," p. 284. 
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overcome the constitutional predisposition to that 
disease, the seeds of which, if not inherited from 
the parent, are but too frequently developed in 
the infant during the period of nursing; and, 
at the same time, she takes the best means to 
engender a sound and healthy constitution in her 
child. This, surely, is worth any sacrifice. 

If the infant derives the disposition to a strumous 
constitution entirely from the father, and the 
mother's health be unexceptionable, then I would 
strongly advise her to suckle her own child. 

The mother of a highly susceptible nervous tem- 
perament ought not. — There are other women who 
ought never to become nurses. The mother of a 
highly susceptible nervous temperament, who is 
alarmed at any accidental change she may happen 
to notice in her infant's countenance, who is ex- 
cited and agitated by the ordinary occurrences of 
the day, — such a parent will do her offspring more 
harm than good by attempting to suckle it. Her 
milk will be totally unfit for its nourishment : at 
one time it will be deficient in quantity, — at 
another so depraved in its quality, that serious 
disturbance to the infant's health will ensue. 

The young and inexperienced mother, who is a 
parent for the first time, and altogether ignorant 
of the duties of her office, and at the same time 
most anxious to fulfil them faithfully, is but too 
frequently an instance in point ; although at a 
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future period she will generallj make a good nurse. 
The following is an illustration : — 

In December, 1838, 1 attended a young married 
ladj in her first confinement, and in excellent 
healtL She gave birth to a fine, plump, healthy 
boy. Every thing went on well for three weeks, 
the mother having an abundant supply of milk, 
and the infant evidently thriving upon it. About 
this time, however, the child had frequent fits of 
crying ; the bowels became obstinately costive ; 
the motions being lumpy, of a mixed colour, quite 
dry, and passed with great pain. It became 
rapidly thin; and after a while its flesh was so 
wasted, and became so flabby, that it might be 
said literally to hang on the bones. The fits of 
crying now increased in frequency and violence, 
coming on every time after the little one left the 
breast, when it would commence screaming vio- 
lently, beat the air with its hands and feet, and 
nothing that was done could appease it. Having 
lasted for half an hour or more, it would then 
fall asleep quite exhausted ; the fit recurring again 
and again after every nursing. It was very 
evident that the infant's hunger was not satisfied ; 
as it was also but too evident its body was not 
nourished by the parent's milk, which, although 
abundant in quantity (the breast being lai^ and 
full of milk), was at this time seriously dete- 
riorated in its nutritive quality. This waff 
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caused^ I believe, from great anxiety of mind. 
Her monthly nurse became suddenly deranged, 
and the whole responsibility and care of the child 
thus devolved upon the mother, of the duties 
connected with which she was entirely ignorant. 
A wet-nurse was obtained. In a very few hours 
after this change was effected, the screaming 
ceased, the child had quiet and refreshing sleep, 
and in twelve hours a healthy motion was passed. 
The child gained flesh almost as quickly as it had 
previously lost it, and is now as fine and healthy 
an infant as it promised to be when bom. 

Whenever there has existed previously any 
nervous or mental affection in the parent, wet- 
nurse suckling is always advisable ; this, with 
judicious management of childhood, will do much 
to counteract the hereditary predisposition. 

• 

The mother who only nurses her infant when it 
suits her convenience ought not. — The mother who 
cannot make up her mind exclusively to devote 
herself to the duties of a nurse, and give up all 
engagements that would interfere with her healthy 
and so with the formation of healthy milk, and 
with the regular and stated periods of nursing her 
infant, ought never to suckle. It is unnecessary 
to say why ; but I think it right for the child's 
sake to add, that if it does not sicken, pine, and 
die, disease will be generated in its constitution^ to 
manifest itself at some future period. 
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The ohild, tfaen^ under all the foregoing circum- 
stancesy must be provided with its support from 
another source^ and a wet-nurse is the best. 



SECT. V. — WET-NURSE SUCKLING* 

Choice of a wet-nurse. — HI health and 
many other circumstances may prevent a parent 
from suckling her child, and render a wet-nurse 
necessary. Now, although she will do wisely to 
leave the choice of one to her medical attendant, 
still, as some difficulty may attend this, and as 
most certainly the principal points to which his 
attention is directed in the selection of a good 
nurse, the mother heraelf ought to be acquainted 
with, so it will be well to point out in what they 
consist. 

The first thing, then', to which a medical man 
looks, is the general health of the woman ; next, 
the condition of her breast — the quality of her 
milk — its age, and her own ; whether she is ever 
unwell while nursing ; and, last of all, the con- 
dition and health of the child. 

Is the woman in good health? — Her general 
appearance ought to betoken a robust constitution, 
and free from all suspicion of a strumous charac- 
ter or any hereditary taint ; her tongue clean, and 
digestion good ; her teeth and gums sound and 
perfect ; her skin free from eruption, and her 
breath sweet. 
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What is the condition of the breast f — A good 
breast should be firm and well formed; its size 
not dependent upon a *large quantity of fat, 
which will generally take away from its firmness, 
giving it a flabby appearance^ but upon its glan^ 
dular structure, which conveys to the touch a 
knotted, irregular, and hard feel ; and the nip- 
ple must be perfect, of moderate size, but well 
developed. 

What is the quality of the milk f — It should be 
thin, and of a bluish-white colour ; sweet to the 
taste ; and when allowed to stand, should throw 
up a considerable quantity of cream. ^ 

What is its age?— -Hi the lying-in month of the 
patient has scarcely expired, the wet-nurse hired 
ought certainly not to have reached her second 
month. At this time the nearer the birth of the 
child and the delivery of its foster-parent, the 
better. The reason for which is, that during the 
first few weeks the milk is thinp^ and more 
watery than it afterwards becomes.^ If, conse- 
quently, a newly-born infant be provided with a 
nurse who has been delivered three or four months, 
the natural relation between its stomach and the 
quality of the milk is destroyed, and the infant 
suffers from the oppression of food too heavy for 
its digestive powers. 

On the other hand, if you are seeking a wet- 
nurse for an infant of four or five months old, it 
would be very prejudicial to transfer the child to 
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a woman recently delivered ; the milk would be 
too watery for its support, and its health in con* 
sequence would give way. 

The nurse herself should not be too old. — A 
vigorous young woman from twenty-one to thirty 
admits of no question. And the woman who has 
had one or two children before is always to be 
preferred, as she will be likely to have more milk, 
and may also be supposed to have acquired some 
experience in the management of infants. 

Inquire whether she is ever unwell while nursing, 
— If so, reject her at once. You will have no 
difficulty in ascertaining this point, for this class 
of persons have an idea that their milk is renewed^ 
as they term it, by this circumstance, monthly ; 
and, therefore, that it is a recommendation, render- 
ing their milk fitter for younger children than it 
would otherwise have been. It produces, how- 
ever, quite a contrary effect : it much impairs the 
milk, which^will be found to disagree with the 
child, rendering it at first fretful, — after a time 
being vomited up, and productive of frequent 
watery dark-green motions. 

Last of all, what is the condition of the child f — 
It ought to have the sprightly appearance of health, 
to bear the marks of being well nourished, its flesh 
firm, its skin clean and free from eruption. It 
should be examined in this respect, particularly 
about the neck, head, and gums. 

If a medical man finds that both mother and 
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child answer to the above description, he ha^ no 
hesitation in recommending the former as likely to 
prove a good wet-nurse. 

The principal points which the parent must 
investigate for herself (independent of the medical 
attendant's inquiries) have reference to the moral 
qualifications of the applicant ; and if there is 
found to be any defect here, however healthy or 
otherwise desirable, the woman ought at once to 
be rejected. Temperance, cleanliness, a character 
for good conduct, fondness for children, and apt- 
ness in their management, are among the most 
important requisites. An amiable disposition and 
cheerful temper are also very desirable. A violent 
fit of passion is capable of exerting the most per- 
nicious influence upon the breast-milk, and so 
altering its healthy qualities that a child has been 
frequently known to be attacked with a fit of con- 
vulsions after being suckled by a nurse while 
labouring under the efl^cts of a fit of anger : the 
depressing passions as frequently drive the milk 
away altogether. It is hence of no small moment 
that a wet-nurse be of a quiet and even temper, 
and not disposed to mental disturbailce. The 
following instance, in confirmation of the latter 
statement, fell under my notice very lately. 

One Christmas-day afternoon, a gentleman 
called for me in great haste and distress of mind, 
having left his child (an infant of between two 
and three months) in an attack of convulsions, so 
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severe as to threaten a fatal termination. This 
child I had seen at the same hour the day before 
sucking at the breast of its wet-nurse in perfect 
health, never having had a moment's illness. It 
appeared that the little patient had shown the first 
symptoms of indisposition the previous night after 
the nurse had retired to rest ; when having been at 
the breast, it became restless, crying frequently, 
evidently from pain. In the course of the night 
the bowels were violently purged; towards morn- 
ing the stomach would not retain the milk ; and 
as the day advanced the general symptoms of 
uneasiness increased, and in the afternoon the 
convulsions above referred to came on. Upon 
inquiry I found that the father of the young 
nurse had called on the previous evening; and 
not only violently abused his daughter, using 
severe and unwarrantable language, but had struck 
the poor girl, he being under the influence of 
liquor at the time. This interview produced such 
mental distress in the young woman as to attract 
the attention of her mistress, when an explanation 
of the cause ensued. Strict orders were given to 
forbid the man the house in future : but the 
mischief was done ; for it was but too evident that 
the alarming state in which I found the child had 
been produced by the deleterious change which 
had taken place in the nurse's milk. Kemedial 
measures were used ; the breast-milk withheld ; 
and the infant, although it continued for many 
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days in a doubtful .state^ eventually recovered: 
the young woman's milk^ however, was altogether 
driven away, and another wet-nurse was, without 
delay, obliged to be obtained. 

It is unnecessary to allude to other qualities . •] 

which a woman who is sought as a wet-nurse 1 

should possess : they will naturally suggest them- 
selves to any thoughtful mind, \ 

Diet and regimen of a wet nurse. — The 
regimen of a wet-nurse should not differ much 
from that to which she has been accustomed ; and 
any change which it may be necessary to make in 
it should be gradual. It is erroneous to suppose 
that these women, when nursing, require to be 
much more highly fed than at other times : a good 
nurse does not need this, and a bad one will not 
be the better for it. The quantity which many 
nurses eat and drink, and the indolent life which . 
they too often are allowed to lead, have the effect 
of deranging their digestive organs, and frequently 
induce a state of febrile excitement, which always 
diminishes, and even sometimes altogether dis- 
perses the milk. 

It is always necessary, then, for the mother to 
prevent the wet-nurse overloading her stomach 
with a mass of indigestible food and drink. She 
should live as much as possible in the manner tq 
which she has been accustomed ; she should have 
a wholesome mixed animal and vegetable diet, and 
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a moderate quantity of malt liquor, provided it be 
found necessary. 

As I have before said, a very prevailing notion 
exists that porter tends to produce a great flow of 
milk. In consequence of this prejudice, the wet- 
nurse is often allowed as much as she likes : a 
large quantity is in this way taken, and after a 
short time so much febrile action excited in the 
system, that instead of increasing the flow of milk, 
it diminishes it greatly. Sometimes, without 
diminishing the quantity, it imperceptibly but 
seriously deteriorates its quality. For instance: — 

In May of the present year a wet-nurse became 
necessary for an infant of two months old, the 
child of a lady that I attended in her confinement 
A young woman was obtained, healthy and robust. 
At first the nurse's milk seemed to suit the child, 
and every thing went on well for three weeks. 
At this time I was sent for, the infant having had 
diarrhoea for three or four days, with green mo- 
tions and occasional vomiting. I looked for the 
cause, and, amongst other inquiries, to the health 
of the nurse. I was told that she was in perfect 
health; but perceiving that she looked ruddier and 
more full in the face than heretofore, I inquired 
about the quantity of beverage allowed, and found 
it exceeded two pints of porter daily. I then 
prescribed — for the infant, no medicine; for the 
nurse, one pint of porter only. As the patient 
lived some little distance from town I did not see 
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the child for three days: it was then somewhat 
better^ but still not well I directed the malt 
liquor to be discontinued altogether, and the nurse 
to have the shower-bath every morning and plenty 
of out-door exercise. In three days more the 
infant was perfectly well, and the nurse had stiH 
an ample supply of milk, which now agreed with 
and nourished the child. 

As a general ruky I believe porter, wine, or any 
stimulant quite as unnecessary for the wet-nurse 
as for the nursing mother, if she be in sound and 
vigorous health. That there are cases benefited by 
its daily moderate use, I have no doubt : but these 
are the exceptions. I am every day jnore and more 
convinced of the truth of this statement ; and that 
it will be found practically true. 
. It may be well here to remark, that in London 
I frequently meet with severe cases of diarrhoea 
in infants at the breast, fairly traceable to bad 
porter, which vitiating the quality of the milk, 
no medical treatment cures the disease until this 
beverage is left off or changed, when it at once 
disappears. The following is a case in point : — 

On the 25th May, 1836, I was called to see an 
infant at the breast with diarrhoea. The remedial 
measures had but little effect so long as the infant 
was allowed the breast-milk ; but this being dis- 
continued, and arrow-root made with water only 
allowed, the complaint was quickly put a stop to. 
Believing that the mother's milk was impaired 

u 2 
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from some accidental cause which might now be 
past^ the infant was again allowed the breast ; in 
less than four and twentj-hours, however^ the 
diarrhoea returned. The mother being a very 
healthy woman, it was suspected that some nn* 
wholesome article in her diet might be the cause ; 
the regimen was accordingly carefully inquired 
into, when it appeared that, porter from a neigh- 
bouring publican's had been substituted for their 
own for some little time past. This proved to be 
bad, throwing down, when left to stand a few 
hours, a considerable sediment: it was discon- 
tinued ; good sound ale taken instead ; the infant 
again put to the breast, — upon the milk of which 
it flourished, and never had another attack. 

Again, the nurse should take exercise daily in 
the open air. Let it be remembered (as before 
observed) that nothing tends more directly to 
maintain a good supply of healthy milk tLan air 
and exercise ; and the best wet-nurse would soon 
lose her milk, if constantly kept within doors. 
Sponging the whole body too with cold water 
with bay salt in it, every morning, should be in- 
sisted upon, if possible : it preserves cleanliness, 
and greatly invigorates the health. United with 
this the nurse should rise early, and also be re- 
gularly employed during the day in some little 
portion of duty in the family, an attendance on 
the wants of the child not being alone sufficient. 
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SECT. YU — WEANING. 

The time when to take place. — The time when 
weaning is to tOike place must ever depend upon a 
variety of circumstances, which will regulate this 
matter, independently of any general rule that 
might be laid down. The mother's health may, 
in one case, oblige her to resort to weaning before 
the sixth month ; and, in anothei? instance, the de- 
licacy of the infant's health to delay it beyond the 
twelfth. Nevertheless, as a general rule, both 
child and parent being in good healthy weaning 
ought never to take place earlier than the ninth 
(the most usual date), and never delayed beyond 
the twelfth month. 

I should say further, that if child and parent 
are both in vigorous health, — if the infant has cut 
several of its teeth, and been already accustomed^ 
to be partially fed, weaning ought to be gradually 
accomplished at the ninth month. On the other 
hand, that if the child is feeble in constitution, the 
teeth late in appearing, and the mother is healthy 
and has a suflBcient supply of good milk, especially 
if it be the winter season, it will be far better to 
prolong the nursing for a few months. In such a 
case, the fact of the non appearance of the teeth 
indicates an unfitness of the system for any other 
than the natural food from the maternal breast. 
. And again, if the infant is born of a consump* 

u 3 
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tive parent, and a healthy and vigorous wet-nurse 
has been provided, weaning should most certainly 
be deferred beyond the usual time; carefully 
watching, however, that neither nurse or child 
suffer from its continuance. 

The mode. — It should be effected gradually. 
From the sixth month most children are fed twice 
or oftener in the four-and-twenty hours ; the in- 
fant is in fact, therefore, from this time, in the 
progress of weaning; that, is to say, its natural 
diet is partly changed for an artificial one, so that 
when the time for complete weaning arrives, it will 
be easily accomplished, without suffering to the 
mother, or much denial to the child. 

It is, however of the greatest importance to re- 
gulate the quantity and quality of the food at this 
time. If too much food is given (and this is the 
great danger), the stomach will be overloaded; 
the digestive powers destroyed ; and, if the child 
is not carried off suddenly by convulsions, its 
bowels will become obstinately disordered ; it will 
fall away from not being nourished^ and perhaps 
eventually become a sacrifice to the over-anxious 
desire of the parent, and its friends, to promote 
its welfare. The kind of food proper for this 
period, and the mode of administering it, are de- 
tailed in the section on " Artificial Feeding." 

Much exercise in the open air (whenever there 
is no dampness of atmosphere) is highly necessary 
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and beneficial at this time ; it tends to invigorate 
the system^ and strengthens the digestive organs^ 
and thus enables the latter to bear without injury 
the alteration in diet. 



SECT. VII. — DRYING U? THE MILK. 

Directly after delivery. — It may be necessary, 
from the delicate health of the mother,-;?- local de- 
fect, the nipple, for instance, being too small or 
obliterated by the pressure of tight stays, — death 
of the infant, or some equally urgent cause, to dry 
up, or "backen the milk," as it is popularly called. 

Now it is a very frequent practice to apply cold 
evaporating lotions to the breast for this purpose. 
It is true they may produce a rapid dispersion of 
the milk : but they ought never to be resorted to, 
as they frequently give rise to symptoms of an 
alarminsr and dangerous character. The best and 
safest local application consists in the following 
liniment : — 

Compound soap liniment, three ounces ; 
Laudanum, three drachms ; 
Camphor liniment, one drachm. 

Or if this is found too irritating, compound soap 
liniment alone. Either of these liniments must be 
applied warm, and constantly, by means of several 
layers of linen or flannel, covered by a piece of 
oiled silk ; and the breast gently pressed or rubbed 
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for five or ten minutes, every four or five hours, 
with warm almond oiL 

Sometimes the skin is so thin and sensitive^ 
that the compound soap liniment proves too sti- 
mulating, and covers the breast with an irritable 
eruption. In these cases bread and water poul- 
tices must be substituted, but the warm almond 
oil must also be used as directed in the former 

cases. 

^ * 

While the breasts remain only moderately hard, 
easy, and but little distended with milk, they must 
not be emptied ; for this would encourage further 
.secretion, and they would soon fill again* If, 
however, they become very hard and painful, and 
give much uneasiness from their distension, they 
must be partially emptied, so as just to relieve the 
distension — nothing more; and this is to be re- 
peated as often as is absolutely necessaiy. 

A gentle saline aperient should be taken every 
morning, and, if necessary, at night, the object 
being to keep the bowels slightly relaxed. The 
diet must be very scanty, and solid nourishment 
only taken. If, however, the thirst is distressing, 
it must be allayed by frequently washing out the 
mouth with toast and water; and an orange or 
two, or a few ripe grapes, may be taken in the 
course of the day. 

Following up this plan, the distress arising from 
the extreme distension of the breasts, if it have 
been present, will be removed ; although several 
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days will transpire before the milk is thoroughly 
dispersed^ or the remedies can be discontinued ; 
and a sensation described by females as of '^ a 
draught of milk" in the breasts, will sometimes 
be felt two or three times a day for weeks after- 
wards. 

At the time of weaning. — From the circumstance 
of the child being partially fed for some time be- 
fore it is completely weaned, the mother will ex- 
perience little trouble in dispersing her milk. She 
must, however, not neglect to take opening medi- 
cine, not only to assist the foregoing object, but 
wlso to prevent that depression of spirits, lassitude, 
loss of appetite, and general derangement of health, 
which so frequently follow weaning, when these 
medicines are omitted. 

If the breasts should continue loaded, or indeed 
painfully distended, the aperient must not only 
be taken so frequently as to keep the bowels 
gently relaxed, but the diet must be diminished 
in quantity, and solid nourishment only taken. 
The breasts, too, if painfully distended, mu^t be 
occasionally drawn, but only just sufficiently to 
relieve the distension ; they must also be rubbed 
for five or ten minutes, every four* or five hours, 
with the following liniment previously warmed : — 

Compound soap liniment, one ounce and a half ; 
Laudanum, three drachms. 
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SECT. VIII. — ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. 

Extreme delicacy of constitution, diseased 
condition of the frame, defective secretion of milk, 
and other causes, may forbid the mother suckling 
her child ; and unless she can perform this office 
with safety to herself and benefit to her infant, 
she ought not to attempt it. In this case a young 
and healthy wet-nurse is the best substitute ; but 
even this resource is not always attainable. 
Under these circumstances the child ipust be 
brought up on an artificial diet — ** by hand," as 
it is popularly called. To accomplish this, how- 
ever, with success, requires the most careful 
attention on the part of the parent. It is at all 
times attended with risk, particularly in large 
cities. For although with due care the strong 
and healthy child may thrive and do well, the 
weak and delicate in most cases will not.* It is 
of great importance, therefore, that the parent 
superintend the dietetic management of the child 
herself — at all events, for the early months — 



* **Ce mode d*alimentation que je condamne absolument ct 
sans reserve a Paris et dans les villcs, et que je tolere a peine 
dans les campagnes, malgre les exemples favorables que Von 
peut citer : ces succes Isolds ne prouvent rien. Je ne pretends 
pas qull soit impossible d* elever certains enfants de cette ma- 
ni^re; mats c*est raettre gratuitement une foule de chances 
contre soi, dans une entreprise qui, dans les circonstances les plus 
advantageuses, presente toujours d'assez grandes difficultes par 
ellu-meme.** — Moms. Al. Donne, sur VAUaitementf p. 170. 
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&nd that the rules laid down for her guidance be 
strictly followed out, 

Th^; kind of artificial food until the 
:first teeth appear. — It should be as like the 
breast milk as possible. This is obtained by a 
mixture of cow's milk, water, and loaf-sugar, in 
the following proportions : — 

Fresh cow's milk, two thirds ; 

Water, or thin barley water, one third ; 

Loaf sugar, a sufficient quantity to sweeten. 

This is the best diet children can take until two 
'^or three teeth are cut. They will be found to 
enjoy more perfect health, and thrive far better, 
when nourished exclusively upon this simple 
aliment, than upon any other nourishment that 
can be given. In early infancy mothers are too 
much in the habit of giving thick gruel, panada, 
biscuit food, and such matters, thinking that a diet 
of a lighter and thinner kind will not nourish. This 
is a mistake, for these preparations are much too 
solid ; they overload the stomach, and cause in- 
digestion, flatulence, and griping. These create 
a necessity for purgative medicines and carmi- 
natives, which again weaken digestion, and, by 
unnatural irritation, perpetuate the evils which 
render them necessary. Thus many infants are 
kept in a continual round of repletion, indi- 
gestion, and purging, with the administration of 
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cordials and narcotics, who, if their aliment 
were in quantity and quality suited to their 
digestive powers, would need no aid from physic 
or physicians. ^ 

In preparing this diet, it is highly important to 
obtain pure milk, not previously skinuned, or 
mixed with water; and in warm weather just 
taken from the cow. It should not be mixed with 
the water and sugar until wanted, and no more 
made than will be taken by the child at the time, 
for it must be prepared fresh at every meal. It 
is best not to heat the milk over the fire ; but let 
the water be in a boiling state when mixed w^itli 
N it, and thus given to the infant tepid or lukewarm. 
Ai the infant advances in age, the proportion 
of milk may be gradually increased ; this is 
necessary after the second month, when three 
parts of milk to one of water may be allowed. 
But there must be no change in the kind of diet 
if the health of the child is good, and its appear- 
ance perceptibly improving. Nothing is more 
absurd than the notion, that in early life children 
require a variety of food ; only one kind of food 
is prepared by nature, and it is impossible to 
transgress this law without marked injury. 

Cow's milk sometimes unfortunately disagrees 
with an infant, even from birth. Let it not> 
however, be given up as unsuitable, except after 
a fair triaL Sometimes all that is required to 
make it agree is to alter somewhat the proportions 
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of the milk and water, rather more of the one 
and less of the other. Sometimes, particularly in 
large towns, the secret of disagreement exists in 
the impurity of the milk itself; sometimes it 
arises from a want of due care in its preparation, 
or perhaps in the mode of administering it. But 
when it is found, notwithstanding a due and rigid 
attention to all these points, that it is still unsuit- 
able, then ass's milk may be given as a substitute. 
This must be diluted with one-third its quantity 
of water, and the same ^re must be observed in 
its preparation as with the former kind of nourish- 
ment. I recollect a case strikingly showing the 
value of this aliment : . — • 

A lady whom I have attended in four confine'* 
ments, is unable from defect in her nipples to 
suckle her children. Her^r^^ child had a healthy 
wet-nurse, and is now a fine healthy lad. The 
second, a girl, was unfortunate in her wet-nurse, 
she being of a strumous and unhealthy constitu- 
tion, although to a casual observer having the 
appearance of sound health: the child, con- 
sequently, lived only three months, and the nurse 
died of a rapid consumption shortly after. This, 
I am sorry to say, discouraged the mother from 
adopting wet-nurse suckling for the third child; 
and an artificial diet of cow's milk was resorted 
to. The third day from commencing tlus plan, 
flatulence, griping, purging, and vomiting came 
on,, one symptom quickly following the other; 
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the child wasted, and on the sixth day had several 
convulsive fits. The diet was changed to ass's 
milky and in less than twelve hours the sickness 
and purging ceased ; the flatulence was relieved ; 
the motions from being green, watery, and passed 
with violence and pain, became of a healthy con* 
sistence and colour, and the screaming ceased; 
the symptoms did not return ; the infant thrived 
upon its new diet, and is now a fine healthy girL 
Again this patient was confined, and of hex fourth 
child. A wet-nurse was again declined; an ass 
could not be immediately obtained, and therefore 
again cow's milk was resorted to. In two or three 
days precisely the same train of symptoms came 
on with which the third child had been affected, 
and which agsdn gave way upon following up the 
Same plan of diet — the substitution of the ass's 
milk for that of the cow. 

The evident conclusion from the foregoing case 
is this, that the breast-milk of a healthy woman 
is incomparably the most suitable diet for the 
infant ; but that, if she be not of a healthy con- 
stitution, it may be destructive to the child ; and 
that when pure and wholesome breast-milk cannot 
be obtained, and cow's milk is found to disagree^ 
ass's milk may sometimes be resorted to with the 
happiest results. 

An infant will generally consume a quart, or a 
little more, of ass's milk in the four-and-twenty 
hours ; and as this quantity is nearly as much as 
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the animal will give, it is best to purchase an ass 
for the express purpose. The foal must be separ- 
ated from the mother, and the forage of the latter 
carefully attended to, or the milk will disagree 
with the child. 

Sometimes the mother's breast and every descrip- 
tion of milk is rejected by the child ; in which 
case recourse must be had to sago boiled down to 
a jelly (for an hour or more), and a little loaf- 
sugar added — or to veal, or weak mutton broth, 
or beef-tea, clear and free from fat, mixed with a 
very small quantity of farinaceous food, carefully 
passed through a sieve before it is poured into 
the sucking-bottle. 

The mode of administering it. — There are two 
ways — by the spoon, and by the nursing-bottle. 
The first of these ought never to be employed at 
this period, inasmuch as the power of digestion in 
infants is very weak, and their food is designed 
by nature to be taken very slowly into the 
stomach, being procured from the breast by the 
act of sucking ; in which act a great quantity of 
saliva is secreted, and being poured into the 
mouth, mixes with the milk, and is swallowed 
with it. This process of nature, then, should 
be emulated as far as possible ; and food for this 
purpose should be imbibed by suction from a 
nursing-bottle: it is thus obtained slowly, and 
the suction employed secures the mixture of a 
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due quantity of saliva^ which has a highly im- 
portant influence on digestion. 

Too much care cannot be taken to keep the 
bottle perfectly sweet. For this purpose there 
should always be two in the nursery, to be used 
alternately ; and, if any food remain after a meal, 
it must be emptied out. The bottle always to be 
scalded out after use. The flat glass nursing- 
bottle itself is too well known to need description : 
it may be well, however, to say a word about the 
teat that covers its narrow neck, and through 
which the infant sucks the food. 

If the artificial or prepared cow's teat is made 
use of, it should be so attached to the bottle that 
its extremity does not extend beyond its apex 
more than half or thr^e quarters of an inch ; for 
if it {)rojects more than this, the child will get the 
sides of the teat so firmly pressed together between 
its gums, that there will be no channel for the 
milk to flow through. Many mothers prefer using 
washed chamois leather instead of the teat, which 
is firmly attached to the end of the bottle by 
thread, and a small opening made at the extremity 
for the milk to pass through. This is a good 
substitute ; but a fresh piece of leather must be 
made use of daily, otherwise the food will be 
tainted, and the child's bowels deranged. Both 
teat and wash-leather should have placed in 
them a small conical piece of sponge, to prevent 
the possibility of too rapid a flow of the milk. 
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The most cleanly and convenient apparatus is a 
cork nipple, upon the plan of M. Darbo, of Parid, 
fixed in the sucking-bottle.* The cork, being of 
a particularly finje texture, is supple and elastic, 
yielding to the infant's lips while sucking, and is 
much more durable than the teats ordinarily used. 
Whatever kind of bottle or teat is used, how- 
ever, it must never be forgotten that cleanliness 
is absolutely essential to the success of this plan 
of rearing children. 

The quantity of food to he given at each meal, — 
This must be regulated by the age of the child 
and its digestive power. A little experience will 
soon enable a careful and observing mother to 
determine this point. As the child grows older, 
the quantity of course must be increased. 

The chief error in rearing the young is over- 
feeding, and a most serious one it is ; but w^hich 
may be easily avoided by the parent pursuing a 
systematic plan with regard to the hours of feed- 
ing, and then only yielding to the indications of 
appetite, and administering the food slowly, in 
small quantities at a time. This is the only way 
effectually to prevent indigestion and bowel com- 
plaints, and the irritable condition of the nervous 
system, so common in infancy, and secure to the 
infant healthy nutrition, and consequent strength 
of constitution. As has been well ' observed, 

* This is sold by Weiss and Son, 62. Strand. 
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" Nature never intended the infant's stomach to 
be converted into a receptacle for laxatives, car* 
minatives, antacids, stimulants, and astringents; 
and when these become necessary, we may rest 
assured that there is something faulty in our 
management, however perfect it may seem to our- 
selves." 

The frequency of giving food. — This must be 
determined, as a general rule, by allowing such 
an interval between each meal as will insure the 
digestion of the previous quantity, and this may 
be fixed at about every three or four hours. If 
this rule is departed from, and the child receive a 
fresh supply of food every hour or so, time will 
not be given for the digestion of the previous 
quantity ; and, as a consequence of this process 
being interrupted, the food passing on into the 
bowel undigested, will there ferment and become 
sour ; will inevitably produce colic and purging, 
and in no way contribute to the nourishment of 
the child. 

The posture of the child when fed. — It is im- 
portant to attend to this. It must not receive its 
meals lying; the head should be raised on the 
nurse's arm — the most natural position, and one 
in which there will be no danger of the food going 
the wrong way, as it is called. After each meal 
the little one should be put in its oot^ or repose 
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on its mother's knee^ for at least half an hour. 
This is essential for the process of digestion^ as 
exercise is important at other times for the pro- 
motion of health. 

The kind of artificial food suitable 
after the first teeth have appeared. — 
As soon as the child has got any teetfa^ and 
about the sixth or seventh month one or two will 
make their appearance^ the artificial food may be 
increased in quantity and strength ; and may now 
be given with the spoon or not. If the child has 
hitherto been living upon cow's milk and water, 
the latter may be • discontinued and pure milk 
alone given, to be continued for a month or two 
longer if the child continue to thrive. 

More solid food, however, will now in most 
cases be demanded, such as the mixture of some 
farinaceous preparation with milk. The following 
in the order in which they stand may be resorted 
to, and that fixed upon which suits best: — • 

Hard! s Farinaceous Food. — Mix a table^onful 
with a small quantity of cold water, aidd half a pint 
of boiling water, constantly stirring, then boil it 
eight minutes, strain through a sieve, add a small 
quantity of pure and fresh cow's milk, loaf sugar, 
and a few grains of salt. This preparation is re-^ 
eommended in preference to biscuit powder, and 
many other articles of diet of this class, from the 
deservedly high character it has obtained ; and so 
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long as it continues to be carefully prepared by 
the maker, it will be found a Tcry valuable article 
of food for infants. 

LemarCs Tops and Bottoms. — Steep in boiling 
water a top and bottom for ten minutes, add a 
Kttle pure and fresh cow's milk, strain through a 
sieve, and mix with it a few grains of salt This 
food sometimes agrees better when prepared as 
follows:. — Have a saucepan on the fire with exactly 
the quantity of water required ; when fast boiling 
throw into it a top and bottom ; let it boil five or 
six minutes ; it will then be a clear smooth jelly, 
and when strained nothing will remain in the 
sieve ; thin it with a little fresh and pure cow's 
milk, and add a few grains of salt. 

Sago, — Take a dessert spoonful of pearl sago, 
macerate it for two hours in half a pint of water 
in a pan on the hob, and then boil it for a quarter 
of an hour, stirring it well ; then strain through a 
sieve and sweeten with a little loaf sugar, and add 
a few grains of salt ; milk is to be added or not, as 
it is found to agree best. 

Arrow-root — Take a dessert spoonful of 
arrow-root powder, and carefully mix it with a 
little cold water in a basin with a spoon. Then 
pour upon it half a pint of boiling water, assidu- 
ously stirring until it is thoroughly mixed. Boil 
it for five minutes, add a little fresh and pure cow's 
milk, and sweeten with loaf sugar, 
i Wlien one or two of the large grinding teeth have 
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appeared^ beef-tea, veal or mutton tea, or chicken 
broth may be given once in the day. As these 
animal preparations are not always properly made, 
and then disagree, the following formulsB are given, 
extracted from Dr. A. T. Thompson's work on the 
Domestic management of the Sick Boom : — 

Beef Tea, — " Take half a pound of good rump- 
steak, cut it into thin slices, ahd spread these in a 
hollow dish ; sprinkle a little salt over them, and 
pour upon the whole a pint of boiling water. 
Having done this, cover the dish with a plate, and 
place it near the fire for an hour, then throw the 
sliced beef and the water into a pan, cover it, and 
boil for fifteen minutes, after which throw the 
whole CQptents of the pan upon a sieve, so as to 
separate the beef-tea from the meat. The tea 
must be reduced to the strength required by the 
addition of boiling water." 

Veal Tea. — "This may be made in the same 
manner as beef-tea, using a pound of fillet of veal 
freed from fat, and sliced, and a pint and a half of 
boiling water, and boiling for half an hour instead 
of fifteen minutes. It may also be made with the 
same quantity of the fleshy part of a knuckle of 
veal. 

" By boiling down the knuckle of veal-tea, whilst 
the meat is in it, to one half, and straining, the 
tea gelatinizes, and when it is poured into small cups 
it will keep good for several days. By adding an 
equal quantity, or more, of boiling water to a cupful 
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of this jelly, a moderate quantity of veal-tea for 
one individual is prepared in two minutes." 

Mutton Tea. — " This is prepared with a pound 
of good mutton, freed from the fat and cut in thin 
dices, and a pint and a half of soft water, in the 
same manner as beef-tea, but it requires to be 
boiled after the maceration, for half an hour, 
before it is strained through a sieve." 

Chicken Tea. — " Take a small chicken, free it 
from the skin and from all the fat between the 
muscles, and having divided it longitudinally into 
two halves, remove the whole of the lungs, and 
every thing adhering to the back and the side hemes. 
Then cut it, bones and muscles, by means of a 
strong sharp knife, into as thin slices as possible ; 
and having put these into a pan with a su£Scient 
quantity of salt, pour over it a quart of boiling 
water ; cover the pan, and boil with a slow fire 
for two hours. Then put the pan upon the hob 
for half an hour, and strain off the tea through a 
sieve." 

As the child advances in age, that is to say, 
after a month or two from the time we are now 
referring to, and as an introduction to the use of 
a more completely animal diet, a portion, now 
and then, of a soft boiled egg may be given; 
and by and by a small bread pudding, made with ' 
one egg in it, may form the dinner meaL 

Nothing is more common than for parents 
during this period to give their children animal 
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food. This is a great error. It has been well 
said by Sir James Clark, that " To, feed an in- 
&nt with animal food before it has teeth proper 
for masticating it, shows a total disregard to 
the plain indications of nature, in withholding 
such teeth till the system requires their assist- 
ance to masticate solid food. And the method 
of grating and pounding n^eat, as a substitute 
for chewing, may be well suited to the toothless 
octogenarian, whose stomach is capable of di- 
gesting it ; but the stomach of a young child is 
not adapted to the digestion of such food, and 
will be disordered by it." Upon the same subject 
Dr. John Clarke observes in his Commentaries: 
— "If the principles already laid down be true, 
it cannot reasonably be maintained that a child's 
:mouth without teeth, and that of an adult, fur- 
nished with the teeth of carnivorous and grami- 
nivorous animals, are designed by the Creator for 
the same sort of food. If the mastication of solid 
food, whether animal or vegetable, and a due ad- 
mixture of saliva, be necessary for digestion, then 
solid food cannot be proper, when there is no 
power of mastication. If it is swallowed in large 
masses it cannot be masticated at all, and will 
have but a small chance of being digested ; and in 
an undigested state it will prove injurious to the 
stomach and to the other organs concerned in 
digestion, by forming unnatural compounds. 
The practice of giving solid food to a toothless 
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child, is not less absurd, than to expect com to 
be ground where there is no apparatus for grind- 
ing it. That which would *be considered as an 
evidence of idiotism or insanity in the last instance, 
is defended and practised in the former. If, on 
the other hand, to obviate this evil, the solid 
matter, whether animal or vegetable, be previously 
broken into small masses, the infant will instantly 
swallow it, but it will be unmixed with saliva. 
Yet in every day's observation it will be seen, 
that children are so fed in their most tender age ; 
and it is not wonderful that present evils are by 
this means produced, and the foundation laid for 
future disease." 

The diet pointed out, then, is to be continued 
until the second year. Great care, however, is 
necessary in its management ; for this period of 
infancy is ushered in by the process of teething, 
which is commonly connected with more or less 
of disorder of the system. Any error, therefore, 
in diet or regimen is now to be most carefully 
avoided. 'Tis true that in the infant, who is of a 
sound and healthy constitution, in whom, there- 
fwe, the powers of life are energetic, and who up 
to this time has been nursed upon the breast of 
its parent, and now commences an artificial diet 
for the first time, disorder is scarcely perceptible, 
unless from the operation of very eflScient causes. 
Not so, however, with the child who from the 
first hour of its birth has been nourished upon 
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artificial food. Teething under such circum-* 
stances is always attended with more or less of 
disturbance of the frame^ and disease of the most 
dangerous character sometimes ensues. It is at 
this age^ too> that all infectious and eruptive 
fevers are most prevalent ; worms often begin to 
form, and diarrhoea, thrush, rickets, and cuta- 
neous eruptions, manifest themselves, and the 
foundation of strumous disease is originated or 
developed A judicious management of diet will 
prevent some of these complaints, and mitigate 
the violence of others when they occur. 

The kind of diet most suitable under the different 
complaints to which infants are liable, — Artificial 
food, from mismanagement and other causes, will 
now and then disagree with the infant. The 
stomach and bowels are thus deranged, and me- 
dicine is resorted to, and again and agai^ the same 
thing occurs. 

This is wrong, and but too frequently produc- 
tive of serious and lasting mischief. Alteration 
of dietf rather than the exhibition of medicine, 
should, under these circumstances, be relied on 
for remedying the evil. Qalomel, and such like 
remedies, "the little powders of the nursery," 
ought not to be given on every trivial occasion. 
More mischief has been effected, and more posi- 
tive disease produced, by the indiscriminate use 
of the above powerful drug, either alone or in 
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combination with other drastic porgatives^ than 
would be credited. Purgative medicines ought 
at all times to be exhibited with caution to an 
infant^ for so delicate and susceptible is the struc- 
ture of its alimentary canal^ that disease is but too 
firequently caused by that which was resorted to 
in the first instance as a remedy. The bowels 
should always be kept free ; but then it must be 
by the mildest and least irritating means. 

It is a very desirable thing, then, to correct 
the disordered conditions of the .digestive organs 
of an infant, if possible, without medicine; and 
much may be done by changing the nature, and 
sometimes by simply diminishing the quantity of 
food. 

A diarrhcea, or looseness of the bowels^ may fre- 
quently be checked by giving, as the diet, sago 
thoroughly boiled in very weak beef-tea, with 
the addition of a little milk. The same purpose 
is frequently to be answered by two thirds of 
arrow-root with one third of milk, or simply thin 
arrow-root made with water only ; or, if these fail, 
Hard's Farinaceous Food mixed with boiled milk. 

Costiveness of the bowels may frequently be 
removed by changing the food to tops and bot- 
toms steeped in boiling water, and a small quan- 
tity of milk added. Or Densham's Farinaceoui) 
Food (which is a mixture of three parts of the 
best wheat flour and one part of the best barley- 
meal) may be used. The barley makes this pre* 
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paratlon somewhat laxative. Mix a table spoon- 
ful with a small quantity of cold water^ add half 
a pint of boiling water^ constantly stirrings then 
boil eight minutes, strain through a sieve, add a 
small quantity of unboiled, pure, and fresh cow's 
milk, a little loaf sugar, and a few grains of salt. 

Flatulence and griping generally arise from an 
undue quantity of food, which passing undigested 
into the bowels, they are thus irritated and dis- 
turbed This may be cured by abstinence alone. 
The same state of things may be caused by the 
food being overnsweetened — sometimes from its 
not being prepared fresh at every meal, or even 
from the nursing-bottle or vessel in which the 
food is given not having been perfectly clean. In 
this case weak chicken- broth or beef-tea freed 
from fat, and thickened with soft boiled rice or 
arrow-root, may be given. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HINTS FOR THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
THE infant's HEALT]^ 



SECT. I. — SLEEP. 

For three or four weeks after birth the infant 
sleeps, more or less, day and night, only waking 
to satisfy the demands of hunger ; at the expira- 
tion of this time, however, each interval of 
wakefulness grows longer, so that it sleeps less 
frequently, but for longer periods at a time. 

This disposition to repose in the early weeks 
of the infant's life must not be interfered with ; 
but this period having expired (about the third 
month), great care is necessary to induce regu- 
larity in its hours of rest, otherwise too much 
will be taken in the day time, and restless and 
disturbed nights will follow. The child should 
be brought into the habit of sleeping in the 
middle of the day, and for about two hours, more 
or less (say from eleven to one o'clock), and again 
for half an hour or an hour about three o'clock, 
not later ; for if put to rest at a later period of the 
day, it will inevitably cause a bad night. And it 
as now important that he should not be put to 
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sleep immediately after a meal^ as the process of 
digestion would cause the sleep to be uneasy, and 
therefore not so refreshing. It is right to observe, 
that the amount of sleep required necessarily dif- 
fers somewhat in different children. An observ- 
ant parent, however, will soon determine for her- 
self what is required, and the regulations laid 
down above will be found generally applicable. 
The chamber should always be darkened, and the 
room kept as free from noise as possible. 

During the lying-in month the infant should 
sleep with its parent. The low temperature of 
its body, and its small power of generating h^at, 
render this necessary. If it should happen, how- 
ever, that the child has disturbed and restless 
nights, it must be immediately removed to the 
bed and care of another female, to be brought v 
to it? mother at an early hour in the morning 
for the purpose of being nursed. This is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the mother's health, 
which through sleepless nights would of course be 
soon deranged, and the infant would also suffer 
from the influence which such deranged health 
would have upon the milk. 

When a month has elapsed, the child, if healthy, 
may sleep alone in a cradle or cot, under the charge 
of its nurse maid,^ care being taken that it has a 
sufficiency of clothing, — that the room in which 
it is placed is sufficiently warm, certainly not 
imder 60°, — and that the position of the cot itself 
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is not such as to be exposed to currents of cold 
air. It is essentiallj necessary to attend to these 
points ; since the faculty of producing heat, and 
consequently the power of maintaining the tem- 
perature, is less during sleep than at any other 
time, and therefore exposure to cold is especially 
injurious. It is but too frequently the case' that 
inflammation of some internal organ will occur 
under such circumstances, without the true source 
of the disease ever being suspected. Here, how- 
ever, a frequent error must be guarded against, 
— that of covering up the infant in its cot with 
too much clothing, — throwing over its face the 
muslin handkerchief, — and, last of all, drawing 
the drapery of the bed closely together. The 
object is to keep the in&nt sufficiently warm with 
pure air ; it therefore ought to have free access to 
its mouth, and the atmosphere of the whole room 
should be kept sufficiently warm to allow the child 
to breathe it freely: in winter, therefore, there 
must always be a fire in the nursery. 

The child up to two years old, at least, should 
sleep upon a feather bed, for the reasons referred 
to above. The pillow, however, after the sixth 
month, should be made of horsehair ; for at this 
time teething commences, and it is highly impor- 
tant that the hdfeul should be kept cooL 

Great care must be taken to keep the bed and 
bed-clothes of the infant perfectly sweet and clean. 
They should frequently be taken out and exposed 
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to the air. A very excellent means to prevent 
their being soiled is the use of the Mackintosh 
sheeting. 

SECT. II. — BATHING AND CLEANLINESS. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to cleanli- 
ness ; it is essential to the infant's health. There 
is constantly exhaling from the innumerable pores 
of the skin a large amount of fluid and solid 
matter^ commonly called the perspiration. The 
fluid part of this passes off, and mixes with the 
atmosphere, but a great portion of the solid part 
is left adhering to the skin. The latter, if not 
remo^^, after a time so accumulates, as to ol>* 
struct the pores, and necessarily impedes any fur- 
ther exhalation. The result is disordered health, 
or perhaps an obstinate and troublesome eruption 
on the skin itself. From this explanation the neces- 
sity and value of cleanliness to the health must be 
self-evident. Besides however this important con- 
sideration. Dr. Eberle very justly observes : " The 
agreeable feelings which entire cleanliness is cal- 
culated to produce, as well as the excellent moral 
influence which it is capable of exerting on the 
mind, are in themselves of sufficient moment to 
claim for it the most solicitous attention. Children 
who are early accustomed to the comfortable and 
healthM impressions of washing and bathing, will 
rarely in after life neglect the observance of per- 
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sonal cleanliness ; and those^ on the contrary^ wlio 
are neglected in this respect during childhood, will 
seldom manifest a proper regard for this physical 
virtue, in the subsequent stages of their lives." 

The principal points to which especial attention 
must be paid by the parent are the following: — 

Temperature of the Water. — In the early weeks 
of the infant's life, it should as soon as taken from 
its bed in the morning be washed in warm water 
from 96° to 98**, and be put into a bath of the 
same temperature for a few minutes every evening 
before it is put to rest. To bathe a delicate infant 
of a few days or even weeks old in cold water 
with a view " to harden" the constitution (as it is 
called), is the most effectual way to undermine 
its health and entail future disease. By degrees, 
however, the water with which it is sponged in the 
morning should be made tepid, the evening bath 
being continued warm enough to be grateful to 
the feelings. 

A few months having passed by, the temperature 
of the water may be gradually lowered until cold 
is employed, with which it may be sponged, or it 
may be even plunged into it, every morning during 
-summer. If plunged into cold water, however, 
it must be kept in but a minute; for at tins 
period especiaUy, the impression of cold continued 
for any considerable time depresses the vital 
energies, and prevents that healthy glow on the 
surface which usually follows the momentary and 
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brief action of cold^ and upon which its usefulness 
depends. With some children, indeed, there is 
such extreme delicacy and deficient reaction as to 
render the cold bath hazardous; no warm glow 
over the surface takes place when its use inevitably 
does harm ; its effects, therefore, must be carefully 
watched. 

Drying the skin. — The surface of the skin 
should always be carefully and thoroughly rubbed 
dry with flannel, — indeed, more than dry, for 
the skin should be warmed and stimulated by 
the assiduous gentle friction made use of. For 
this process of washing and drying must not be 
done languidly, but briskly and expeditiously; 
and will then be found to be one of the most 
effectual means of strengthening the infant. It 
is especially necessary carefully to dry the arm- 
pits, groins, and nates ; and if the child is very 
fat, it will be well to dust over these parts with 
hair-powder or starch contained in a muslin bag : 
this prevents excoriations and sores, which are 
frequently very troublesome. Soap is only re- 
quired to those parts of the body which are 
exposed to dirt. 

I cannot refram from quoting a passage here, 
which I recommend to the consideration of every 
parent, as no less philosophical than practically 
true. " During this daily process of washing, 
which should not be done languidly, but briskly 
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and expeditiously^ the mind of the little infant 
should be amused and exqited. In this manner 
dressing, instead of being dreaded, as a period of 
daily suffering, instead of being painful, and one 
continued fit of crying, will become a recreation 
and amusement. In this, treat your infant, even 
your little infant, as a sensitive and intelligent 
creature. Let every thing which must be done, 
be made not a source of pain, but of pleasure, and 
it will then become a source of health, and that 
both of body and mind ; a source of exercise to 
the one, and of early discipline to the other. 
Even at this tender age, the little creature may 
be taught to be patient and even gay, under 
suffering. Let it be remembered that every act 
of the nurse towards the little infant is productive 
of good or evil upon its character as well as health. 
Even the act of washing and clothing may be 
made to discipline and improve the temper, or to 
try and impair it, and may therefore be very in- 
fluential on its happiness in fixture life. For thus 
it may be taught to endure aiSiction with patience 
and even cheerfulness, instead of fretfulness and 
repining. And every infliction upon the temper 
is also an infliction upon the body and health of 
the little child. The parent and the nurse should, 
therefore, endeavour to throw her own mind into 
her duties towards her offspring. And in her in- 
tention of controlling her infant's temper, let her 
not forget that the first step is to control her own. 
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How often have I observed an unhappy mother 
the parent of unhappy children!"* 

Napkins. — The frequency of the discharges 
from the bowels and bladder requires a frequent 
change of napkins. A nurse cannot be too careful 
of this duty from the firsts so that she may be 
enabled to discover the periods when these dis- 
charges are about to take place, that she may not 
only anticipate them, but teach the child, at a 
very early age, to give intelligent warning of its 
necessities. Thus a habit of regularity with 
regard to these functions will be established, 
which will continue through life, and tend greatly 
to the promotion of health. As the child grows 
older, the system of cleanliness must in no par- 
ticular be relaxed; the hair must be regularly 
brushed and combed, and the ears, the eyes, the 
nose, and the openings of the passages from the 
interior of the body, as well as the surface of the 
skin generally, must be kept perfectly clean. 
The careful adoption of these means will be found 
the best preservative against those eruptive dis- 
orders which are so frequent and troublesome 
during the period of infancy. 

* Letters to a Mother, p. 89. 
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SECT. III. — CLOTHING, 

Infants are very susceptible of the impressions 
of cold ; a proper regard, therefore, to a suitable 
clothiug of the body is imperative to their enjoy- 
ment of health. Unfortunately, an opinion is 
prevalent in society that the tender child has 
naturally a great power of generating heat and 
resisting cold; and from this popular error have 
arisen the most fatal results. This opinion has 
been much strengthened by the insidious manner 
in which cold operates on the frame, the injurious 
effects not being always manifest during or im- 
mediately after its application, so that but too 
frequently the fatal result is traced to a wrong 
source, or the infant sinks under the action of an 
unknown cause. 

The power of generating heat in warm-blooded 
animals is at its minimum at birth, and increases 
successively to adult age ; young animals, instead 
of being wanner than adults, are generally a 
degree or two colder, and part with their heat 
more readily; facts which cannot be too generally 
known. They show how absurd must be the 
folly of that system of " hardening" the consti- 
tution, as it is called, which induces the parent 
to plunge the tender and delicate child into the 
, cold bath at all seasons of the year, and freely 
expose it to the cold cutting currents of an 
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easterly wind, with the lightest clothing — cruel 
as absurd. 

The principles which ought to guide a parent 
in clothing her infant are as follows : — 

Hie material arid quantity of the clothes should 
be such as to preserve a sufficient proportion of 
warmth to the body ; regulated, therefore, by the 
season of the year, and the delicacy or strength 
of the infant's constitution. In effecting this, I 
would caution the parent to avoid the too com- 
mon, but frequently fatal, practice of leaving bare, 
at all seasons of the year, the neck, upper part of 
the chest and arms, of her little one ; such expo- 
sure in damp and cold weather being a fruitful 
.source of croup, inflammation of the lungs, and 
other serious complaints. At the same time, a 
prevalent error in the opposite extreme must be 
guarded against ; that of enveloping the child in 
innumerable folds of warm clothing, and keeping 
it constantly confined to very hot and close rooms; 
since nothing tends so much to enfeeble the con- 
stitution, to induce disease, and render the skin 
highly susceptible of the impressions of cold, and 
thus produce those very ailments which it is the 
chief intention to prevent. The infant's clothing 
should possess lightness as well as warmth, and 
therefore flannel and calico are the best materials 
to use. The skin however in the early monthly is 
80 delicate, that a shirt of fine linen must at first 
be worn imder the flannel; but as the child 
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grows older the flannel is desirable next the skin, 
giving by its roughness a gentle stimulus to it, 
and thus promoting health. 

They should be so made as to put no restrictions 
to the free movements of all parts of the child's 
body — so loose and easy as to permit the in- 
sensible perspiration to have a free exit, instead 
of being confined and absorbed by the clothes, and 
held in contact with the skin till it gives rise to 
irritation. Full room too should be allowed for 
growth, which is continually and rapidly going 
on, and particularly should this be the case round 
the throat, armholes, chest, and wrists, so that they 
may be easily let out. The construction of the 
dress should be so simple as to admit of being 
quickly put off and on, since dressing is irksome 
to an infant, causing it to cry, and exciting as 
much mental irritation as it is capable of feeling. 
Pins should be wholly dispensed with, their use 
being hazardous through the carelessness of nurses, 
and even through the ordinary movements of the 
infant itseilf. This leads me to make one general 
remark applicable not only to the clothing but 
also to other circumstances in the economy of an 
infant — the babe can itself give no explanation of 
the inconveniences it suffers. '* Bearing this in 
mind, and remembering how continually adults are 
annoyed by trifles which they have the perception 
to discover and the ability to remove, it will 
readily be acknowledged that nothing is too m- 
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Significant for the constant and regular attention 
of a mother." For example: — articles of dress 
contract, or otherwise lose their shape; a ruck 
forms, a hook bends, or a button turns and 
presses upon the flesh : any one of these accidents 
occasions pain, and frets the temper of an infant. 

The clothing should be changed daily ; this is 
eminently conducive to health. Wet and soiled 
linen should be immediately exchanged for that 
which is clean and dry. Unless these directions 
are attended to, washing will, in a great measure, 
fail in its object, especially in insuring freedoifi 
from skin diseases. The wardrobe, therefore, 
must be sufficiently large to admit of this ; and 
where pecuniary means are not abundant, the 
mother, in making her baby Unen, should re- 
member that quantity is more important than 
quality. 

With regard to caps^ they should be made of 
thin material, with no under cap. The head is 
to be kept cool, not warm. As soon as the hair 
begins to grow, provided it is not very cold 
weather, caps may with advantage be left off 
altogether, night as well as day. 

During the first seven or eight months, the 
child's clothes extend considerably beyond the 
legs and feet ; and up to this period, thereiore, 
they are completely protected from cold and the 
variations of temperature. But from this time, 
when short-coating, as it is styled, is commenced, 
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cotton or fine flannel socks should be put on in 
warm weather^ and fine angola stockings during 
cold weather. Shoes also must now be wom^ 
made of light and pliable materials^ and large 
enough to prevent all constraint; neither too 
roomy^ nor too tight. Some persoiis object to 
the use of shoes^ believing that they interfere 
with the child's learning to walk: if, however, 
they are large, and of pliant materials, this can- 
not be ; whilst it must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that they are useful not only in pro- 
tecting the feet from cold, but from injury also, 
for accidents from pins and needles running into 
the feet are not at all uncommdn where children 
are allowed to walk without them. The change 
to short-clothing should always be avoided in cold 
weather. 



SECT. IV. — AIR AND EXERCISE. 

The respiration of a pure air is at all times, 
and under all circumstances, indispensable to the 
health of the infant. The nursery, therefore, 
should be large, well ventilated, in an elevated 
part of the house, and -so situated as to admit a 
free supply both of air and light. For the same 
reasons, the room in which the infant sleeps should 
be large, and the air frequently renewed; for 
nothing is so prejudicial to its health as sleeping 
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ivL an Impure and heated atmosphere. The prac- 
tice, therefore, of drawing thick curtains closely 
round the bed is highly pernicious; they only 
answer a useful purpose when they defend the 
infant from any draught or current of cold air. 

The proper time for taking the infant into the 
open air must^ of course, be determined by the 
season of the year, and the state of the weather. 
Sir James Clark observes, that " a delicate infant, 
born late in the autumn, will not generally derive 
advantage from being carried into the open air, in 
this climate, till the succeeding spring ; and if the 
rooms in which he is kept are large, often changed, 
and well ventilated, he will not suffer from the 
confinement, while he will, most probably, escape 
catarrhal affections, which are so often the conse- 
quence of the injudicious exposure of infants to a 
cold and humid atmosphere." If, however, the 
child is strong and healthy, no opportunity should 
be lost of taking it into the open air at stated 
periods, experience daily proving that it has the 
most invigorating and vivifying influence upon 
the system. Kegard, however, must always be 
had to the state of the weather ; and to a damp 
condition of the atmosphere the infant should 
never be exposed, as it is one of the most power- 
ful exciting causes of consumptive disease. The 
nursemaid, too, should not be allowed to loiter 
and linger about, thus exposing the infant unne- 
cessarily, and for an undue length of time: this 
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is generally the source of all the evils which 
accrue from taking the babe into the open air* 

An infant, too, should never be exposed to an 
eaijterly wind, more productive I believe of the 
numerous cases of inflammation of the lungs than 
any other cause. " What have you got there ? a 
baby?" hastily said ah old but experienced phy- 
sician to a young mother one bright sun-shiny 
biorning in spring as she was carrying out her 
first-bom, "go home — go home — the wind is in 
the east. Never carry abroad a young infant in 
an easterly wind. That's a golden maxim." Its 
remembrance and adoption would save the lives 
of thousands. 

Exerciscy also, like air, is essentially important 
to the health of the infant. Its first exercise, of 
course, will be in the nurse's arms: and here I 
would observe that the mode of carrying an infant 
must be carefully attended to. Upon this subject 
I cannot do better than quote the words of Dr. 
Eberle.* He very truly remarks, that "the 
spine and its muscles seldom acquire sufficient 
strength and firmness, before the end of the third 
month, to enable the child to support its body in 
, an upright position, without inconvenience or risk 
of injury. Until this power is manifestly acquired, 
the infant should not be carried or suffered to sit 

* Eberle on the Diseases and Physical Education of Children^ 
p. 45. 
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with its body erect, without supporting it in such 
a manner as to lighten the pressure made on the 
spine, and aid it in maintaining the upright posture 
of its head and trunk." He accordingly advises 
that " at first (a few days after birth) the infant 
should be taken from its cradle or bed two or three 
times daily, and laid on its back, upon a pillow, 
and carried gently about the chamber.". . . " After 
the third or fourth week, the child may be carried 
in a reclining posture on the arm of a careful 
nurse, in such a way as to afford entire support to 
the body and head. This may be done by reclin- 
ing the infant upon the fore-arm, the hand em- 
bracing the upper and posterior part of the thighs, 
whilst its body and head are supported by resting 
against the breast and arm of the nurse. When 
held in this way, it may be gently moved from 
side to side, or up and down, while it is carefully 
carried through a well ventilated room." This 
plan of passive exercise must be followed until the 
completion of the third month, when the child 
will have acquired a sufficient degree of muscular 
power to maintain itself in a sitting posture. In 
this position it may be carried about for a short 
time twice or thrice daily, provided the spine and 
head be supported by the nurse — " an aid which 
can seldom be prudently dispensed with before the 
child is six or seven months old." 

In the mean time, when two or three months 
old, and it begins to sleep less during the day, the 
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infant will greatly enjoy being occasionally placed 
upon a soft mattress or sofa, and allowed to roll 
and kick about at its pleasure. Such exercise 
will tend much to develop the powers of its mus- 
cular system ; it will also learn to use its limbs 
and walk earlier than if deprived of this freedom 
of action. 

It is a very common practice for a nurse to sup- 
port a young infant upright on her knee, and begin 
violently to jolt it up and down — violent, indeed, 
to the delicate structure of the infant's tender 
frame. This is done thoughtlessly, find in the 
belief that it is a source of enjoyment, instead of 
manifestly inflicting pain on the child. Grentle 
and cautious tossing, or rather dandling to and 
fro, is really agreeable to a child, and can never, 
therefore, be objectionable : but the rough treat- 
ment alluded to, a mother must carefully prevent. 
The same precaution, it is necessary to observe, 
in regard to the rocking an infant in a cradle. I 
believe that gentle and cautious rocking is a sooth- 
ing and useful exercise to a child, but it is quite 
otherwise when rough, and long continued. 

By and by, the child will make its first attempts 
to walk. Now, it is important that none of the 
many plans which have been devised to teach a 
child to walk, should be adopted — the go-cart, 
leading-strings, &c*; their tendency is mischie- 
vous ; and flatness of the chest, confined lungs, 
distorted spine, and deformed legs, are so mahy 
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evils which often originate in such practices. This 
is explained by the fact of the bones in infancy 
being comparatively soft and pliable, and if pre-* 
maturely subjected by these contrivances to carry 
the weight of the body, they yield just like an 
elastic stick bending under a weight, and as a 
natural consequence become curved and distorted. 
It is highly necessary that the young and inex* 
perienced mother should recollect this fact, for 
the early efforts of the little one to walk are na- 
turally viewed by her with so much delight, that 
she will be apt to encourage and prolong its 
attempts, without any thought of the mischief 
which they may occasion; thus many a parent 
has had to mourn over the deformity which she 
has herself created. It may be as well here to 
remark, that if such distortion is timely noticed, 
it is capable of correction, even after evident cur- 
vature has taken place. It is to be remedied 
by using those means that shall invigorate the 
frame, and i»<omote the child's general health (a 
daily plunge into thje cold bath, or sponging with 
cold salt water, will be found signally efficacious), 
and by avoiding the original cause of the distor- 
tion — never allowing the child to get upon his 
feet. The only way to accomplish the latter 
intention, is to put both the legs into a large stock- 
ing; this will effectually answer this purpose, 
while, at the same time, it does not prevent the 
free and full exercise of the muscles of the legs. 
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After pursuing this plan for some months^ tke 
limbs will be found no longer deformed; the 
bones too have acquired firmness, and the taiuscles 
strength ; and the child may be permitted to get 
upon his feet again without any hazard of renew- 
ing the evil. 

TTie best mode of teaching a child to walk, is 
to let it teach itself, and this it will do readfly 
enough. It will first learn to crawl : this exer- 
cises every muscle in the body, does not fatigue 
the child, throws no weight upon the bones, but 
imparts vigour and strength, and is thus highly 
usefuL After a while, having the power, it will 
wish to do more : it will endeavour to lift itself 
upon its feet by the aid of a chair, and, though 
it fail again and again in its attempts, it will still 
persevere until it accomplish it. By this it learns, 
first, to raise itself from the floor ; and secondly, 
to stand, but not without keeping hold of the 
object on which it has seized. Next it will 
balance itself without holding, and will proudly 
and laughingly show that it can stand alone. 
Fearful, however, as yet of moving its limbs with- 
out support, it will seize a chair or anything else 
near it, when it will dare to advance as far as 
the limits of its support will permit. This little 
adventure will be repeated day after day with 
increased exultation ; when after numerous trials, 
he will feel confident of his power to balance him- 
self, and he will run alone. Now time is required 
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for this gradual self-teaching, during which the 
muscles and bones become strengthened; and 
when at last called upon to sustain the weight of 
tlie body, are fully capable of doing so. 



SECT. V. — APERIENT MEDICINE. 

One of the greatest errors of the nursery is the 
too frequent and indiscriminate exhibition by the 
mother or nurse of purgative medicine. Various 
are the forms in which it is given : perhaps among 
a certain class, the little powder obtained from the 
chemist is the most frequent, as it is certainly the 
most injurious, from its chief ingredient, generally, 
being calomel. With such persons the choice of 
the aperient, or the dose, or the exact condition of 
the health, or whether it is an aperient at all that 
is required, are considerations which never for 
one moment enter their minds ; a little medicine is 
thought necessary, because it is evident the child is 
not well, and a purgative, or a little white powder 
is forthwith given. For instance, I have known a 
nurse thoughtlessly give a large dose of magnesia 
to an infant that had been suffering from a 
diarrhcea of some days' standing, and cause death. 
How this medicine is one of the most useful and 
harmless that can be given to a child when indi- 
cated^ — when prescribed in a dose suited to the 
age, — and when the proper time is fixed upon for 
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its exhibition ; in the foregoing case every thing 
forbad its use, but none of these points were 
considered. Again, a mother too frequently falls 
into the too common error pf repeating aperient 
medicine to remove those very symptoms which 
its previous exhibition has itself produced. Some 
incidental pain and uneasiness, some slightly 
greenish appearance of the motions, leads to the 
belief that more purging is necessary, when in 
fact both circumstances have probably been in- 
*duced by the irritation caused by the purgatives 
already too freely administered. How often is 
this the case, during the first week or ten days of 
the infant's life, when the nurse doses the child 
with tea-spoonful after tea-spoonful of castor oil, 
for the relief of pain, which her repeated doses of 
medicine have alone created. It would be well if 
all who have the management of children were to 
remember whenever they open the medicine-chest, 
that " the great art of medicine is the proper ap- 
plication of the proper medicine in the proper dose, 
at the proper time." 

For the information of a young mother it is 
important to mention that the bowels of an infant 
in health should be relieved two, three, or four 
times in the twenty-four hours ; that the stools 
should be of the consistence of thin mustard, of a 
lightish yellow colour, free from any fetid or acid 
smell, destitute of lumps or white curdy matter, 
and passed without pain or any considerable 
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quantity of wind ; and that as the child grows 
older, while the stools 'diminish in number, they 
become darker in colour. 

The following purgatiyes are the only ones 
that ought to be found in the nursery ; and they 
may be given with perfect safety by the parent, 
either alone or in the combinations prescribed, 
provided always the directions laid down are 
attended to. 

Castor oil. — A mild aperient, prompt in 
its action and effective ; it is a medicine, therefore, 
particularly applicable to infants. It has this 
great advantage, too, over other purgatives ; that 
while they generally cause, after their action is 
passed off, a confined state of bowels, this leaves 
them relaxed. 

The dose will depend upon the age and the 
known effects of aperient medicine upon the child ; 
some requiring more, others less. As a general 
rule, one to two tea-spoonfuls. To cover its un- 
pleasant flavour it may be given in various ways ; 
— either mixed in warm milk ; or floating on pep- 
permint, mint, or^ome other aromatic water; or, 
if the stomach is unusually delicate, it may be 
made into the following emulsion, of which give 
a dessert-spoonful or more, according to the age, 
every hour until it operates. Take of 

Castor oil, six drachms ; 

The yolk of an egg ; 

Dill water, two ounces ; 

Loaf sugar, two drachms ; mix intimately. 

z 
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Fc^ overcoming habitual costtvenes^, no medi* 
cine can be so much relied .upon as castor oil. It 
may for this purpose be given daily for some 
weekSj gradually reducing the dose until only a 
few drops be taken ; after which the bowels will 
generally continue to act without further artificial 
assistance. 

During teething^ when there is a stupgish ^tafe 
of the bawehy castor oil is a very useful remedy. 
I am in the habit, however, In this case, of pre- 
scribing it in combination with magnesia in a 
form which I owe to Dr. Eberle, and which is so 
certain and mild in its operation, while it is really 
pleasant 'to the taste, that I find children take it 
with little or no reluctance. The foUowing is 
the form, of which give one or two tea-spoonfuls 
for a dose, and repeat it if necessary. Take of 

Castor oil, one ounce ; 

Calcined magnesia, two drachms ; 

Loaf sugar, three drachms ; 

Oil of anise, two drops ; mix intimately. 

Manna. — This abo may be given with im- 
punity to the youngest infant ; it is sweet to the 
taste, and mild in its operation. The dose is 
from one to three drachms. It may be given in 
a little warm milk ; or, if it cause flatulence in 
this form, in some aromatic water, as a dessert- 
spoonful of carraway seed or dill wat^. For 
children above two years, it must always be 
given with some»othei aperient; thus it naay be 
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ooaibined with castor oil by the medium of muci* 
lage or the yolk of an egg ; in fact^ it might be 
substituted for the white sugar in the previous 
prescriptioii for castor oiL 

Maoi^SIA AKB BHIJBABB. — Magnesia^ bed- 
sides being a laxative^ allays irritability of the 
stomach; it is consequently useful during den- 
tition^ at which period there is both much irrita- 
bility and a prevailing acescency of the stomach. 
The dose is from five grains to ten for an infant^ 
incareasing the quantity to fifteen grains or twenty 
to children of nine or ten years of age. When 
taken alone tine best vehicle is hot milk^ which 
greatly quickens its aperifflt operation. And 
whenever the bowels are distended with wind, 
the pure magnesia is preferable to the carbonate. 
It is well to mention here, that when the infant 
throws up the nurse's milk it is generally curdled ; 
a fact which leads the inexperienced mother to 
infer that the child is suffering from acidity ; and 
to counteract the supposed evil magnesia is given 
again and again. This is a useless and pernicious 
practice, for curdling or coagulation of the milk 
always takes place in the stomach, and is pro- 
duced by the gastric juice, and is so far from 
being a morbid process, that milk cannot be pro- 
perly digested without it. 

Rhubarb, it should always be recollected, has 
an astringent as well as purgative property, ac- 
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cording to the extent of the dose in which it is 
administered ; the former of which never opposes 
or interferes with the energy of the latter, since 
it only takes effect when the substance is ad- 
ministered in small doses, or, if given in larger 
ones, not until it has ceased to operate as a 
cathartic. This latter circumstance renders it 
particularly eligible in mild cases of diarrhoea, as 
it evacuates the offending matter before it operates 
as an astringent upon the bowels. 

As a purgative it operates mildly, and may be 
given to the youngest infant ; if from two to 
twelve months old, from three to six grains ; for 
children above that age, the dose may range from 
ten grains to twent^ Its operation, however, is 
much quickened by the addition of magnesia; 
both of which are more effective when thus united 
than when given separately. The following form, 
in a costive and flatulent state of the bowels, will 
be found useful : a tea-spoonful or more may be 
given every three or four hours until the desired 
effect is obtained : — Take of 

Powdered rhubarb, half a drachm ; 

Magnesia, two scruples ; 

Compound spirits of ammonia, twenty drops ; 

Dill water, two ounces ; 

Simple syrup, two drachms. 

PuEGATiVE Biscuits. — For years, in some 
families, aperient medicine, when occasionally re- 
quired, has been exhibited in this form. There 
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can be no objection to this^ if it lessen the child's 
misery in physic taking ; but these biscuits must 
be carefully made and carefully used. The 
Montpellier Hospital has the following formula, 
which, as its purgative quality iejalapy should not 
be given to very young children; it is extracted 
from the work of Drs. Maunsell and Evanson : — 

" Take an ounce of flour, and an ounce of sugar, 
two eggs, and one drachm of powder of jalap ; let 
three biscuits be made, a quarter of one of which will 
contain five grains of jalap ; and may be taken once 
or twice a day, according to the effect." 

The following form for castor-oil biscuits^ which 
have been used for many years in one or more 
families, may also be occasionally resorted to : — 

** Take a quarter of a pound of flour, two ounces of 
moist sugar, a small quantity of mixed spice finely 
powdered, and with an ounce and a half of castor oil, 
make the whole into the consistency of pie-crust ; to 
which may be added a few currants. After rolling 
out the paste, divide ioto ten cakes, and bake over a 
quick oven. Each cake will contain rather more than 
a tea-spoonful of oil, and one or more may be given 
according to the age of the child. The same may be 
made into gingerbread nuts by adding proper pro- 
portions of treacle and ground ginger." 

The LAVEMENT. — This is an excellent nursery 
remedy when the bowels are obstinately costive. 
It may then be employed as a substitute for 
medicine, a protracted a^d frequent use of which 
(even of the mildest aperients) is apt to injure 
the digestive functions, and to give rise to some 
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degree of intestinal irritation. Layements, Bow^ 
ever, like aperient medicine^ mufit not be resorted 
to for a long time together ; for whilst the latter 
irritate, the 'former most certainly tend, after a 
long continued use, to debilitate the bowels, and 
thus render them less than erer disposed to act 
for themselTes. Th^ are an excellent occasianal 
remedy. 

The simplest form of an ssperient enema is 
warm water ; but barley-water, or thin gruel, or 
even milk and water, are to be preferred at aD 
times, as they are of a more bland and less irri- 
tating nature. If it be desirable to increase the 
strength of the injection, castor oil may be added. 
The proportions of fluid which are necessary for 
the different stages of life, under ordinary m- 
cumstances, may be stated at follows : — ^An infant 
at its birth requires about one fluid ounce; a 
child between the age of one and five years, from 
three to four fluid ounces ; and a youth of ten or 
fifteen, from six to eight fluid ounces. 

T/ie mode of administering an iryection to an 
infant deserves particular attention, as injuiy 
might be caused by its being performed in a care- 
less or unskilful manner. A gum elastic pipe 
should be always used instead of the hard ivory 
tube. Having smeared this over with lard, and 
placed the infant on its left side with its knees 
bent up, in the lap of the nurse, it is to be passed 
a couple of inches into the bowel, in a direction 
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not parallel to the axis of the body, but rather 
inclined to the left. The latter circumstance 
should never be neglected, for if not attended to, 
there will be difficulty in administering the in- 
jection. The fluid must then be propelled very 
gradually, or it will be instantly rejected. The 
whole being thrown up, the pipe is to be carefully 
and slowly withdrawn, and the child kept quietly 
reposing on its nurse's lap, and in the same posture 
for some little time. 

The apeeient liniment. — A liniment to be 
rubbed on the stomach is another resource in 
cases of habitual costiveness, and will frequently 
be attended with great success when repeated 
purgatives have been resisted. 

Olive or castor oil may be used for this pur- 
pose ; they must be warmed and rubbed over the 
abdomen night and morning, for five or ten 
minutes. Perhaps the best form of liniment that 
can be made use of is the following : — 

Compound soap liniment, one ounce ; 
Compound tincture of aloes, half an ounce. 



SECT. VI. — CALOMEL. 

« 

Calomel is one of the most useful medicines 
we possess ; but though powerful for good^ it is 
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by no mean? powerless for mischief, and pages 
might be written upon the evil effects which 
have resulted from its indiscriminate use in the 
nursery ; medical men are daily and hourly 
witnessing this fact. It is particularly eligible 
in the diseases of children; but then it is quite 
impossible for unprofessional persons to judge 
when it may be appropriately exhibited. And it 
cannot be too generally known, thai the effect 
of this medicine upon the evacuations is always 
to make them appear unnatural From ignorance 
of this fact, calomel is often repeated again and 
again to relieve that very condition which it has 
itself produced, causing but too frequently a 
degree of irritation in the deUcate lining membrane 
of the bowel, which it may be very difficult for a 
medical man to remove, and perhaps a source of 
misery to the child as long as it lives. Its fre- 
quent exhibition has also another evil attending 
it, for " the immoderate use of mercury in early 
infancy produces mor^ perhaps, than any othe? 
similar cause, that universal tendency to decay, 
which, in many instances, destroys almost every 
tooth at an early age." 

In the diseases of childhood it is often admi- 
nistered by the mother or nurse with a degree of 
careless excess, which ultimately, if not imme- 
diately, produces severe and irremediable injury. 
I have met with such cases ; but Mr. Bell details 
a remarkable instance in point: ^* A child^ about 
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three years of age^ was brought to me, having a 
most extensive ulceration in the gum of the lower 
jaw, by which the alveolar process (that portion 
of the jaw which forms the sockets of the teeth) 
was partially denuded. The account given by 
the mother was, that the child had some time 
previously been the subject of measles, for which 
a chemist, whom she consulted, gave her white 
powders^ one of which was ordered to be taken 
every four hours. It appears by the result, that 
this must have been calomel ; for, after taking it 
for two or three days, profuse salivation was 
produced, with swoUeil tongue, inflamed gums, 
&c., followed by ulceration of the gum, lips, and 
cheek. On examining the denuded alveolar pro- 
cess, I found that a considerable necrosis (death 
of the bone) had taken place, including the whole 
anterior arch of the jaw from the first double 
tooth on the left side to the eye-tooth on the 
right. By degrees the dead portion of bone was 
raised, and became loose, when I found that the 
mischief was not confined to the alv^lar process, 
but comprised the whole substance of the bone 
within the space just mentioned," &c. Surely 
the knowledge of such a case as this would induce 
every prudent mother to exclude calomel from her 
list of domestic nursery medicines. 
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BBGT. VIL — OPIATES. 

This claas of medicmes is often kept in the 
nursery, in the forms of laudanum, syrup of white 
poppies, paregoric elixir, Dover's powder, Dalby's 
canninatiYey and Godfirey's cordiaL The object 
with which they are generally giyen, is to allay 
pain by producing sleep ; or, perhiq)^ mudi nuNre 
frequently to allay the crying of a fretful child. 
They are, ihere£3re, remedies of great cootc* 
nience to the nurse; and I am sorry to add that, 
so exhibited, they are but too often &tal to the 
little patient. 

In the hands of a jdiysician there is no medi- 
dne, the administration of which requires greater 
caution and judgment than opiates, both from the 
susceptibility of in&nts to their narcotic influence, 
and their varying capability of bearing it. The 
danger, therefore, with which their use is fraught 
in the hands of a nurse, should for ever exclude 
than ftom the list of nursery medicines. 

It is calculated that "Aree-fourths of all ihe 
deaths that take place from opium, occur in chil-. 
dren und^ five years of age. The amount whi6h 
will sometimes cause death is verr small: a fact 
moBt important to remember, and of itself a power, 
ful ai^ument f^ainst its use in any form by unpro-* 
fessional persons. Dr. Kelso met with an instance, 
where a child nine months old was killed in nine 
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hours by foiir drops of laudiuiuni. A case is 
mentioned in a late number of the Medical Gazette^ 
in which two drops killed an infiuxt ; and another is 
reported in the Lancet for February^ 1842^ of a 
child two days old, killed by a dose of a mixture 
containing only one drop and a hidf of laudanum^ 
the child dying in fourte^i hours. 

Of syrup of poppies, which is nothing. more 
than a sweetened deooction of poppyJieads, many 
cases of poisoning have occurred from its inju- 
dicious use. ^^ There is great reason, however, to 
believe, that what is sold by many druggists for 
syrup of poppies, as a soothing medicine for chil- 
dren, is a mixture of tincture or infusion of opium 
with simple syrup ; it is, therefore, a preparation 
of very variable strength. This will account for 
what appears to many persons inexplicable, namely, 
that an infant will be destroyed by a very small 
doee." In 1837-38, seven children (whose cases 
are on record) lost their lives from this medicine ; 
in one of them a tea-spoonful and a half was 
given ; 8tup(»r came on in half an hour, and the 
child died the following day. And in January, 
1841, a child, six months old, is said to have died 
from the effects of less than half a tearspoonful of 
this syrup, bought at a druggist's. 

Paregoric elixir has been occasionally given 
with fatal effects. A child, between five and six 
years old, had some cough medicine prescribed 
for it at a chemist's, the principal ingredient of 
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which was paregoric^ and it died^ poisoned. An- 
other authenticated case is reported^ where a child 
of seven months old was killed by the exhibition 
of a tea-spoonful. 

In reference to Dover's powder. Dr. Kamisch, 
of Prague, met with an instance of a child, four 
months old, which was nearly killed by the admi- 
nistration of one grain only; and in June, 1832, 
a case occurred, in w;hich four grains were given to 
a child four years and a half old, which became 
comatose, and died in seven hours. Ten grains of 
this preparation contain one of solid opium. 

Dalby's carminative, with the exception of 
Godfrey's cordial, is perhaps the most popular 
quack medicine of its class in use, and one of the 
most fatally destructive from the indiscriminate 
and careless manner in which it is employed. 
The late Dr. Clark, in his Commentaries, mentions 
a case which he saw, where forty drops of this 
preparation destroyed an infant. 

Godfrey's cordial has been abundantly destruc- 
tive. In 1837-38, twelve children were killed by 
it; in one of these cases, the infant was four 
months old, and half a tearspoonful was the dose 
given: an inquest was held on the body. Dr. 
Merriman relates the following instructive cases :— 
« A woman Hving near Fitzroy Square, thinking 
her child not quite well, gave it a dose of God- 
frey's cordial, which she purchased at a chemist's 
in the neighbourhood; in a very short time after 
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taking it^ the child fell into convulsions^ and soon 
died. In less than a month, a child of another 
woman in the same house was found to be ill with 
disordered bowels. The first woman, not at all 
suspecting that the Godfrey's cordial had pro- 
duced the convulsions in her infant, persuaded 
her friend to give the same medicine to her child. 
A dose from the same bottle was given ; and this 
child was likewise attacked almost inmiediately 
with convulsions, and also died." 

Convulsions and epilepsy, without such fatal 
results as the foregoing, are not uncommon as the 
effect pf a single dose of an opiate given un- 
advisedly; and by their continued and habitual 
use (and a lazy and unprincipled nurse, unknown 
to the parent, will very often resort to these 
medicines in some one or other form) a low, 
irritative, febrile state is produced, gradually 
followed hj loss of flesh ; the countenance be- 
coming pallid, sallow, and sunken ; the eyes red 
and swollen; the expression stupid and heavy, 
and the powers of the constitution, at last, com- 
pletely undermined. Such an object is to be 
seen daily among the poorer classes — the minia- 
ture pf a sickly aged person : death soon foUows 
here. 

But surely enough has been said to prevent the 
parent, directly or indirectly, allowing the unpro- 
fessional use of opiates to her children. Kememr 
ber their great susceptibility to their narcoti^ 
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influence, — their different capability of bearing 
it, — and the facts which have been adduced to 
prove the fatal effects which so frequently fdlow 
their unguarded employment. I 



SECT. YIIL — LEECHES. 

Leeches should never be employed uiileM 
ordered by the medical attendant; and when 
used, never let the young child see them : it can 
be easily prevented; and, as the sight of them 
generally gives alarm, it should be avoided. When 
applied to the chest ot bowels, for any inflammatoiy 
attack, expose as little of the surface of the body 
during the time the leeches are drawing, as pos- 
sible, lest fresh cold should be given. 

The mode op appltin<J them. — First, wash 
the part and dry it thoroughly. Then the readiest 
mode of applying the leeches is to take off the lid 
of the chip box in which they are sent, placing 
the mouth of the box on the part to which they 
are to be applied. Keep it steadily there for ten 
mimites, and then lift up the edge, and you will 
generally find that the leeches have taken. Next 
separate their tails from the bottom of the box, 
and so remove it. If the leeches take well, at the 
expiration of twenty minutes or half an hour tbey 
will drop off, filled, having done their duty, with 
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the exception, perhaps, of a solitary one still 
adhering, but idle. • This should be at once 
separated, not by forcibly detaching it, but by 
means of a little salt put on its head. It is a great 
mistake to allow a single leech to remain on for 
an hour or more after the others have dropped off, 
doing nothing, while it wearies and exhausts the 
child. The leech-bites are now to be sponged 
with wann water, or a bread and water poultice 
applied, as may have been directed by the medical 
attendant. In children, however, a poultice is 
seldom ordered ; and so havipg been sponged for 
ten minutes, a pledget of lint is to be placed over 
the part, and steady pressure made upon it, and 
kept up by the ends of the fingers for five or ten 
minutes, and subsequently by means of a bandage 
or otherwise — being always most careftd not in 
any degree to disturb the lint. In general this 
quickly puts a stop to the bleeding. 

The mode of arresting the bleeding. — 
It is sometimes difficult to put a stop to the bleed- 
ing from leech-bites ; a matter of considerable 
inportance in the case of a delicate infant. In 
order to prevent the serious consequences that 
sometimes happen from this source to children, the 
bleeding should always be stopped before the 
patient is left for the night. Again, it is always 
prudent to apply them only over some bone, so 
that pressure may be effectually applied. The 
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following measures may be resorted to for arrest- 
ing the bleeding when necessary : — 

1. Expose the surface of the part to the ex- 
ternal air^ so that a coagulum of blood may form 
^t the orifice ; this simple mode will frequently 
arrest it. 

2. If this fail, make compression upon the part : 
this is one of the most effectual means of restrain- 
ing haemorrhage. It is to be effected by placing 
a small portion of scraped lint over each leech- 
bite, and pressing on them with th& points of the 
fingers (previously greased with cold cream that 
they may not, when taken away, disturb the lint) 
for five or ten minutes. 

3. If the compression fails in stopping the 
bleeding, or from the situation of the leech-bites 
it cannot be adopted, because there is no firm 
point of resistance upon which to make pressure, 
the part may be dusted with starch or gum arabic 
powder, or, if this is of no avail, the wound may 
be touched with lunar caustic. 

If none of these measures are successful, the 
assistance of the medical attendant must be ob- 
tained; and if firm pressure be made upon the 
part, no serious loss of blodd can ensue before hia 
arrival. 

Leeches should never be resorted to by a parent 
for any of the diseases of infancy, without medical 
direction. 
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SECT. IX. — BLISTERS. 

A BLISTEB should never be applied for any in- 
fantile disease^ except when ordered by a medical 
man, as its injudicious use might greatly aggra- 
vate the complaint. 

There are also one or two precautions in refer- 
ence to the mode of the application of a blister, 
which it is always right for a parent to attend to. 
A blister should never be applied to any part 
where the skin is excoriated or broken ; and from 
the great irritability of the skin of a child, it 
should never be allowed to remain on longer than 
from two to four hours. At the expiration of this 
.time, the surface will usually become red and in- 
flamed; and, if the blister is removed, and the 
part dressed ,with fresh spermaceti ointment spread 
on lint, or with a soft bread and water poultice, a 
full blister will soon be raised : the little patient 
is thus saved much suffering, and a very trouble- 
some sore prevented. A piece of tissue or silver 
paper, previously moistened with ahnond oil, in- 
terposed between the blister and the skin, will 
answer the same purpose; the blister will act 
well, and the evils before alluded to will be 
prevented. 

After a blister has been on two or three hours 
its edge .should always be carefully raised, to 
ascertain the effect produced ; and if the surface 

A A 
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be much inflamed, more particularly if little points 
of vesication (watery bladders) are present, it 
should be remoyed. If the medical attendant has 
not ordered the blister to be kept open, the little 
bladder or bladders are now to be slightly snipped 
with the points of a sharp pair of sdssors, the fluid 
let out, and the part dressed with a piece of lint 
(previously spread with spermaceti ointment) the 
exact size of the blistered surface. But if it is 
intended to keep up a discharge from the part, the 
cuticle must first be removed to a greater or less 
extent, according to previous directions, and then 
dressed with the ointment ordered. 



SECT. X. — POULTICES. 

Bkead and water POULTICE; — Although 
this is one of the commonest applications in use, 
it is rarely well made or properly applied. It 
thus becomes injurious rather than useful ; adding 
to the inflammation or irritation of the part, in- 
stead of soothing and allaying it. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more simple than the mode of its pre- 
paration. Cut slices of stale bread of sufficient 
quantity, scald out a basin, put the bread into it, 
pour upon it boiling water, cover it over, and let 
it remain for ten minutes; next stir the bread 
about in the water, or if necessary, chop it a little 
with the edge of the knife, and drain off* the water 
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by holding the knife on the top of the basin^ but 
do not press the breads as is usually done ; thea 
take it out lightly^ and spread it upon some soft 
linen so that it shall be in thickness half an inch, 
and of a size large enough to cover the whole of 
the inflamed part, and a little more. Apply it 
just warm enough to be borne, and cover it well 
with oiled silk. A poultice thus made will act 
as a local tepid bath to the inflamed part ; and 
the oiled silk preventing evaporation, it will be 
found, when taken ofl^, as moist as the first moment 
that it was put on. 

LiKSEED HEAL POULTICE. — This is Seldom 
made properly; the late Mr. Abemethy thus 
described how it ought to be made: — "Scald 
your basin,'' he says, "by pouring a little hot 
water into it, then put a small quantity of finely*^ 
ground linseed meal into the basin, pour a little 
hot water on it, and stir it round briskly until you 
have well incorporated them ; add a little more 
meal and a little more water, then stir it again. 
Do not let any lumps remain in the basin, but stir 
the poultice well, and do not be sparing of your 
trouble. If properly made, it is so well worked 
together that you might throw it up to the ceiling, 
and it would come down again without falling in 
pieces; it is, in fact, like a pancake. What you 
do next, is to take as much of it out of the basin 
as you may require, lay it on a piece of soft linen, 
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let it be about a quarter of an inch thick, and so 
wide that it may cover the whole of the inflamed 
part.** 

Mustard poultice. — This is an invaluable 
application in some of the diseases of infancy and 
childhood, and therefore frequently ordered.- It 
is made as follows: — First mix two-thirds of 
mustard flour and one-third of wheaten flour, as 
much as you will require for your poultice. 
Then scald out a basin with boiling water, — into 
this put your mixture of mustard and wheaten 
flour, pour a little hot water on it, stir it round, 
and add water suflicient to make it the consistence 
of thick paste. Then spread on soft linen about 
a quarter of an inch thick, the size ordered, and 
apply next the skin. The time it is to be kept on 
will depend upon the individual sensibility of the 
skin of the child ; but in general, from fifteen to 
twenty minutes will be found amply suflSicient. 
This application must at all times be carefully 
watched ; for if it remain on too long, ulceration 
and even death of the part might ensue ; there- 
fore directly the skin is found tolerably red, the 
poultice should be removed. After its removal, 
a soft piece of linen is to be put over the part, and 
if very painful it may be dressed with spermaceti 
ointment. 

r' 
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SECT. XI. — THE WABM BATH. 

The warm bath judiciously prescribed is one of 
the most valuable remedial agents we possess, and 
the means for promptly administering it should 
always be at hand; but although powerful for 
good, when misapplied, it is equally powerful for 
mischief. For instance, in active inflammatory 
affections, before the loss of blood, the use of the 
warm bath would greatly aggravate the disease ; 
and yet, for an infant with active inflammation 
of the respiratory organs, it is continually resorted 
to. Again, nothing is more common than for a 
child, when attacked with convulsions, to be put 
immediately in the warm bath; and, generally 
speaking, it is extremely beneficial in this class of 
disease; but it is sometimes no less prejudicial, 
when applied without due examination of the 
peculiarities of individualjcases. For in plethoric 
and gross children, the local abstraction of blood 
from the head, and the complete unloading of the 
alimentary canal, are often necessary to render 
such a measure beneficial, or even free firom dan- 
ger. In convulsions, however, and particularly 
when arising from teething, a parent may, with- 
out hesitation, at any time immerse the feet of the 
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infant in water as warm as can be bome^ at the 
same time that cloths wet with cold water are 
applied to the head and temples. 

As a preventive, where there is a tendency to 
disease, the warm bath may be employed without 
scmpte, and will be foimd most serviceable. Its 
value in this point of view is very great, and it is 
to be regretted that it is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated and used. For example, a severe cold has 
been taken, and inflammation of the jur-tubes is 
threatened : only put the child into a warm bath, 
and, with the common domestic remedies, a very 
serious attack may be warded off. Again, in the 
commencement of a diarrhoea, a warm bath, and 
discontinuing the cause of the attack, will alone 
suffice to cure ; and, moreover, in the protracted 
diarrhoea attendant upon teething, where, after 
various remedies have been tried in vain, the child 
has lost flesh and strength to an apparently hope- 
less degree, recovery has been brought about by 
the simple use of the warm bath. 

In the treatment of scrofulous children, warm 
and tepid bathing is of great value. In such 
cases, a course of warm sea bathing, with active 
friction over the whole surface after each bath, 
will at once relieve that abdominal fulness which 
8 generally present, improve the functions of the 
skin, and give tone and vigour to the whole sys- 
tem. Towards the termination of such a course 
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of bathsy their temperature must be gradually 
reduced till they become tepid (65^ to 92°). 

The opinion that warm baths generally relax is 
erroneous : they are, no doubt, debilitating when 
used by persons of a weak and relaxed constitu- 
tion, or when continued too long; but, on the 
contrary, they invariably give tone when employed 
in the cases to which they are properly appli- 
cable. 

There are certain rules for the tise of the warm 
bath, which should be invariably acted up to. 
Their neglect might be followed by serious con- 
sequences. 

Temperature of the water. — When the warm 
bath is used as a measure of hygeiene, as a general 
rule, any degree of temperature may be chosen 
between 92'' and 98% which appears to be most 
agreeable to the child; but on no account must 
98^ be exceeded. When ordered as a remedial 
measure, the temperature will of course be fixed 
by the medical attendant. 

The same degree of temperature must be kept 
up during the whole period of immersion. For 
this purpose the thermometer must be kept in the 
bath, and additions of warm water made as the 
temperature is found to decrea^ie. These additions 
of warm water, however, must be regulated by 
the indications of the thermometer, and not by the 
feelings of the child. 

▲ ▲ 4 
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Period of remaining in the bath. — This must 
depend upon circumstances. As a measure of 
hygeiensy it must be varied according to the age of 
the child. For the first four or five weeks, the 
infant should not be kept in bejond three or four 
minutes; and the duration must afterwards be 
gradually prolonged as the child advances in age, 
until it extends to a quarter of an hour, — a 
period which may be allowed after it has attained 
the age of four years. 

When the bath is employed as a remedial agents 
the time of immersion must be prolonged; this 
will be determined by the medical adviser. Speak- 
ing generally, a quarter of an hour may be said 
to be the shortest period, an hour the longest, and 
half an hour the medium. 

When in the bath, care must be taken that the 
child's body is immersed up to the shoulders or 
neck, otherwise that part of the body which is 
out of the bath (the shoulders, arms, and chest), 
being exposed to the cooler temperature of the 
air, will be chilled. 

When the infant or child is taken out of the 
bath, the general surface, especially the feet, must 
be carefully rubbed dry with towels previously 
warmed ; and when one of the objects of the bath 
is to excite much perspiration, the child should be 
immediately wrapped in flannel and put to bed. 
When, however, the object is not to excite per- 
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spiration, the child may be dressed in his ordinary 
clothing, but should not be allowed to expose him- 
self to the open air for at least an hour. 

Time of using the hath. — When resorted to 
for sudden illness, the bath must of course be em- 
ployed at any time needed. When used for any 
complaint of long standing, or as a measure of 
hygeiene, as a general rule, it should be taken 
between breakfast and dinner, about two hours 
after the former, or an hour and a half before the 
latter. This implies that an infant should never 
be put into the bath after having been freely 
nourished at the breast. Neither should it ever 
be used when the child is in a state of free perspi- 
ration from exercise, or on awaking from sleep. 

Foot bath. — A partial warm bath, such as 
the foot bath, is one of the safest and most fre- 
quently employed in the nursery. It is of much 
service in warding off many complaints. If a 
child get the feet wet, plunging them into warm 
water will often prevent, any ill consequences ; 
and even when the first chiU and slight shiverings 
which usher in disease have been complained of, 
the disorder may sometimes be cut short by the 
use of a foot bath, continued till free perspiration 
occurs. 

It is frequently ordered during teething, and in 
affections of the head. In these cases the inten- 
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tion is not merely to produce a gentle and general 
perspiration^ but it is more particularly used to 
draw the blood from the head and body to the 
feet. The temperature of the water should be 
raised as high as can be borne, and it must be 
kept up by the occasional addition of fresh hot 
water. The vessel employed should be deep 
enough to permit the water to reach the knees, 
and a blanket must be thrown around the little 
patient and the bath. After the child has re- 
mained in from ten minutes to a quarter of an 
hour, the feet and legs must be rubbed perfectly 
dry, woollen stockings drawn on, and the child 
put into a warm bed. 

A mustard foot bath is made by the addition of 
a table spoonful of mustard flour to every gallon 
of water. In convulsions excited by difficult 
teething, this bath is most useful, and may always 
be resorted to without fear by the mother. Its 
good effects will be much enhanced if, at the same 
time, a piece of flannel wet with cold water is 
applied over the head and temples, or cold water 
may be sprinkled on the face. 



SECT. XII. — TEETHING. 



The infant at birth has no teeth visible ; the 
mouth is toothless. It possesses, however, hidden 
in the jaw, the rudiments of two sets ; the first of 
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these which make their appearance are called the 
temporary or milk teeth ; the second, the perma- 
nent or adult teeth; and these come up as the 
former fall out, and so gradually replace them. 

The coming of the first set (and of these only 
we have to speak here) is popularly called teething, 
and it is a natural process, but it is too frequently 
rendered a painful and difficult one by errors in 
the management of the regimen and health of the 
infant previous to the coming of the teeth, and 
during the process itself. 

Thus, chiefly in consequence of injudicious 
management, it is made the most critical period 
of childhood. Not that I believe the extent of 
mortality fairly traceable to it is by any means so 
great as has been stated ; for it is rated as high as 
one sixth of all the children who undergo it. Still, 
no one doubts that first dentition is frequently a 
period of great danger to the infant. It therefore 
becomes a very important question to an anxious 
and affectionate mother, how the dangers and diffi- 
culties of teething can in any degree be diminished, 
or, if possible, altogether prevented. A few hints 
upon this subject may be useful. 

The manner in which the first set of teeth ap" 
pear. — The first set of teeth, or milk-teeth as 
they are called, are twenty in number; they 
usually appear in pairs, and those of the lower 
jaw generally precede the corresponding ones of 
the upper. The first of the milk teeth is generally 
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cat about the sixth or seventh month, and the last 
of the set at various periods from the twentieth 
to the thirtieth months. Thus the whole period 
occupied hj the first dentition may be estimated 
at from a year and half to two years. The pro- 
cess varies, however, in different individuals, both 
as to its whole duration, and as to the periods and 
order in which the teeth make their appearance. 
It is unnecessary, however, to add more upon this 
point. 

1. Manoffement of the infant token teething is 
without difficulty. — In the child of a healthy 
constitution which has been properly, that is, 
naturally, fed upon the milk of its mother alone, 
the symptoms attending teething will be of the 
mildest kind, and the management of the infant 
most simple and easy. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms of natural den- 
tition, then, are — an increased flow of saliva, with 
swelling and heat of the gums, and occasionally 
flushing of the cheeks. The child frequently 
thrusts its fingers, or anything within its grasp, 
into its moutL Its thirst is increased, and it 
takes the breast more frequently, though, from 
the tender state of the gums, for shorter periods 
tlian usual. It is fretful and restless, and sudden 
fits of crying and occasional starting from sleep, 
with a slight tendency to vomiting and even loose- 
ness of the bowels, are not imcommon. Many of 
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these symptoms often precede the appearance of 
the tooth by several weeks, and indicate that 
what is called *^ breeding the teeth " is going on. 
In such cases the symptoms disappear in a few 
days, to recur again when the tooth approaches 
the surface of the gum. 

Treatment — The management of the infant in 
this case is yery simple, and seldom calls for the 
interference of the medical attendant. The child 
ought to be much in the open air, and well exer- 
cised ; the bowels kept freely open with castor oil; 
the cold spoDgiug employed daily ; and the surface 
of the body rubbed dry with as rough a flannel as 
the delicate skin of the child will bear, friction 
being very useful. The breast should be given, 
often, but not long at a time ; the thirst will thus 
be allayed, the gums kept moist and relaxed, and 
their irritation soothed, without the stomach beiug 
overloaded. The mother must carefully attend, 
at this time, to her own health and diet, and avoid 
all stimulant food or drinks. 

From the moment dentition begins, pressure on 
the gums seems to be agreedfl^le to the child, 
by numbing the sensibility and dulling the pain. 
For this purpose coral is usually employed, or ^ 
piece of orris-root, or scraped liquorice- root ; a 
flat ivory ring, however, is far safer and better, 
for there is no danger of its being thrust into the 
eyes or nose. Gentle friction of the gums, by the 
finger of the nurse, is pleasing to the infant ; and, 
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as it Beems to liave some effect in allaying irrita* 
tion^ may be frequently resorted to. In France, 
and in this country also, it is very much the prac- 
tice to dip the liquorice-root and other substances 
into honey, powdered sugar-candy, &c. : and in 
Germany, a small bag, containing a mixture of 
sugar and spices, is given to the infant to suck, 
whenever it is fretful and uneasy during teething. 
The constant use, however, of sweet and stimula- 
ting ingredients must do injury to the stomach, 
and renders their employment very objectionable. 

2. The management of the infant in difficult 
teething. — In the child which has been partly 
or altogether brought up by hand, or who is of 
a feeble and delicate constitution, or imbued with 
any hereditary taint, the process of dentition will 
be attended with more or less difficulty, and not 
unfrequently with danger. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms of difficult denti- 
tion are of a much more aggravated description 
than those which attend the former case ; and it is 
right that a mothAr should, to a certain extent, be 
acquainted with their character, that she may 
early request that medical aid, which, if judici- 
ously applied, will mitigate, and generally quickly 
remove them. 

Difficult dentition will be attended with painful 
inflammation and swelling of the gum, which is 
hotter, of a deeper red than natural, and intolerant 
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of the sligliteBt pressure. There is often great de- 
termination of blood to the head, which a mother 
may recognise hj the cheeks being red, hot, and 
swollen ; the eyes red, irritable, and watery ; and 
the saliva running from the mouth profusely. 
The fever is great, and the thirst extreme. The 
child is at one time restless and irritable, and at 
another heavy and oppressed : the sleep will be 
broken, and the infant will frequently awake sud- 
denly and in alarm from its short slumbers. Such 
are the chief symptoms of di£Scult teething, and 
which will be present to a greater or less degree. 
Treatment. — As most of the foregoing symp* 
toms are induced by the painful tension of the 
gum, it would seem that the most rational mode 
of attempting their relief is by freely lancing the 
swollen part. Great prejudices, however, exist in 
the minds of some mothers against this operation. 
They think it gives great pain, and if the tooth is 
not very near, causes it to come through the gum, 
subsequently, with greater difficulty. With regard 
to the first objection, the lancet is carried through 
the gum so quickly that this is hardly possible; 
and the fact that the infant will often smile in 
your face after it is done, although previously 
crying from pain, is sufficient corroborative evi- 
dence that it is not a very painful operation. In 
reference to the second, that the scar which ensues 
opposes, by its hardness, the subsequent progress 
of the tooth, it is quite groundless ; for cicatrices, 
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like all other new-formed parts^ are much more 
easily absorbed than the original structure. Of 
the practical utility and perfect safety of this 
operation^ we have ample proof in its daily per- 
formance with impunity^ and in the instant relief 
which it often affords to all the symptoms. 

Mere scarifying the gimis is sometimes all that 
is required, and will afford great relief. This 
operation, therefore, should not be opposed by the 
mother. She, at the same time, should be ac- 
quainted with its precise object, lest the speedy 
return of the symptoms, and the non-appearance 
of the expected tooth, might tend to bring the 
operation of lancing the gums into disrepute. 
' The parental management of the infant, then, 
and by which much of the pain and difficulty of 
teething may be removed or alleviated, consists in 
attending to the following directions : — 

Firsty to the state of the mouth. — To this it is 
an important part of the mother's duty to pay 
especial attention ; and, by so doing, she will save 
her child much suffering. The condition of the 
mouth should be carefully inspected from time 
to time ; and should a swollen gum be discovered, 
it should immediately be attended to, not waiting 
till constitutional symptoms appear before she em- 
ploys proper aid for her child. For this purpose 
the mother should make herself familiar with the 
appearances of the. gum under distension and in- 
flammation; a matter of no difficulty, accompanied, 
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as this condition usually is, by a profuse secretion 
of saliva, heat of mouth, and at a time when the 
age of the child justifies the supposition that it is 
about to cut its first tooth, or, if it have some 
teeth, that others are about to appear. 

Secondly i to the food. — If a child is teething 
with diflSculty, it should always have its quantity 
of nourishment diminished. If it is being fed, 
as well as nursed at the breast, at this time, the 
former should be immediately withheld : if it is 
being fed alone, the only kind of food that should 
be allowed is milk and water. These cases are 
much aggravated by the not uncommon habit of 
parents giving the infant food whenever it cries 
from the irritation attending upon the process; 
and thus a slightly di£Scult dentition is converted 
into serious disease. 

Thirdly J to the state of the bowels, — These 
must be carefully watched, that they may not 
become confined; it being necessary that they 
should be gently relaxed at this time. If a slight 
diarrhoea is present, it must not be checked : if 
it pass beyond this, however, medicine must be 
had recourse to, and great benefit will also arise 
from putting the child into a warni hip-bath, and 
wannly clothing the body, but keeping the head 
cool. 

Fourthly^ to the head. — The infant's head 
should be washed with cold water night and 
morning, and no other covering than that which 
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nature has provided should be put upon it when 
within doors or asleep ; and on no occasion 
should warm felt or velvet hats be worn during 
mild or warm weather, straw or white hats being 
much lighter and cooler. The child should be 
much in the open air. 

The sponging of the infant's body daily, either 
with cold or tepid water, must depend upon the 
season of the year and constitution of the child^ 
as well as upon other circumstances. Sponging 
the head with cold water night and morning is 
almost invariably attended with great benefit, 
and may be resorted to in every case without 
fear ; and now and then the use of the warm hip- 
bath for several days together will be ordered 
by the physician, which, by acting upon the 
skin, diminishes the determination of blood to 
the head, and thus forms an important source of 
relief. 

Fifthly y of convulsions. — If they should occur, 
and they are not uhirequently excited by difficult 
teeming, and then give great alarm to the parent, 
relief will be afforded by immersing the hips, legs, 
and feet of the infant in water as warm as can be 
borne, and at the same time applying over the 
head ^nd temples a piece of flannel wet with cold 
water. I have also often cut the fit short by 
sprinkling cold water in the child's face while in 
the bath. The gums should always be looked to^ 
and if they appear swollen and painful, at once 
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lanced, I have known the most formidable con* 
vulsione to ceaee immediately after this operation. 

Sixthly y of Ike use of opiates^ — It is the pnu>p 
tice with some nurses to administer narcotics to 
quiet infants while teething. It is not only 
objectionable, but, from the uneertun effects of 
sedatives upon infants, a very dangerous practice ; 
and they ought never to be- given, except at the 
suggestion of a medical man.* It is far better, if 
the child is restless. at night, to have it frequently 
taken out of its cot, and carried about in an airy 
room; for the cool air, and change of posture, 
will do much to allay the feverishness and rest- 
lessness of the child ; and if sleeplessness should 
still continue, sponge its little face and hands, and 
refreshing sleep will often follow. 

From these few hints, it must have been seen 
how much the sufferings from teething may be 
mitigated by judicious management. ^— That, if 
the parent is able to support her infant upon 
the breast alone, teething is comparatively an 
easy process, and unattended with danger; the 
mother thus reaping a delightful reward for all 
the anxieties and privations nursing necessarily 
involves. — That the child brought up partially, 
or entirely by hand, will always pass through 

* See page 346. 
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dentition with more or less of pain and difiSculty ; 
but that even here, if the diet has been properly 
regulated^ much less suffering and inconyenience 
will arise' than when less attention has been paid 
to it. — And, lastly, that when dentition is difficult, 
how highly important it is to call in proper aid 
at an early period, and to carry out fully the 
directions of the medical attendant, allowing no 
foolish prejudices to interfere with his prescrip- 
tions and management. 

If I stood in need of any argument to impress 
upon the mind of a parent the importance of at- 
tending to the last injunction, I would simply 
state, that its neglect is but too frequently the 
cause of disease of the brain, terminating in death, 
or a state of idiotcy far worse than death, of which 
I know more than one living instance. 

It may be as well to add, that eruptions about 
the ears, head, face, and various parts of the body, 
very frequently appear during the process of the 
first teething. If they are slight, they should be 
left alone, being rather useful than otherwise ; if 
they are troublesome, medical aid must be sought. 
The same remark applies to enlargements of the 
glands of the neck, which frequently appear at this 
time. It is only necessary to make one further re- 
mark, that in some infants a rash always precedes 
the cutting a tooth. Sometimes it appears in the 
form of hard elevated pimples as large as peas ; in 
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Other instances in the form of red patches, of the 
size of a shilling, upon the arms, shoulders, and 
back of the neck. They are always harmless, re- 
quire no particular attention, and prevent, I doubt 
not, more serious complaints. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF VACCINATION. 



At the close of the eighteenth centuiy small- 
pox was still the source of general terror to 
mankind. Notwithstanding every effort employed 
to mitigate its violence, and confine the spread of 
this dreadful pestilence, the mortality from it 
in London alone, at this time, averaged 2000 
annually (one-tenth of the total mortality), and 
throughout England was estimated at 45,000. 
There was, in fact, a general impression upon the 
minds of men, that every individual bom must 
expect at some period of his life to become the 
subject of this loathsome, and too often fatal, 
disorder. 

Such was the state of things in 1798, when 
Dr. Jenner announced the discovery of vaccina- 
tion. It appears that, very early in life, whilst an 
apprentice to Mr. Ludlow, an eminent surgeon 
practising at Sudbury near Bristol, his attention 
was frequently called to a popular notion current 
in the dairy districts of Gloucestershire, that oc- 
casionally cows were subject to a disorder called 
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cow-pox *9 which was Bometimes communicated to 
the milkers^ and protected them from the small- 
pox. One such occasion is particularly recorded. 
A young country woman came into the shop to 
seek advice. The subject of small-pox was casu- 
ally alluded to: she immediately remarked^ **T 
cannot take that disease^ for I have had cow-pox." 
This observation struck Jenner. The fact ap- 
peared to him an extraordinary one ; and it would 
seem as if he then^ in some measure^ foresaw the 
vast consequences which might /result from it. 
It was not, however, until 1775, being then esta- 
blished in practice in' Gloucestershire, that he 
gave much attention to the subject. The obser- 
vation of the uninstructed peasant girl was then 
more than ever forcibly pressed upon his mind ; 
for among the country people whom he was called 
upon to inoculate for the small-pox, some resisted 
every effort to give them the disease, and these he 
found were milkers who had undergone cow-pox. 
In a happy hour the idea struck him that it might 
be practicable to propagate this disease (cow-pox) 
by inoculation from the cow first, and subsequently 
from one human being to another, and thus give 
to all mankind this protection from small-pox. 

* It appears on the nipples of cows, in the form of irregular 
pustules. The animals become indisposed, and the secretion of 
milk is much lessened. From these pustules, infection is sooner 
or later communicated to the hands of the milkers. Inflamed 
spots appear about the joints and extremities of the fingers ; and 
ferer and constitutional disturbance are excited in a greater or 
less degree. 
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This brilliant thought seems first to have occurred 
in the year 1780. It was not, however, until long 
after this date that Jenner first attempted, hj 
actual experiment, to prove the truth of his specu- 
lations. At length, however, on the 14th May, 
1796, he made the first vaccine inoculation. The 
subject was a boy named James Phipps, and the 
matter was taken from a sore on the hand of a 
dairymaid, one Sarah Nelmes, who had been in- 
fected casually in the course of her occupation. 
The boy passed through this disorder in a manner 
perfectly satisfactory, and was tested with vario- 
lous matter on the Ist of July following ; but the 
small-pox inoculation, though carefully conducted, 
took no effect. This was repeated after some 
months, " but no sensible effect produced on the 
constitution." Additional experimelits were made 
during the next two years; and the new trials 
having being equally successful with the first, 
Jenner published to the world the discovery of 
vaccine inoculation in June 1798. 

Although the experience of the past fifty years 
ought to convince us, I think, that Jenner's idea 
that vaccination would banish small-pox from the 
earth is vain and illusory; still the same expe- 
rience has proved this discoveiy to be one of the 
greatest blessings ever conferred on mankind, 
possessing the power of protecting the system of 
some individuals from the infectious influence of 
amall-pox altogether, and in all cases of the actual 
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occurrence of the disease, so modifying it as to 
rend^ it for the mrfst part devoid of danger. 
Time, however, has shown another thing; that 
the application of this remedy requires care and 
judgment, and that for want of these it frequently 
fails to confer the inestimable benefits it possesses. 
This is, doubtless, the case oftentimes in those 
remote districts, where medical aid can only with 
difficulty be obtained, and where, therefore, chari- 
table but unprofessional individuals are in the 
habit of gratuitously vaccinating the children of 
the poor. For their information, therefore, and 
v^ith a desire to remedy the evil referred to, in 
however slight degree, and also with the hope of 
exciting a more careful attention of the mother to 
this subject, the following hints are given * : — 

The age and condition of the child* — The most 
favourable time for vaccinating an infant is be- 



* The following extract from the Report of the National 
Vaccine Establishment (dated ]839)» points out the causes of 
failure, and at the same time shews that there is no real ground 
for any loss of confidence in the protective power of cow-pox. It 
is signed by four of the medicdl officers. ** We are convinced 
that the indiscriminate vaccination which has been practised in 
this country by ignorant and unqualified persons, with but little 
or no regard to the condition of body of the person to be vac- 
cinated, to the selection of the vaccine lymph, or to the progress 
and character of the vesicle to be formed, are to be regarded 
amongst the main causes of the occasional failure of vaccination. 
We have the opportunity of bearing our most ample testimony 
to the continuance of the efficiency of the original vaccine lymph 
introduced by Dr. Jenner, through nearly a million nf subjects, 
successively, of whom many thousands . have been exposed with 
entire impunity to small-pox in its most malignant form." 
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tween tbe age of six weeks and four months ; a 
period^ that is, prior to the irritation of teethings 
and also subsequent to the extreme irritability of 
first infancy. Should, however, small-pox be very 
prevalent, and in the near neighbourhood, rather 
than expose the infant to its contagious influence, 
it should be vaccinated at once. There will be 
but little risk in this measure, even if resorted to 
immediately after its birth. 

The child, when operated upon, should be as 
far as possible in perfect health. If disease be 
present in the system, if it be the period of 
dentition, if the bowels are at all disordered, or if 
there be any eruption on the sur&ce of the body, 
vaccination should be postponed, unless from the 
pressure of some extreme necessity. And again, 
if it be positively necessary from circumstances to 
vac<»nate during the presence of a chronic erup- 
tion, there is no objection to this, for it is not 
unlikely that it will be benefited by the intro- 
duction of the vaccine disease; but on some future 
occasion the vaccination ought to be repeated, in 
order to test the efficiency of the former trial. 

The vaccine matter to be employed. — ^It must 
be what is called active virus, or it will be of no 
use, that is to say, it must be taken from a vesicle 
before a certain date after vaccination, or it will 
be unfit for reproduction. Now lymph may be 
taken with every prospect of success from the fifth 
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to the eigbth day, after this it is not to be de- 
pended upon ; the eighth is the day ahnost uni- 
versally fixed upon for this purpose. Having 
selected a vesicle, three or four slight punctures 
are to be made in its elevated margin with the 
point of a lancet, from which minute drops of 
transparent lymph will soon be found to exude. 
With the lancet so charged the infant is to be 
vaccinated immediately, or before many hours 
have elapsed, otherwise the lymph will become 
inert, and rust the instrument. 

If the lymph is to be collected and preserved 
for future use, great care is required, being a fluid 
of extreme delicacy, very liable to spontaneous 
decomposition and other changes which impair its 
efficacy. The following are the modes generally 
adopted. The lymph may be received upon a piece 
of a glass about an inch square, allowed to dry, and 
then covered with a similar piece of glass, and 
folded up in tinfoil, or goldbeater's skin. Or it 
may be preserved on ivory points, shaped like the 
tooth of a comb. These must be dipped twice or 
thrice in the fluid of the vesicle, allowed to dry 
between each charging, and then wrapped up in 
goldbeater's skin, '^gain, it may be kept fluid, 
in small capillary tubes, having a bulb at one end. 
The virus is to be allowed to ascend from the 
punctured vesicle, the air in the bulb having been 
rarified by the application of heat, and the tube isi 
to be hermetically sealed immediately on its being 
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charged. The dry crust or scab of a mature cow- 
pox is also made use of, and it has been ascer- 
tained is the most certain mode of transmitting 
the cow-pox to hot countries. It must be kept 
dry in a wellnstopped phial. 

The health and constitution of the child from 
whence the lymph is taken should always be care- 
fully regarded. A child in perfect health, with 
no cutaneous affection or vicious constitutional 
taint, is the only subject from whom it ought 
ever to be propagated. Great carefulness upon 
this point is demanded, and incalculable injury 
has too often resulted from its unwarrantable neg- 
lect. Obstinate and alarming cutaneous disorders 
have from time to time been communicated to 
children by vaccinating with virus from an un- 
healthy infant. 

TTie mode of vaccinatiriff. — The best place for 
the operation is about one-third down the upper 
arm, and rather to its outer side. The instrument 
to be employed is the lancet. It should have a 
broad shoulder, a fine point ; it should be clean 
and perfectly sharp. Failure often arises from a 
peculiar toughness of the child's skin,- which a 
blunt lancet penetrates with difficulty. The lymph 
is consequently thrown back upon the shoulder of 
the instrument, and none of it enters the wound. 

The arm of the infant is to be firmly grasped 
\j the left hand of the operator, and the skin at 
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that part of the arm where the punctures are to 
be made is to be kept perfectly tense with the 
fore-finger and thumb. The lancet being held in 
a slanting position between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand, its point (previously 
charged' with fresh lymph) is tobe introduced just 
under the skin ; it is to be kept in the wound for 
a few seconds, and then wiped repeatedly over 
the puncture. Three or four punctures (and not 
fewer) are thus to be made in the same arm, and 
at such distances from each other as not to become 
confluent in their advance to maturation. And 
it is desirable to vaccinate in one arm only, and 
that the left, that the nurse in handling the child . 
may have less difljculty in preserving the vesicles 
from injury. The places will bleed more or less, 
and freely if the child is full of blood; if, however, 
the lymph be good, and has once come in con- 
tact with the absorbing surface below the upper 
skin, whether there be much or little blood is 
of no moment. If only one puncture should 
succeed, its vesicle must be allowed to run its 
full course, and therefore not opened for a supply 
of virus. 

Some persons prefer to vaccinate by scratch, 
rather than by puncture. Here a blunt but clean 
lancet is to be employed. This is to be charged 
with virus (as directed above) and its edge drawn 
again and again, but very lightly, over the skin, 
80 as to make five or six scratches, each about the 
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eigbth of an inch in length. The lancet is then to 
be rubbed over these till the lymph is wiped ofF its 
point. Blood ought not to be drawn, the scratches 
should merely become red, like the accidental 
scratch from the point of a pin. Nothing further 
is necessary, except exposing the arm for a few 
minutes to the air, that the small quantity of fluid 
that will exude from the operation may become 
dry. 

If the lymph to be used has been preserved 
between glass, a minute drop of cold water is to 
be taken on the point of the lancet, and the dry 
lymph is to be rubbed down with this until dis- 
solved, and then used exactly as fresh virus. 

If ivory points are employed, and I consider 
them more convenient and more successful usually 
than the glasses, the puncture in the arm must be 
made with a sharp and clean lancet in the manner 
already directed, and into it a point be inserted, 
allowed to remain a minute or two, and when 
withdrawn, wiped once or twice over the punc- 
ture. The vaccine lymph must thus be inserted 
in three or four punctures. 

If the capillary tube is used, the matter must 
be expelled from the broken tube by heat, as 
by putting the bulb into the mouth, and then em- 
ployed iir the same manner as if it were fresh. 

The crusts or scabs are prepared for use by 
rubbing them to powder, and moistening them 
with a little cold water to the consistence of thin 
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mucilage. It is advisable with the vaccine thus 
obtained to make more than the usual number of 
punctures. 

The appearance and progress of a genuine vac* 
cine vesicle. — If the vaccination has been success- 
fully performed, and the infant be healthy, the 
puncture on the second day may be felt elevated ; 
on the third and fourth a small red pimple is to be 
seen, and if examined with a magnifying glass^ 
surrounded by a slight efflorescence ; on the fifth 
day a distinct vesicle becomes apparent to the eye^ 
circular in form, having an elevated edge, and de- 
pressed centre ; on the eighth day it appears dis- 
tended with a clear lymph, is either pearl coloured, 
or slightly yellow, and is at its greatest perfection. 

On the evening of this day an inflamed ring be- 
gins to form around the base of the vesicle, which 
continues to increase during the two follow^ing 
days ; it is circular in form, and its diameter ex- 
tends from one to three inches. It is at its height 
on the tenth day, when there is considerable hard- 
ness and swelling of the subjacent parts ; on the 
eleventh day it begins to fade, generally from the 
centre to the circumference, sometimes forming 
two or three concentric rings of a bluish tinge. 

After the tenth day the vesicle itself begins to 
define, the centre first turns brown, and the whole 
18 gradually converted into a hard round scab of 
a dark mahogany colour. About the twenty-first 
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day^ this crust falls off^ leaving a permanent cir- 
cular cicatrix, some\yhat depressed^ and marked 
with six or eight minute pits. 

Such is the course of a true vaccine vesicle, and 
if there be a shadow of a doubt that the vaccination 
is defective in any one of the* above points, espe- 
cially if the inflamed ring do not appear, perform 
the operation again. 

Always suffer one or two of the vesicles, at 
least, to pursue their entire course untouched; 
if there be more than two, then lymph may be 
taken from them, if required, for vaccinating 
others. 

Constitutional symptoms and management. — 
Some children pass through the disorder without 
the slightest indication of constitutional distur- 
bance, which is not to be looked upon as by any 
mieans essential to the success of the vaccine process. 
If the constitutional symptoms manifest liiem- 
selves, it will be about the seventh or eighth day; 
the infant will be restless and hot, and the bowels 
more or less disordered. It is not an uncommon 
circumstance to find about the tenth day a papu- 
lar eruption of a lichenous character, showing itself 
on the extremities of the child, sometimes extend- 
ing to the trunk of the body. It continues for 
three or four days occasionally, until after the 
vaccine scab has fallen off. This eruption is chiefly 
met with in children of full habits, in whom 
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numerouB veBides have been raised^ which die- 
charge freely. 

Internal treatment is rarely required during 
vaccination, except now and then a mild aperient, 
such as a tea spoonful of castor oil ; febrile symp- 
toms, however, sometimes manifest themselves, 
when it becomes necessary. The chief thing to 
be attended to in the management is to protect 
the vesicles, as they enlarge, from injury, particu- 
larly from the sixth or seventh day. If, unfortu- 
nately, from friction or other cause, the inflamma- 
tion and swelling around the pustule should 
become severe, cold water, or a weak solution of 
Goulard's extract, or a bread and water poultice, 
must be applied. 

Constitutional inaptitude, — Every effort to 
communicate the vaccine disease will, now and 
then, fail ; the child will not take the vaccination. 
When a case of this kind is met with, after a fair 
number of trials with fresh and active virus, the 
little patient should be left for a few months, in 
the hope that some change may take place in the 
system, and then another trial be instituted. ^ 

Experience has long proved that the predisposi- 
tion to receive cow-pox is not equally great in all 
persons, nor at all times ; and that in some indi- 
viduals there exists through life an insusceptibility 
to the vaccine disease. The child of a weak and 
unhealthy constitution will not unfrequently be 

c c 
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found indisposed to take the vaccination, but in 
this case the inaptitude is temporary ; whilst on 
the other hand, when this indisposition is met with 
in a healthy and robust condition of body, it will 
most probably last through life. Happily, how- 
ever, experience has further shown that in most of 
these instances the individual is equally insuacep- 
tible of the small-pox disease. 
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Animal food, its injurious effects upon the young child ; and the 

period when it may be first given, 311. 
Aperient liniment, 343. 

Aperient medicine, for the mother, during pregnancy, 20. 

-, after labour, 202. 



-, for the infant, after birth, 224. 

-, during infancy, 335. 



Areola of the breast, as a sign of pregnancy, 63. 
Arrow root, how prepared for the child, 308. 
Artificial feeding, causes rendering it necessary, 298. 

-^-— , the proper kind of artificial food before the first 

teeth appear, 299. 

, the mode of preparing it, 299. 

— ^— , the mode of administering it, 303. 

, the quantity to be given, 305. 

, the frequency of giving it, 306. 

• , the posture of the infant when fed, 306. 

-, the proper kind after the first teeth have ap- 



peared, 307. 
Artificial feeding, the kind of artificial food most suitable under 

the different complaints to which infants are liable, 313. 
Ass's milk, 301. 
Atmosphere, of the lying-in room, 173. 

, of the nursery, 317. 328. 

, a damp and humid state of it, injurious to the infant, 

329. 
Attendants in the lying-in room, 170. 

c c 2 
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« 

Back, must not be too forcibly pressed during bibour, 189. 

Bandage, the application uf, after labour, 181. 194. 211. 

__ — , to tbe legs and feet, wben swollen, &c. during preg- 
nancy, 99. 101. 

Bath, the .shower, 31, 137. 

-i , the warm, 357. 

Bathing, during pregnancy, 8 1 . 

, during lying-in, 202. 

Bearing-down, during pregnancy, 120. 

, in the early part of a labour, a bad practice, 191. 

, when useful in labour, 195. 

Bed, its preparation for a labour, 179. 

, not to be too much indulged in during labour, 1 87. 

Bed room of a lying-in woman,. 17 7. 

Beef-tea, how to be prepared for the child, 309. 

Belt, sometimes useful during pregnancy, and its kind, SO. 111. 

Belly-band, 222. 

Bladder, torpidity of, during pregnancy, 114. 

, irritability of, during pregnancy, 114. 

■» how sometimes affedbed during labour, 183. 

, caution about, subsequent to delivery, 199. 

Bleeding, not necessarily demanded during pregnancy, &c. 35 . 

> from the navel-string of infant, 238. 

, from the navel of infant, 240. 

-, from leech-bites; how controlled, 351. 

Blisters for the in&nt, cautions, 353. 

Bottle, sucking, 303. 

Bowels of the mother, their management during pregnancy, 20. 

^— — -— r their numagement prior to delivery, 1 78. 

, their management subsequent to labour, 

200. 

Bowels of the infant, their management immediately aher birth, 
224. 

___ , what the condition of its stools, when in 

health, 836. 

-, training of, 323. 



Breast of the mother, changes in, the result of pregnancy, 32. 62. 

— — .— ^ , painful and distended condition o^ during 

pregnancy, 106. 

Breast of the mother, pressure upon, during pregnancy, in- 
jurious, 29. 32. 

■ — — , after labour, management of, 204. 

. • , inflammation of, after labour, 252. 

— , hardness of, after abscess, 260. 

Breast of the infant, swelling of, 234. 

Calomel, danger of, 343 
Caps, for infants 327, 
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Carminative, Dalby's, 346. 348. 

Carrying of the infant, 330. 

Castor oil, 87. 337. 

Ceasing to be unwell, the dependence to be placed upon it as 

an evidence of pregnancy, 50. 
Chicken-tea, how prepared for child, 310. 
Child, violent movements of, during pregnancy, 108. 

, its movements sometimes not felt during pregnancy, 7 1. 

i directions for its management, when born before the 

arrival of the medical man, 195. 

, directions for its management when still-bom, 227. 

r-» after birth, washing of, 218. 

, putting up the navel-string, 221. 

1 dressing, 222. 

, medicine, 224. 

, putting to the breast, 224. 

, of iiguries received during its birth, 233. 

, retention of its urine, 233. 

, swelling of its breasts, 234. 

, discharge from the eyes, 235. 

, hare-lip, 237. 

, bleeding from the navel-string, 238. 

, ulceration, or imperfect healing of its navel, 239. 

, bleeding from the navel, 240. 

, jaundice, 240. 

f tongue-tied, 241. 

moles and marks on its skin, 242. 



Choice of a monthly nurse, directions for, 170. 
Choice of a wet-nurse, rules for, 284. 
Clark, Sir James, quoted, 10. 13. 329. 
Cleanliness of the lying-in mother, 203. 

, and bathing of in&nt, 319. 
Clothing of infant, 324. 
Clysters, what kind best for infimts, 341. 

, mode of application, 342. 

Cold, infants very susceptible of, 324. 

, particularly during sleep, 318. 

Combe, Dr., quoted, 7. 220. 278. 
Conception, its occurrence whilst nursing, 52. 
Conquest, Dr., quoted, 211. 216. 
Convulsions, 287. 

, during teething, 370. 

, from opiates, 349. 

Consumption and pregnancy, 8. 
Cork-nipple shield, 248. 
Corsets, the proper kind for pregnancy, 27. 
Costiveness, the source of many and serious evils during 
pregnancy, 20. 84. 

c c 3 
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Costiyeness, its treatment, 86. 

^ — , in infiincy, its management, 314, 335. 

Cow's milk, 299. 

Cramp, in the early part of labour, 182. 

, and pains in the legs and about the sides and lower 
part of the stomach, during pregnancy, 107. 

Dalby*s carminative, 346. 348. 
Damp induces disease in in&nts, 329. 
Decoction of poppy-heads, how made, 110, tiote, 
Denman, Dr., quoted, 166. 
Dentition, easy, 364. 

, difficult, 366. 

Dewees, Dr., quoted, 16. 18. 
Diarrhoea, during pregnancy, 89. 

, in infancy, 314. 

Diet, in the early months of pregnancy, 1 2. 

, in the latter months of pregnancy, 13. 

, during labour, 1 86. 

, and management, subsequent to labour, 212. 

Digestion in the in&nt, 306. 

Discharge after delivery, its management, 201 . 

; — , during pregnancy, 112, 118. 

, from the eyes of infimt, 235. 

Donn6, Mons., quoted, 271. 

Dover's powder, 348. 

Dress of the mother during pregnancy, 27. 

, during labour, 180. 

— , its management after delivery, 198. ' 

Dress of the in&nt immediately after birth, 222. 
, in in&ncy, rules for, 324. 

Eberle, Dr., quoted, 5. 15. 28. 330. 

Effeminacy, excessive, highly injurious during pregnancy^ 26. 

Enema, for mother, during pregnancy, 87. 

, for infimts, 341. 

, mode of giving it, 342. 

Enema- Bidet, 119. 

Enlargement of the veins of legs during pregnancy, 98. 

Errors connected with pregnancy, 7. 10. 17. 22. 35. 36. 39w 

Eruptions, how avoided, 323, 327. 

Examination by medical attendant at the commencement of 

labour, its importance, 183. 
Exercise, frequent and gentle, desirable for the first six or seven 

months of pregnancy, 22. 

, during the last few weeks of pregnancy, 26. 

, for the infant, highly beneficial, 330. 
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External parts, irritation of, during pregnancy, 115. 
Eyes of infant, discharge from, after birth, 235. 

Fainting fits, during pregnanpy, their treatment, 93. 

False labour pains, 169. 

False pregnancy, 59. 

Feet and legs, swelling of, during pregnancy, 101. 

Female syringes, the best kind, 119. 

Flannel clothing, 325. 

Flatulence and griping in infSuits, 315. 

Food for in&nts. See Artificial Feeding. 

» longings for, during pregnancy, 17. 

Friction of the skin, 137. 321. 

Godfrey's cordial, 346. 348. 

Goulard's lotion, 11 (i. 

Grrief, injurious to the mother's milk, 287. 

Guarding the bed for labour, 179. 

Gums, lancing of, 367. 

Hard's farinaceous food, 307. 

Hare-lip, how the infitnt is to be nourished with this defect, 237. 
, when the operation for its removal had better be per- 
formed, 238. 

Headach, during pregnancy, 123. 

Head of the in^t, swellings upon, when bom, 233. 

Heart, palpitation of, during pregnancy, 91 . 

Heartburn during pregnancy, 83. 

Heat, animal, to be preserved in infancy, 219. 223. 317. 

Heat, excessive, prejudicial, 325. 

Hereditary transmission of scrofula and consumption, the best 
antidote to, 10. 278. 

Hunter's Dr., investigation of the supposed influence of the 
imagination of the mother upon the child in her womb, 44. 

Imagination of the mother, supposed influence of, upon the child 

in her womb, 39. 
Inability to retain the urine during pregnancy, 115. 
Infimt, its management directly after its birth ; washing, 218. 

' , putting up the navel-string, 221. 
, dressing, 222. 

» medicine, 224. 

, putting to the breast, 224 

, still-bom, 227. 

, injuries received during the birth, 233. 

, retention of urine, 233. 

, swelling of the breasts, 234. 

, discharge from the eyes, 235. 

C C 4 
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In&nt, hare-lip, 2S7. 

, bleeding from the naYeUstring, 838. 

, ulceration, or imperfect healing of the navel, 289. 

, bleeding from its navel, 24a 

, jaimdice, 240. 
-, tongue-tied, 241. 



-, moles and marks on its skin* 242. 
-, food for. See Artificial Feeding. 



Inflammation of the breast of the mother, 252. 
Inflation of the lungs of the infimt, 280. 
Injections into vagina, mode of applying, 11 9. 
Irritability of the bladder during pr^nanoj, 1 14. 
Irritation of the external parts during pregnancy, 1 15. 

Jaundice, after birth, 240. . 

Labour, the mode of telling when it may be expected, 150. 

Labour itself, and symptoms of its approach^ 166. 

Labour, before ; of fitlse pains, which sometimes precede it, 169, 

170. 
; 'what attendants nectsflary in the lying-in nxno, 

170. 173. 

■ ' ' ; of the bed-room, 177. 

—————— ; medicine necessary before the commencement of, 

178. 
Labour, during; the preparation of the bed for, 179. 

; the dress of the patient, 180. 

■ ; of shivering in the early part o^ 1 81 . 
■ " ' ; of vomiting in the early part of, 182. 
; of cramp in the early part oC, 182. 

; of the bladder in the early part of, 183. 

; of the examination of patient by medical man, 

183. 



of the diet, 186. 

of the posture of the patient, 187. 

of the probable duration of the, 190. 

of its close, 1 93. 

how to proceed if the child be bom before the 
arrival of the medical man, 195. 
; of twins, 1 97. 

of after-pains, 197. 



Labour, after; arrangement of patient's dress, 198. 
" ; caution about the bladder, ] 99. 

" ; medicine, 200. 

" ; the diMharge, management of, 201. 

' ; the management of the breasts, 204. 

— — ; visitors, 209. 

— ; the recumbent posture^ 210. 
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Labour, after ; the bandagCi 21 1 . 

; the diet aud general xnanageineDt, 212. 

Lavement, 88. 

Leeches, application of, 3 4P* 

Legs, cramp and pain in, during pregnancy, 107. 

, enlargement of their veins, during pr^nancy, 98. 
Legs and feet, swdling of, during pregnancy, 101. 
Leman's tops and bottoms, how to be prepared, 308. 
Liniment, aperient, 343. 

, opiate and soap, 295. 
Longings, 17. 

Lungs of the in&nt, inflation of, 230. 
Lying-in room, hints for. See Labour. 

Magnesia, 339. 

Manna, 338. 

Marriage, its influence upon delicate health, 8. 

f the injurious effects of much travelling immediately 

after, 24. 
Medicine, purgative, ii^'urious effects of, 88. 

, aperient, during pregnancy, 87. 

-, the proper kind before labour, 178. 



, for the in&nt after its birth, 224. 
-, for infancy, 335. 



Mental emotions of mother, during pregnancyi 36. 

in labour, 176. 189. 

Mercury, 343. 

Merriman, Dr., quoted, 19* 

Milk, of its presence in the breast during pregnancy, 66. 

•— — , of its presence in the breat without pregnancy, 66. 

i in a first confinement, rarely any secreted before the third 

day ftY>m delivery, 204. 

, the first secreted in the breast after delivery of an aperient 

quality, 225. 

, how to be preserved healthy during suckling, 261. 

f deficiency of, 263. 

1 uncontrollable flow of, during suckling, 250. 

, drying up, directly after delivery, 295. 

, — f at weaning, 297. 

, substitutes for, 272. 299.. 

, ass's, when useful, 301 . 

, all kinds of, sometimes disagree with the infimtt 303. 

, abscess, or bad breast, on the first coming of the milk, 252. 

-, at a later period, 256. 



Miscarriage, the serious evils of, 25. 
, on its prevention, 126. 
, the period at which it most firequently occurs, 127. 
, its symptoms, 128. 
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Miscarriage, the causes which may occasion it, 129. 

■ — , the means to be adopted for its prevention, 133. 

Moles on the skin, 41. 

Monthly-nurse, 170. 

M(»thly periods, continuing sometimes during pregnimcy, 53. 

— , their management, 112. 

Morning sickness, what dependence may be placed upon as 

evidence of the pregnant state, 61 . 

, its treatment during the earlier months of 

pregnancy, 75. 

-, at the conclusion of pregnancy, 81. 



Mothers, influence of their state during pregnancy upon the 
health of their children, 4. 12. 16. 19. 26. 37. 39. 
i their duty in relation to suckling, 261. 266. 
> those who ought never to suckle their children, 278. 
Motions of the in&nt, what the appearance o^ and how frequent 

in health, 336. 
Mutton-tea, how prepared for the child, 310. 

Napkins, the infimt*s, 323. 

Navel-string, the mode of putting up, 221. 

', bleeding from, 238. 
Navel, ulceration or imperfect healing o^ 239. 
-—, bleeding from, 240. 

Nipples of mother, how to be drawn out when the breast is hard 
and swollen, 207. 

, management of, prior to delivery, 33. 

■ > soreness of; management, 244. 

Nipple-shield, how managed, 246. 

Nourishment ; of the supposed necessity of an increased supply 

of during pregnancy, 10. 
Nursing, of conception taking place during, 52. 
Nursing, maternal ; the plan to be followed until the first teeth 

appear, 267. 
— ^— — — ^ ; after the first teeth have appeared, 272. 

' — • ; the injurious effects to the mother of undue 

and protracted suckling, 274. 

; the injurious effects, &c. upon the infimt, 



276. 

; obstacles to^ 278. 



Nurse, monthly ; qualifications, 170. 

, wet, rules for the choice o^ 284. 

— • , diet and management o^ 289. 

Nursery medicines, 335. 

Nursing; the mother's management of her own health, 261. 

Opiates, cautions respecting, 346. 
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Pain in the side, during pregnancy, 122. 

Palpitation of the heart, during pregnancy, 91. 

Paregoric elixir, 347. 

Passion, its effects on the mother's milk, 287. 

Piles, connected with pregnancy, 94. 

Popular errors connected with pregnancy, 7. 10. 17. 22. 35. 36. 

39. 
Position of the patient during labour, 184. 187. 
Posture, recumbent; its importance after a miscarriage, 148. 

; its importance after delivery, 210. 

Pregnancy, how its existence may be determined, 49. 

J of ceasing to be unwell during, 50. 

, of its being accompanied by the monthly periods, 53. 



112. 

, of the morning sickness, 61. 75. 

, of the changes in the breast, 62. 106. 

, of quickening, 69. 

: — , of its taking place whilst the mother is a nurse, 52. 

, of its occurrence late in life, 57. 

-, of false or spurious pregnancy, 59. 



-, of the diseases of, 74. 
-, time of its duration, 150. 



Purgative medicine for the mother, 84. 178. 200. 
— , for the child, 224. 335. 

Quickening, what dependence to be placed ujpon it as a sign of 
pregnancy, 69. 

, period at which it takes place, 70. 

, sometimes not experienced, 71. 

Reckoning, 150. 

Requisites for the lying-in room, 177. 

Retention of urine, in the mother, 183, 199. 

— , in the in&nt, 233. 

Rhubarb, 339. 

Rules for nursing, 266. 

Sago, how to be prepared, 308. 

Salivation during pregnancy. 104. 

Serofiila, 13. 278. 

Shivering in the early part of labour, 181. 

Shower-bath, 31. 136. 

Sickness, morning, during the early months of pregnancy, 75. 

, during the later months of pregnancy, 81. 
Sickness in the early part of labour, 182. 
Side, pain in, during pregnancy, 122. 
Signs of pregnancy, 49. 
Size, inconvenience from, during pr-egnancy, 30* 110. 
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Skin of the abdomen, soreness and cracking of, during pregnancy, 

110. 
— — of the in&nt, its perfect cleanliness, importance of, SI 9. 
— , the friction and sponging of it, beneficial, 321. 
Sleep, its importance to the mother after labour, 1 94. 1 99. 
, whilst a nnrse, 270. 

, of the infant, 316. 

Soreness and cracking of the skin of the abdomen, during pr^- 

nancy, 110. 
Spoon-feeding, 307. 
Stays, the proper kind for pregnancy, 29. 

, injurious during labour, 181. 

Still4>oni, the infant, treatment of, 227. 
Stimulants, during pregnancy, 14. 

, during lying-in and suckling, 189. 215. 262. 
Stocking, elastic, for swollen feet with enlarged veins, lOO. 
Stomach, cramp and pain in, during pregnancy, 107. 
Straining or bearing down, injurious in the early part of labour, 

188. 

, when useful» 193. 
Struve, Dr. quoted, 29. 
Sucking-bottle, 308. 
Suckling, plan of, 266. / 

Swelling of the breasts of infant after birth, 234. 

of the feet and Ifegs, during pregnancy, 101. 

Syringe, female, the best kind, 119. 
Syrup of poppies, 347. 

Tables, for reckonings 152. 

Teat of the cow — the artificial — the India-rubber — and the 

cork, 246. 248. S05. 
Teeth, the manner in which the first set appear, 363. 
Teething, easy, management oi, 364. 

, difficult, hints upon, 366. 

Temperature of the lying-in room, 177. 

Tight-lacing during pregnancy, evils of^ 2^. 

Tooth, t)f lancing the in&nt's, 367. 

— , removal of, during pregnancy, hazardous, 102. 

Tooth-ach, during pregnancy, 102. 

T(Higue-tied, 241. 

Twins, 197. 

Ulceration or imperfect healing of the navel of the infant, 239. 
Unwell, never having appeared, and yet pregnancy taking place, 
51. 

, its continuing during pregnancy, 53, 112. 

Urine, inability to retain it, during pregnancy, 115. 
, constant inclination to pass during labour, 1 83. 
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r 

Urine, inability to pass it, 1 83, 1 99. 

, retention o^ in the infant after birth, 233. 

Vaccination, 374. 

Vagina, discharge from, in the early months of pregnancy, 118. 

— — , in the latter months of pregnancy, 120. 

, during the whole period of pregnancy, 

120. 

-, when pregnancy does not exist, 121. 



Vaginal injections, how to be used, 119. nUe. 
Veal tea, how to be prepared for the child, 309. 
Veins of the legs, enlargement of, during pregnancy, 98. 
Ventilation of the lying-in room, 175. 177. 

of the nursery, 317. 328. 

Vomiting, during pregnancy, 61. 75. 
, in the e^ly part of labour, 1 82. 

Walking, how to teach a child, 334. 
Warm bath, for the in&nt, 357. 

, directions for its use when the infant is still-bom, 
232. 
Washing of the infant, after birth, 218. 

, rules for, subsequently, 319. 

Water, temperature of, in washing the infant, 320. 

Weakness, or the whites, 118. 

Weaning, the time when it ought to take place, 293. 

, the mode of effecting it, 294. 

Wet-nurses, rules for the choice of, 284. 

, diet and management of, 289. 

Whites, during pregnancy, 118. 
Wine, 14. 189. 215. 262. 
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ABERCROMBIE.— ABERCROMBIE'S PRACTICAL GARDENER, AND 

IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MODRRN HORTICULTURK, alphabetically arranged. 4th 
Edition, with an Introductory Treatiftc on Vegetable Fbjraiology, and Plates by W. ballflbnrf. 
12mo. 6*. boards. 

ABERCROMBIE AND MAIN.— THE PRACTICAL GARDENER'S COM- 
PANION; Or, Horticultural Calendar: to which is added, the Garden-Seed and Plant 
Estimate. Edited, from a MS.of J.Abercrombie,b]rJ.Main. 8th Edition. 32mo.2«.M. sewed. 

ACTON (MISS).— MODERN COOKERY, 

In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice* For the nse of Private FaniUci. 
In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which nave been strictly tested, and are riven with 
the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. New Edition, to which are added, Directions 
for Carving. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7'. od. cloth. 

ADAIR (SIR ROB£RT).'-AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A MISSION 

TO THE COURT OF VIENNA IN 1806. Bv the Right Honorable Sir Robert Adair.G.C.B. 
With a Selection from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper Authorities. 
8vo. 18«. cloth. 

ADAIR (SIR ROBERT) —THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE OF 

THE DARDAN'ELLKS, in 1808- 9 1 with Despatches and Official Documents. By the 
Right Honorable Sir Robert Adnir, G.C.B. Being a Sequel to the Memoir of hit Mission 
to Vienna in 1808. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. cloth. 

ADRHEAD.^PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 

By Joseph Adshead. Svo. with Illustrations, Ji. 6d. cloth, 

AIKIN.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before published. By iiucy 
Aikin. S vols, post Svo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller's Picture, 18«. cloth. 

ALLAN (J. HHA PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN : 

Comprising Malta, Dslmstia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, Sicily, lUly^ and Spain. J. H. Allan. 2d Edition. I mperial4to. with upwards of 
40 lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, 3/. 3f. cloth. 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William 6ewell,B.D. ofBzeterCoUege, Oxford. New 
Edition. 2 vols, foolscap Svo. 9». cloth. 

ARTISAN CLUB (THE).--A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

In its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club, 
Edited by John Bourne, C.E. 4to. with 30 Steel Plates, etc., and about 360 Wood En- 
gravings , 27«. cloth. 

BAKEWELL.— AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most Important 
recent Discoveries : with Explanations of the Facts and rhenomena which aerrc to conBrm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By Robert Bakewell. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. Svo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

For the Use of Pupils in Schools. Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts ; with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. By William H. Balmain. 
With numerous Woodcuts, illnitrative of the Decompositions . Foolscap Svo. 6$. cloth. 
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BARRETT.~A SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS 

Upon those PasMMret of the Old TcRtamcnt in whirh Modem CommentAtora haTe differed 
from the Authorized Veraion t together with an RzpUnation of rarions Diffimltfea in the 
Hebrew and English Texts. By the Rev. Richard Barrett. M.A. Fellow of iCinr'a College, 
Cambridge. Vola. I & II. 8to. [/m JanHurg. 

BAYLDON.-THE ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Ri^ ht of Entering^ and Qnitting Farms, ezpluned by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cnltlvation pursued on Soils in different Situmtioos. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land>Ageiits, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. Bj 
J. S. Bajrldon. 6th Edition, corrected and revised hj John Donaldson. 8vo. 10«. Sd. cloth. 

BAYLIS.— THE ARITHMETIC OF ANNUITIES AND LIFE ASSURANCE; 

Or. Compound Interest Simplified : explaining the value of Annuities, certain or contin- 
gtntf on one or two Lives, and the values of Assurances in Single and Annual Payments ; 
and comprehending the values of Leases, Pensions, Freeholds, and ReverBionarv Sams, in 
possession or expectation, immediate, deferred, or temporary. Illustrated witn practical 
and familiar Examples. By Edward Baylis. 8vo. &«. cloth. 

BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE.— CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 

FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey, (1742-70]. 
With Introdurtions by Ixtrd John Russell. 3 vols 8vo. 4Sf . cloth. 

••• rot. I. (1742-48), 18s,/ rol. II. (1748-80), 17t.; f'ol. III., (1761-70), 16». 

BELL.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Robert Bell, Esq. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12f. cloth. 



BELL.— THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. 



By R. Bell, Esq. 3 vols . foolscap 8to. 18i. 



BLACK^A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formulte for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. By WilUnm Black. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6<f. cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT, of REMARKS on BAVARIAN BEER, London Porter, the Influence of Elec- 
tricity on Fermentation, and other Subjects. By William Black. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabere 
P. Blslne, Esq., author of" Canine Pathologv," etc. etc. With nearly 600 Enirraviugs on 
Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, T. Landseer, Dickes, etc. 8vo. SOs. cloth. 

BLAIR*S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From theCreaUoiitothe present Time : with Additions and Corrections from the mo«t«ntben- 
tie Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exode to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31f. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.—THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Bv Thucvdiries. Newly Translated into English, and accompanied with very coplons 
Notes, Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 2/. 5«. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation ; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely orio:inal, but partly 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors : accompanied with full Indexes. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans. By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 2vols.8vo.38f. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Formed for the use 
of advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. Bv the Rev. S. T. 
Bioomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 6th Edit, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40a. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS; with shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. S.T. Bioomfield, D.D. Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, with a New Map 
of Syria and Palestine, and an Index. Foolscap 8vo. lOt. M. cloth. 



BLOOMFIELD.^ CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: esperially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. By 
Dr. Bioomfield. 2d Edition, enlarged, and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 10«. 6tf. cloth. 
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BOY'S OWN BOOK <THE) : 

A Complete Encyclopedia of all the DWersiona,Atliletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 23d Edition. Square l3mo., vith many EnfpraTinKB on Wood, 6f . boards. 

BRANDE— A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use. Edited by 
W.T. Brande,F.R.8.L.and E.; assisted by J.Cauvin. 8ve. with Woodcuts, 31. cloth. 

BRAY (MRS.)— MRS. BRAY*S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Reviled and corrected by Mrs. Brav. In 10 vols. fcap. 8vo., uniformly with the ** Standard 
Novels," with Frontispieces and Vignette*. 31. cloth; or separately m. each. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science . By Charles 
Bray. 3 vols. 8vo. 15i. cloth. 

BRAY.-AN ESSAY UPON THE UNION OF AGRICULTURE WITH 

MANUFACTURES, AND UPOZf THE ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY. By 
Charles Bray. 12mo. It. sewed. 

BRAY.— AN OUTLINE OF THE VARIOUS SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND 

C MMUNITIES WHICH HAVE BEEN FOUNDED ON THE PRINCIPLE OF 
CO-OPERATION. Preceded by an Essay on the Union* of Agriculture with Manu< 
factures, and on the Organisation of Industry. By Charles Bray. PostSvo. St. cloth. 



BREWSTER.— A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. New Edition, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6t. cloth. 



Foolscap 8vo. with vignette title. 



BUCKLER— A HISTORY OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ABBEY 

CHURCH of ST. ALBAN, with especial reference to the Norman Structure. By J. C. 
and C. A. Buckler, Architects. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. [/n the preu, 

BUDGE (J)—THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE: 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, enlarged, 8vo. with Portrait, 12*. cloth. 

BULL -HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnaucv and In the Lying-in Room ; 
with an Kzposureof Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects. ByThomasBull,M.D. 
4th Edition, revised ana considerably enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7'* cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the FInabury 
Midwifery Institution, etc. 3d Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap8vo.7«. cloth. 



fiURDER. -ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Edition, with Additions. Foolscap 8vo. 8«. 6tf. cloth. 



By Dr. Samuel Bnxder. Third 



BURGER.— THE LEONORA OF BURGER. 

Translated by Julia M. Cameron. With Six large Illustrations, drawn on Wood by D, 
Macliie, R.A. engraved by John Thompson. Crown 4to. 16f. cloth. 

BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of tlie Christian Religion. 
ByJohtt Bums, M.D. F.R.S. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. fit. M. cloth. 

BURNS— CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Bums, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, author of "The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy." Foolscap 8vo. 6f . cloth. 

BUTLER.-A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Bv Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop uf Uchfield and Coventry ; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the Author's Son. 8vo. 9«. boards. 

BUTLER. -AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of Plates ; with an Index of 
all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of Uch&eld. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 13«. half-bound. 
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B MEW WORKS AND MEW EDITIONS 

BUTLER.-AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Conmdng of Tw«otytkre« eoloared Map*: with mi I«4ez of all the Naaes of Plarcei, 
referring to the Latitadea and Loogilwdca. By the lale Or. Batlor, BtiiiO|i of LichJeld. 
New Editiooj corrected. 8to. 12*. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Conaistinff of Forty-five coloured If apa, and cophios Indicea retoniaig to the Latttndes and 
Lon^tndea. Bjr th« late Dr. Bntler, Bishop of Lichfield. New BdCaoi, froM an entirely 
new and corrected set of Platea. 4lo. 24*. half-bound. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upward! of ISO Wood KngravuffB. By Lady CallcMt. Square erown Sro. ll.S*. cloth. 
CARTOONS. -THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHISTTEO' Vi WESTMINSTER- 

HALL, Publiahed under the Sanction and Patronage of Her Majesty's Comaila«ioaer* on 
the Fine Arta. The size of the work U large folio. The price of the Eleven Rnrrarings, 
in a neat PortfoUo, &l. &». } Proofs before lettera, SI. St. [ Emrlif in ISi/. 

CATLOW.- POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranired : being an Introduction to themodern System of Concholocy; 
with aaketch of the Natujral Historr of the Aniaiab, aa aeeounft of the FonnatioD of the 
Shells, and a eomplete Desrriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Afuca C«tiow. 
Foolscap 8to. with 313 Woodcuts. lOs. 6d. doth'. 

CHALENOR.— WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. Br Marr Chalenor. 2d EdHk»i», vith Additions, inchidiiiv the 
Autlior's Poetical Remains, reap. 8to. 8f. cloth. 

CLAVERS.— FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Glavers, an Actual Settler} author of **ANew Home, W1k« '11 Follow?" 2 vols. 
fcap.Sro. 12*. cloth. 

COCKS (C.)— BORDEAUX, ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET COUNTRY. 

By C. Cocks. B.L., Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Collegea of Frmnce; 
Trannlatur of the Works of Mlchelet, Mignet, and Quinet. Post Svo. with View of Bocdeaux, 
8f . 6d. cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE (THE) ; 

Or, Recollections of College Days : setting forth the Advantages and Tenpiatiowa of a 
University Education. By**** ******,M.A., Coll.Oxon. Post 8vo. lOs.Gtf. cloth. 

COLLIER (J. PAYNE )-A BOOK OF ROXBURCHE BALLADS- 

Edited by John Payne Collier, Esq. Fcap. 4to. with Woodcuts, Slf. boards ; morocco, 33«< 
(apptopriatelf bound in the btU ttgU bjf Hagdajij, 

COLTON — LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. Nen Edition, 8vo. 12a. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved. Foolscap 3vo. with 23 Plates, 7«.6rf. cloth ; with coloured Platea, 12*. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawlags. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

COOLEY,~THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 

Or, Recent Narrativea of Scientific and Esploring Expeditions (chiefly undertaken br com- 
mand of Foreign Governments). Collected, translated, and, where necessary, abridged, 
by W. D. Coolev, Ksa., author of *' The History of Maritime and Inland Diaeovery,^ in 
the Cabinet Cyclopsedla, etc, 

Th* Firat Volume contains '• The Ascent of Mount Ararat." By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Pro- 
fesaor of Natural Philosophv in the University of Dorpat, Russian fmperial Councillor of 
Sute, etc. 8vo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 14«. cloth, 

•«* Baeh volume will form^ for the mott gartt a IForh complete in ittel/t mn4 the whole 
Seriet viU pretent an accurate and luminout pieture of all the knovn norllons o/ the 
earth. The Second Worh of the Seriet^ ** Brman'i Traveh through Siberia,'^ U in the preu, 
in 3 Polt.Svo. 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 8 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 
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COOPER (REV. E.)- SERMONS, 

ChieAf desiarned to elucidate some of the leading Doctrinet of the Gospel. To which is added 
an Appendix, coutaininir Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, and printed by 
desire. By the Rer. Edward Cooper. 7th Edition. 2 toIs. 12mo. lOi. boards. 

COOPER (REV. E.)— PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Ker. Edward Cooper. New Edi> 
tions. 7 vols. I2mo. 1/. 18f . boards. 

*•* Foli. 1 to 4, 6$. each I Foil. 6 to 7» 6«. taek. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with nomerons approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. in 3 vols. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 3/. cloth ; and Part 10, U. €d. sewed. 

* * To be completed in One more Volume, 
COSTELLO (MISS).— THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 

A Series of Tiraiislations from the Persian Poets. By I^ouisa htnart Costello, author 
of "Specimens of the Early Poetry of France," etc. Ix>ng 8vo. with 12 Illumitinted 
Titles, and Borders printed in Gold and Colours, ISi.boardsi or3l«. 6rf. bound In morocco 
{oriental ttgle) , by Hayday. . 

COSTELLO (MISS) —FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 

WALKS ; beiui; a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. By 
Louisa Stuart Costello, author of ** The Rose Garden of Persia,*"** Bearn and the Pyrenees," 
etc. Profusely illustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by D. H. M*Kewan. engraved 
ouwood, and lithographed, by T. and £. Gillis. Square 8vo. with Map, \Aa. cloth. 

CRESY (E.)-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C E. Illustrated by many 
hundred Eugraviugs on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Mwchinery, and Construction's 
which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. uniform with Messrs. Long- 
man and Co.'s Series of One- Volume Encyclopsedias and Dictionaries* [Juit readjf. 

CROCKER'S- ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac EsUbllsh- 
ment. Post 8vo. 12f. cloth. 

CROWE,— THE HISTO'RY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols, 
foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18t. cloth. 

DALE (THE REV. THOMAS). — THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 

FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Weelc, selected exclusively from the Boole 
of Common Prayer. Part 11. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the 
Year. By the Kev. Thomas Dale,M.A. Canon Residentiarv of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. 
Pancras, London. Post 4to. handsomely printed, 21«. cloths ot, bound by Hayday, 31f. M. 
calf lettered ; 60s. morocco, with goffered edges. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRYJ.-ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

In a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 
6th Edition. 8vo. with lU Plates, l&t. cloth. 

DE BURTIN.— A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO 

AMATEURS OP PICTURES. Translated and abridged from the French of M. Francis 
Xavier De Bnrtiu, First Stipendiary Member uf the Royal Academy of Brussels in the Class 
of Sciences, etc. By Robert White, Esq. 8vo. with Illustrations, 12t. cloth. 

DE CUSTINE.— RUSSIA. 

By the Marquis DeCustine. IVanslated from the French. 3d Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
3l«. 64. cloth. 

DE LA BECHE.~REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc.. Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published bv Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Trcasurr, 
8vo. with Maps, woodcuU, and 12 large Plates, lis.clotb. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. De MorgaSj 
Esq., of Trinity College, Camlfridgc. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 
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10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

DE SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS 8 

Or. of the Oriicln, Proifreas, and Fall of Freedom in Italj, from A.l>-,476 to 1806. By J. C.L>. 
Si«moudi. Fcap. 8to. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

DE SI8M0ND1.— THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. Compriainff a View of the loTasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By i. C. L. 
D« Siamoodi. S Tola. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Titlca, 12f. cloth. 

DE 8TRZELECKI (P. E.^PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALF.S AND VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sectiona, 
and Dlamma, and Figurea of the Orsanie Remaina. By P. E. De Stnelecki. 8vo. with 
coloured Map and nuineroiu Platca, 24a. cloth. 

DIBDIN (THE REV. T. F.>-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY! 

Containing nearly One hundred Sermona by eminent Uiviuea. With Notea. etc. by the 
Rer. T. F. Dibdln, D.D. 6 rola. foolacap 8to. with 6 Portraita, SO*, cloth i neatly hnlf-bowid 
in morocco, with gilt edgea, 2/. 12a. M. 

DODDRIDOE.— THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; 

Or, a Paraphraae and Version of the New Teatament : with Critical Notea, and a Pnctieal 
Improremcnt of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which la prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. KIppia, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition. 4toU. 8to. 1/. 16«. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael DonoTan, Eaq. M.R.I.A. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8to. with Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 

DONOyAN.--A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Eaq. M.R.I.A., Profeaaor of Chemiatry to the Company of Apotheeariea in 
Ireland. 3 Tola, fooiacap 8to. with Vignette Titlea, 12«. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S BUTTERFLIES.— THE GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPI- 

DOPTEAR ; compriaing their Generic Characters— a Notice of the Habita and Tranafonn- 
ationa— and a Catalogue of the Speciea of each Genua. By Edward Doubleday, Eaq. F.L.S. 
etc., Aaaistant in the Zoological Department of the Britiah Museum. Imperial 4to. uniform 
with Gray and Miichell'a Ornithology; illustrated with 75 coloured Platea, by W. C. Hewitaon, 
Eaq. Author of " Britiah Oology." 

*«* PubHtklng in Montklg Part$, St. eaekt eaek Part eontUtinr •/ fwe eofenmf P/a<M, mUk 
aeeompanjfing Letter-preu. Part IF. wUl appear »n tke lit of F*bruarjf. 

DOVER.- LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. Sd Edition. 2 vola. 8vo. with Portrait, 28«. boarda. 

DRESDEN GALLERY.— THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 

ROYAL Gallery at Dresden, drawn on stone, from the Origiu4ls, by Frans 
Haiifstaragel i with DearriptiTe and Bingraphical Noticea, In French and German. Noa. I. 
to XLlV., imperial folio, each containing 3 Platea with accompanying Letter-preas, price 
20a. to Subscribers; to Non-subscribers, aOt. Single Plates, 12«. each. 

*«* To be completed in a few more mumber$. 

DRUMMOND (DR. J. L.)-LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST ON 

THI! STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By James L. Dnunmond, 
M.D. Second Edition. Poat 8to. with Wood Engraringa, 7«* M. Doarda. 

DRUMMOND.— FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, . 

Intended aa popular Illuatrationa of the Science, leading to ita study as a branch of general 
Education. ByJ. L. Drummtmd, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo.inth numerous Woodcuta,9#.D4 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 8 vols, foolscap 8vo. irith Vignette Titlea, 18«. cloth. 

By the aame Author. 



THE HISTORY OF POLAND. Fcap. Svo.fi*. 

THE LIVES OF THE E.\RLY WRITERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. Fooiacap 8vo. 6«. 

THF. LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
2 vola. fooiacap 8vo. 12f . 



THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 4 vola. l/.4«. 

THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- 
GAL. 6 vola. fooiacap 8vo. W. lOf. 

THR HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENM.ARK, 
AND NORWAY. 8 vola. fooiacap 8vo. 18«. 

DUNLOP fJOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Proae Worka of Fiction, from the emrlieat 
Greek Romances to the Novela of the Preaent Age. By John Dunlop. 8d Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

ECCLESTON (JAMES).— A MANUAL OF ENCUSH ANTIQUITIES. 

By Jamea Eccleaton, B.A. H ad Master of Sutton Coldfieid Grammar School. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. [/» tke prett. 
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ELLIOTSON.^HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

with which U incorporated much of the KiementuryPart of the "Inititntlonet Phrtlolodca" 
of J K. Blamenbach. Profetaor in the Unlvertitf of Gottingen. Bjr John RilioUon,M.D. 
Cantab. F.K.S. fifth Edition, 8vo. with noiuerou* Woodcati, SI. 2«. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT} being mi attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greelc and the Kngliah Testa s 
including n Concordance tn the Proper Namea, with Indezea, GreekEngiiah and Engliah- 
Greek. :kl Edition, carefully reviaed , with a new Index, Greek and Engiiah. Royal 8to. 42$. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connfziun between the Original 
and the EugllahTraualatiouat witn Indexea, a [Jatof the Proper Namea and their occur- 
rencea, etc. etc. 3 vola. royal 8vo. 81 IS*. M. cloth; large paper* 41. 1-U.M. 

EPHEMERA.-THE HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Fmkncing Fly Mahinv, Trolling, and Bottom Fiahing. With the Natiirai Hiatory of River 
(lab, and the beat Mode of Catching them. By i£phemera (of BelVt Hf'e in London). 
With lUuatrationa. lln March. 

ESDAILE.-MESMERISM IN INDIA; 

And ita Practical Application in Surgery and Medicine. By Jamei Eadaile, M.D. Civil 
Aaaiatant-Surgeon, £.I.C.8. Bengal. Fcap. 8to. 6«. M. cloth. 

ETHERIDGE (J. W.)— THE SYRIAN CHURCHES: 

Tueir early Hiatory, Uturgiea. and Literature, with a Literal Translation of the Four 
Goapels from the PeBchito,or Canon of Holy Scripture in nae among the Oriental Chriatiana 
from the earlieat Tlmea. By J . W. Btheridge . ISmo. Ja. 6d. cloth. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Hiatorical, Practical, and Dracrlptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. illuatrated by 
nnmeroua Woodcuta, and 26 Copper-platea, 6t. &$. in boarda. 

FAWN (THE) OF SERTORIUS. 2 vola. poat 8to. 18.. cloth. 

** Ai nuork that eontaini Hveltf and graphic pietnret of life and manner$^ in a dittant age^ 
weeommend it tQ the peru$al af our rettdert.'*-~Ctit\c. 

FERGUS. -THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the DiacoveiT of America to the Election of General Jackaon to the Preaidency. By the 
R«T. U. FerguB. 2 vola. foolacap 8vo. with Vignette Tltlea, 12<. cloth. 

FITZROY (LADY).— SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 

CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Chariea Fltiroy. Foolacap Svo. 4». 6d. cloth. 

FORSTER.-STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

With an Introductory Treatiae on the Popular Progreaa in Engiiah Hiatory. By John Forater, 
Eaq. 6 vols, foolacap 8to. with Original Portraits of Pym, Kiiotj Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, II. 10«. cloth. 

The above 6 vola. form Mr. Forater'a Portion of the Uvea of Eminent British Suteamen, bv Sii 
Jamea Mackintoah, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forater, Eaq. 7 vols, foolacaf 
8vo. with Vignette Titlea, it. 2«. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA] 

Or, the Patriarchal Evidencea of Revealed fleligion. A Memoir, with illuatrative Mapa anil 
an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hamyaritic 
Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., Rector oi 
Stiated, Essex , author of " Mahometanism Unveiled." 2 vols. 8vo. SU«. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)— THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 

Late Bishop of Limerick. WithaSelectioilfromhis Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. 
Rector of Stiated, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbui7, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. 2d Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, etc. 16«. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC* 

TURES.and INSTITUTIONS of the GRKKKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke 
etc. 2 vols, foolacap 8vo. with Vignette Titlea, 12«. cloth. 

FROM OXFORD TO ROME : AND, HOW IT FARED WITH SOME WHC 
MADE THE JOURNEY. By a Companion Traveller. Foolacap 8vo. with Plate, 6i. cloth 

GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the author of *' Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. WUUam Sewell, B.D., o 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols, foolacap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



OILBART (J. W.)-THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 

Bit Jftmea Wllliain Gilbart, General Manager of the London and Westadnater Bank. 
Third Edition. Sro.Sf. boards. 

GLEIG.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3 Tola, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18a. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

lUnstrated br Wood EnfraTings, from the Designs of G. W. Cope. A.R.A., Thomas 
Creswick, A.R.A., J. C. Horsley, R. Redirrave, A.R.A., and FredericK Tayler, Members of 
the Etching Clnb. Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown 8to.» vniform ^th 
** Thonuoifs Seasons," 21«. cloth ; or 36i. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

*•* On* Hundred CopU$t 21. 2«. eaeJk, printed •« prepared paper •/ great beauip. 

GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. Bt John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S. etc. 8d Edition, corrected. 3 vols. foolscap Sro. 34*. dotn. 

GOWER.— THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC LIFE FAMIUARLY 

EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New edition. Foolscap 8vo. ^tb EngraTings 
on Wood. S«. cloth. 

THE ART OF COMPOSITION 



GRAHAM.-ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COM 

explained in a Series of Instmctions and Examples. By G. 



md improved. Foolscap 8to. 7«. cloth 



F. Graham. Sd Edition, revised 



GRANT (MRS.)— LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, vrith Notes and AdcUtions, by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. 3I«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of " Letters from the Mountains," etc. Edited 
by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 2d Edition. 3 vols, post 8to. Portrait, If. lis. dd. cloth. 

GRATTAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion bv the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattaa, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6«. cloth. 

GRAY (THOMAS).-GRAY'S ELEGY. 

Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owen Jones, 
Architect Imp. 8vo. 31«. 6d. elegantly bound in patent relievo leather. 

GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. 8vo. with 78 plates of Figures, 12*. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten. 
sive ListoT Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Maseum ; and author of the " List of the Genera of Birds," etc. etc. Imperial 4to. lUus* 
trated with 350 Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 

*«* />* eourie of publication in Monthly Parity lOf . 64f. each t each Part eontistin/f of Four 
coloured Platea and Three plain ^ vith Letter-preu. TkeWorh will not esceed 60 Montklp 
Parti. No. 33 wat publithed on \$t ofJanuarp. 



Order I.—Accipitres has been completed, and may be bad separately, 
coloured an 12 plain Plates, 21. 8«. boards. 



Imperial 8vo. with 15 



GREENER.— THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. Svo.with Illustrations, 15«.boards. 

GRIMBLOT (P.)-LETTERS OF WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS XIV. AND OF 
THEIR MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic and Foreign Policy of England during 
the period which followed the Revolution of 1688. Extracted from the Archives uf France 
and England, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 8vo. [/it the prett. 

GUEST.— THE MABINOGION, 

From the Uyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hei^est, and other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with an EngUsh Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts 1 to 6. Royal 8vo. 
8«. each sewed. 
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PR1NT£D FOR MESSRS. LONGMAN, AMD CO. 13 

GUICCIARDINI(F.>-THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUICCIARDINI,THE 

HISTORIAN. Translated by Kmma Martin. With Notea, and Parallel Paanages from 
the Works of Machiavelll. Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucaolt, Montesquien, Burke, Prince 
Talleyrand, Guizot, and others ; and a Sketch of the lite of Guicciardiui. Square foolscap 
8to. with Portrait, 7'> boards ; or 14f. bound in morocco {old ttple),hj Hayday. 

GUTCH.— A LYTTELL CESTE OF ROBIN MODE. 

In Eight Fyttes. With other Ancient and Modern Ballads and Songi relative to this 
celebrated KnufHsh Yeoman. Edited by J. M.Gutch, F.A.S. 2 toIs. 8to. with WoodcnU 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.A.S. [^IM* readg. 

GWILT— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1,000 Engrarinsfs on Wood, from Desig^ns by J. S. Gwilt. 8to. 2/. 12«. 6d. cloth. 

HALL^NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Colombier Paper ; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured. Con- 
structed entirely from New Drawinn, and en^aved by Sidney Hall. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary bv the recent Ofliciu 
Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison with the authenticated 
Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in half. Nine Guineas, half- 
bound in russia } full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in russia. 

HALSTED.— LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England s in which all the Charges against him are care> 
fully investigated and compared with tlte Siatemenis of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, author of " The Life of Margaret Beaufort." 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
and other Illustrations, 11. lOt, cloth. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THE); 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, expeclallv Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues . By Fabics 
Pictor. 3d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. S«. boards. 

HANSARD.— TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

Br G. A.Hansard, 12mo. 6«.6if. cloth. 

HARRIS— THE HIGHLANDS OF ETHIOPIA; 

Being the Account of Eighteen Months' Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Shoa. By Major Sir W. C. Harris, author of *• Wild Sports in Southern Africa," 
etc. 2d Edition. 3 vols. Svo.with Map and Illustrations, 2/. 2«. cloth. 

HAWES (BARBARA).— TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

and Adventures of the Earlv Settlers in America ; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawes. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dicks, etc. 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

HAYDON (B. R.>-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution. Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. ByB. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 2 vols. 8vo. with Pro- 
traits of the Author and of Sir David Wilkie, and numerous other Illustrations, 24«. cloth. 

HENSLOW. — THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6<. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

HERSCHEL. — A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. 

HIGGINS.— ANACALYPSIS ; 

Or, an Attempt to draw aside the Veil of the Saitic Isis : an Inquiy into the Origin of 
Languages, Nations, and Religions. By G. Higgius, Esq., F. S.A., F.R.Asiatic Soc, etc. 
2vois. 4to. 5/. cloth. 

HIGGINS. -THE CELTIC DRUIDS ; 

Or, an Attempt to shew that the Druids were the Priests of Oriental Colonies, who 
emigrated from India, and were the Introducers of the First or Cadmean System of Letters, 
and the Builders of Stouehenge, of Carnac, and of other Cyclopean works in Asia and Europe. 
By G. Higgins, F.S.A., F.R. Asiatic Soc, etc. 4to. with numerous Illustrations, 3/. cloth. 
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KEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Olmnce at Bad Habit*. By Ay»y6( **Uiuuierim»lie the Man." 96thEditioD« 
rerlaed (with addltioDa) bj a Lad7 of Rank. Foolscap 8to. S«. M. cloth. 

HSTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 

In Black and White. Made on the apot, from Recurda in the AkUtcs of Svltxerinad. Bf • 
Wandeiinf Artiat. S rola. post 8to. I8i. cloth. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAUING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. Bj Clrmeiit Hoat«, 
author of '* A Treatise on the CultiTatiou of the Grape Vine on Open WaiU.*' 12aio. is. d. 

HOARE— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. B7 Clement Hoare. 8d Edition, 8to. 7«.M. cloth. 

HOBBES—THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

or Malmesbnry ; now first collected, and edited bj Sir William Molcsworth, Bart. 16 toIs. 
8to. 8/. cloth. 

••• Separatelft the BnglUk n^ork$, In 11 *«/«. 6/. 10*. ; thg Latin fForkt^ fa 6 *•/#. 21. lOt. 
HOLLAND.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

fi7John HoUand,Esq. S vols, foolscap 8vo. with aboatSUU Woodcuts, 18*. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Henrjr Holland, M.D. F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physicinn 
utraordinary to the Uaeen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albeit. 
SdEdlUon. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Eventa of Passion Week. Bj Walter Faroahar Hood, 
D.O., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Qaeen. 4th 
Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 2 rols. i Vol. 1. compriaing the Phsnogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.U. P.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. etc. 5th Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Vol. 1 . 8ro., with 12 Plates, 14«. plain ; with 
the plates coloured, 24«. cloth. 

Vol. II. in Two Parts, coniprising the Cryptogamla and the Fnngi, completing the British 
Flora, and forming Vol. v.. Parts 1 and 2, of Smith's English Flora, 24«. boards. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)~AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCHlPTURiilS. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hartwell Home. B.D. of St. John's College, Cambridge. 9th Edition, rerised and corrected. 
6 vols. 8to. with Maps and Fac-similes, 3/. S«. cloth; or 6/. bound In calf half-extra, bj 
Mayday. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Bt the Rev.Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his ** Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures." 7th Edition, 12mo. with Maps and Engravings, 9». boards. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).— BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 

TEEN HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samuel florsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Edition, containing Tranalations by the Author, never before published^ 
together with copioua Indexes. 2 vols. 8vo. SU*. cloth. By the same Author, 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS ; tranalaied from the Hebrew: with Notes, explanatory and critical. 
4th Edition. 8vo. 12<. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

Bv William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings on 
Wood by Bewick and WiUiams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable Places/' 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 2U. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-fiiashed WoodcuU. from 
Drawings made on the spot, 21«. cloth. 
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HOWITT.-THC RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Chnracteristif Sketches of its chief Cities mid Scenery. Collected in n nenend Tour, 
aud darinjr a Residence in that Cuantry in the Years 1840-42. By Wliiiam Howitt, author 
of ** The Rural Life of Eng^iand," etc. Medium 8to., with abore SO Illustratioaa, SU. cloth. 

HOWITT— THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By WTilliam Howitt. 8to. with 84 Wood- 
Engravings, and 7 Steel Plates. 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.- COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8to. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

HOWIIT,— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Beiuif the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself i ezhibltinjr all the Amnsementi. 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by WiUiam Howitt, author of 
** The Rural Life of Knglmnd," etc. Sd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 8i. cloth. 

HOWITT. (MARY)-BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Ktujl Howitt. Square crown 8to. with a Portrait from a Picture by Miss GiUIeSt 
beautifully engraved by W. H. Eglcton, 18«. cloth ; morocco, 38«> (bound bf Hafdafj, 

HUDSON.— THE PARENTS HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful 
and practical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson. Fcap. 8vo. 6$. cu>th. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Ezposiiion of the Law reUtiug to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of intestacy , with two Forms of Wills, and mnoh useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 18th Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8vo. S«. M. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Offlce, Londont author of "Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," aud *«The Parent's Hand-Book." 4th Edition. Foolscap 8vo.6«. cloth. 

*«* The above two workt mag be had in One vlumet prieejs. elotk, 
HUMBOLDT (BARON). -COSMOS: 

A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author^ Sanction 
and Cooperation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, F.R.S. 
For. Sec . R.S. Vols. I, post 8vo. 13«. cloth. iFoI. II. it in tkepreu. 

HUNT.— RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays i embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries In the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10«. 6d. cloth. 

JACKSON —THE PICTORIAL FLORA : 

Or, British Botany Delineated, in 1600 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the deRcriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, etc. By Miss Jackson. 8vo.l6«. cloth. 

JAENISCH.-JAENISCH*S CELEBRATED TREATISE ON CHESS OPENINGS: 

TrauKlated, with copious Notes, by G. Walker, author of '* Chess Studieo,*' etc. 8vo. 
closely printed. (, In the preu, 

JAMES. -A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

and of various Events connectea therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward III. 
King of England. By G. P. R.James, Esq. 2d (Edition. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Map, 15«. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

ByG.P.R. James. Esq., and K.E.Crowe, Esq. ft vols, foolscap Svo.SOf. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER).-THIRTY YEARS' COR- 

RKSPONDKXCK between John J ebb, D.D.F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, Aghndoe, 
and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.i.A. Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Rector of 
Stisted, formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 2d Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 88«. cloth. 

JEBB.-A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS ; 

Intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To which are added. Disserta- 
tions on the word "SelBh,"and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poetical Features 
of the Psalms. By the Rev. John Jebb, A.M., Rector of Peterstow. 3 vols. 8vo. Sl«. cloth. 
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LORD JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

B7 Fraoeis Jeffrer . now oa« of the J udget in tke Govt of Seition i» Scotluid. New Edit. 
8 roU. 8vo. 4Si. cloth. 

JOHNSON—THE FARMER'S ENCYCI.OP>EDIA, 

And DiCTIONARr of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all the recent Ditcoreriea In Agri- 
evltnral ChemUtiyi adapted to the compreheuaion ornuscientific Readers. Bj Cnthbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the *'Fannera* Almanack," etc. 
8to. with Wood Engravings, 21. lOt. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

Bt Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. FoolscapSvo. with Vignette Title, and 
19 Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 8«. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.— OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightler, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con* 
siderably improved. Foolscap 8ro., 6«. cloth ; or 6t. Bd. bonnd. 

KING. -TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Embracing the Author's Personal Adventures, with the Civil and Mititarv History of the 
Country, and an Account of its Political Condition, before and during the administration of 
Govemor Rosas ; his course of policy : the cau»es and character of hit interference with the 
Government of Munte Video, and the circornvtanceii which led to the interposition of England 
and France. By Col. J. Anthony King, an Officer in the Army of the Republic. 8to . I4». cl. 

KIP.- THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip. M.A. Edited by the Rei 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Foolscap 8vo. S$. cloth. 
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By the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip. M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewcll, B.f>., Fellow and 
*" ' - — - College, - - ■ - - 



KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxinoa and 
useful InRectfe, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems. Habitations, Soeietiea, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Btu-ham; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.8. & L.S. 6th Edition, enlarged. S vols. 8vo. 31f . 64. cloth. 

KNOX (ALEXANDER). — REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 

Of Dublin, M.R.l.A. 1 cont^ning Essays, chiefly explanatory, of Christian Doctrine; and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Writer's Character, Sentiments, 
aud Life. 8d Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8«. cloth. 

LAINO.— NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

CAlled the GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, instituted by J. Rouge and I. Czerzki, in 
October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. By S. Laing, Esq., 
author of "Notes of a Traveller," etc. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5*. cloth. 

LAING.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kinits to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly called the Helmskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminarr Discourse, by Samuel Laing, author of 
*• Notes of a Traveller," etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 96*. cloth. 

LAING.— A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political,and BcononlealStateof the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LANE (R. I.)-LFE AT THE WATER CURE : 

Or, a Month at Malvern. A Diary of Facts and Fancies. To which U added the Setniel. 
By Richard J. Lane, A.R.A.. Lithographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty and His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert. Post 8vo. with many Illustrations, 14s. cloth. 

LANETON PARSONAGE : 

A Tale for Children, on the practical use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Author of "Amy Herbert," and *'6ertrude." Edited by the Rev. W. Seweil, B.D. Mew 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

LAPLACE (THE MARQUIS DE).— THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 

By M. Le Marquis De Laplare. IVanslated from the French, and elneidaled with Explana- 
tory Notes. By the Rev. Henry H. Harte, F.T.C.D. M.R.l.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards. 

LARDNER*S CABINET CYCLQP>EDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lanfner. 

The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 89f. 18«. The Worhs 
separately, 6t. per volume. 

LARDNER.~A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
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LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And iti AppUckdoa to the Arts. By Dr.Ludner. FooUcapSro. 6t. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. etc. Fc»p. 8to. with Vignette Title and Woodcnta, 6« . cloth. 

LARDNER.~A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolacap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.— A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY. MAG- 
NETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.fl., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 roU. foolacap 8to. with Vignette Title*, 13i. cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition, 4 vola. foolacap Sro. with lllustrationa by Howard, etc. 28«. cloth } or bound 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 3/. 4$. 

The following Work* separately:— 
The IMPROVISATRICE - • 10s. Sd. 1 The GOLDEN VIOLET - • • 10s. 6d. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET • lOs. 6d. | The TROUBADOUR - • • • 10s. M. 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Moantinr Objects of Natural Hlstonr. For the nae 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R.Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdicn), author of 
*' Memoirs of Curier." etc. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Waterton's method of Presenring Animals. Fcap. 8to. with Woodcnta, 7s. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

For the Use of Schools and Young Peraons: comprisiiig the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instractlTe original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lee, author oi "Taxidermy," etc. 12mo. with U Woodcnta, Jt. 6d. bound. 

LEMPRIERE.— A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY ; 

Containing a copious Account of all the Proper Namea mentioned in Ancient Authors i with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongst the Greeks and Romans ; and a 
Chronological Table. By T. Lempriire, D.D. 20th Edition, corrected. 8to. 94. cloth. 

LEREBOURS (N. P.^-A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

""'**"■ Compiled from C om~ 

^Science. ByN. P* 

. . - ., , . ..Bgerton. Post Sto* 

with Plate, 7: M. cloth. 

L£SLIE(C.R.)— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 

R. A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Leslie, R. A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from his Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portraits (one from a new Sketch, 
by Mr. Leslie,) and a plate of" Spring," engraTCd by Lucas, 21«. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. 6d. cloth. 

" The author it no commonplace retailer of cut and dried mattima^ but a woman of ttrong 
underntnnding and cultivated taite, vko hat rtad much and thought inore. She would have 
religion to be the beginning and the end of all human action* i but the it not puritanical in 
her pioua neal^for the acknowledget the worth oj poetrg and the arts."— Spectator. 

LI NDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 

By Prof.J.Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S.L.S. etc. 3d Edition, with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vo. withi Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18f . cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDK:A ; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used In Medicine in different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. etc. 9fO. 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D^ F.R.S>, etc. 
Third Edition, with numerous Additions and Improvements. ISmo. lOf. M. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTKiULTURE 5 

Or. an Attempt to Explain the Principid Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, ISf. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDENS 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britatn i with 
Kalendars of the Work reouired in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the Year. By George LindDey, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 8vo. 18«. boards. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LINWOOD (W.^—ANTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sive, norilerivm e luaibus poeticia diTenorum Oxouiensinm Gnecia et Latiaia decerptvm* 
Cnnuite Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. JRdi» Chriati Alammo. 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

LOUDON (MRS.y— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR; 

Being a Monthly Guide, aa to what ahonld be avoided aa well as what ahonld be done in a 
Garden in each Month, with plain Rulea Aow to do what la requiaite. By Mrs. London, 
author of "The Lady's Conntry Companiwi/* <*Gaxdeuing for LMiiea," etc. Fcap. 8vo. 
with nnmeruna lUastratioua. [/n the prett. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Covntry Life Rationally. By Mr*. Loudon, author of <* Gardening for 
Ladiea^^etc. New Edition. Foolacap 8vo., with Plate and Woodcuta, 7«. M. cloth . 

I-OUDON (J. C.)-SELF INSTRUCTION 

For Younc Gardenera, Foreaters, Bidliffa, Land SCewarda, and Farmeri) in Arithmetic 
Book-keeping, Geometry, Menauration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanica, Land-Sunrey- 
inf , Leming, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and laometrfcal Projection 
and PcrapectTre ; with Examples ahewing their applicattona to Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Pnrpoaes. Bj the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. etc. With a Portrait of Mr. London, 
and a Memoir by Mrs. London. 8f o. with Wood Eugraringa, 7'. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

Being the "Arboretum etFruticetum Britannicnm" abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shruba of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, adentifically and popularly described : 
with their Propiwation, Culture, and Usea in the Arta- By J.C. Loudon, r.L.S. etc. 8ro. with 
upwarda of 2,00(rEngravings on Wood, 3^ lOf . cloth. 

The Original Work ; a New Edition, in 8 vols. 8to. with above 400 8to. Plates of Trcea, and 
upwards of 2,500 WoodeuU, lOf. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting in one systematic view, the Hlstonr and Present State of Gardeninrln all Covn- 
triea,andlt8 Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-ontGronnda, etc. By J. G. Londoot, F.LJS. ate. A new 
Edition, 8to. with nearly 1,000 RngraTlnga on Wood,3J.10t. eloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDlA OF AGRICULTURE ; 

Compriaing the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improrremeiitt 
and Management of landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productiona of Agriculture, including all the latest improvementa; By J. C. 
Loudon. F.L.G.Z. and H.S. etc. Fifth Edition. 8vo. irith npwarda of 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood, by Branston, 21. 10«. cloth. The Supplement, teparatelff 6». sewed. 

LOUDON— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF PLANTS; 

I ncluding all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain : 
riving their Natural History, accompaided by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
ElemenUrjrDetaila, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to diseo>ver the 
name of every Plant which he may find In flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. By J. C. Louden, F.L.S., etc. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings bv J. D. C. Sowerby. F.L.S. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 73«. M. cloth. 

*«* The last Supplement, teparatelff 8vo. 16«. cloth. 
LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDlA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Contuning Designs for Cottages, VUlas, Farm 
Housea, Farmeries, Countrvlnna, Public Houaes, Parochial Schoola.etci with the requisite 
Fittinira-up, Fixturea, and Furniture, and appropriate Officea, Gardens, and Garden Scenery t 
each Deaign accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarka. BvJ. C. Loudon, F.L.a. 
etc. New Edition, Edited by Mr«. Loudon. 8vo. with more than3,000 Engravingi on Wood, 
6S«. cloth .—The Supplement, aeparafe'^, 8vo. 7a. 6rf. aewed. 

LOUDON.— HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue of all the Planta indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 81«.6(f. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one ; the Arrangement and Furnishing ef the House ; and the Laying-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole adapted for Grouuda from one 

{lerch to fiftv acrea and upwards in extent ; intended for the Instruction of those who know 
ittle of Gardening or Rural AfFaira, and more particularly for the uae of Ladlea. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S.J etc. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engnvinga, 20«. cloth. 

LOUDON.— HORTUS UCNOSUS LONDINENSIS: 

Or. a Catalorne of all the linieous Planta cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
whloh are added their nsmi nicei in Nnrserlea. ByJ.C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. 8vo.7<<M« 
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LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 

Comprehending the Relktions between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forma 
of Leaves; of Fara-buildinifa, fiiiclosurea. Drains, Kmbaiikinenta, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Ksq. F.R.S.E. etc., author of "Eleueata 
of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8to. vith uumerous Wood Enifravings, 21f . cloth. 

LOW.-ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds; Illustrations 
of the Properties of External Form ; and Observations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low;, Esq., F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture iu the (JniversitT of 
Edinburgh, etc.; author oc '* Elements of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8vo. with EngraTlngs 
on Wood, 25«. cloth. 

LOW.— THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN described. By Dftvld Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professorof Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Ediuburgli, etc. etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced 
from a Series of Oil Paintings, ^ecuted for the Agricultural Museum of^the University of 
Edinburgh, by W. Shiels, R.S. A. 2 vols . atlas quarto, with 66 Plates of Aaimals, beautifully 
coloured after Nature, 16/. 16j. half<bound ia morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as follows — 

The OX. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 23 Plates, 

price 6/. 16«. 6if . half-bonnd morocco. 
The SHEEP. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 21 



Plates, price 6j. 16i.6if. half-bound morocco. 



The HORSE. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 8 
Plates, price 3/. half-bound morocco. 

The HOG. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 6 Plates, 
price 21. 2». half-bound morocco. 
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LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture iu the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 4th Edition, with Alterations and Additions. 8vo. with above 200 
Woodcuts, 21«. cloth. 

MACAULAY. -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. 
4th Edition. 8 vols. 8vo.36i. cloth. 

MACAULAY.- LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By the Right Honorable Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. 8th Edition. Crown 8vo. 
lUf . 6d. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— MR. MACAULAY 'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

A New Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, Drawn on 
Wood by George Scharf, jun. ; and Engraved by Samuel Williams. Fcp. 4to. [/n the pmt. 

MACK AY (CHARLES).-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENGUSH 

LAKES ; a Summer Ramble. By Charles Maclcay, Esq. L.L.D.author of *' Legends of the 
Isles," *«The Salamandrine," «Tbe Thames and its Tributaries,'' etc. Svo. with beautiful 
Wood Engravings from Original Sketches, 14«. cloth. 

MACKINNON.— THE HISTORY OF CIVIUSATION. 

By Wm. Alexander Maduunon, F.R.S. M.P. for Lymiugtou. 3 vols. Svo. 94«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Macluntosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 
Foolscap Svo. with Portrait, &t. cloth ; or bound in vellum gilt (oM itgle) , 8t. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including his Contiibntions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Mackintosh, Esq. 8 vols. Svo. 42«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH, ETC.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir James Mackintosh; W. Wallace, Esq.; and Robert Bell, Esq. lOrols.foolscapSvo. 
with Vignette Titles, 8/. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

Being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departments of Political 
Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. By J. K, 
M'Cniioch, Esq. Svo. 14«. cloth. 

M*CULLOCH (J. R.>-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, 

of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, 
and Civil and Relleious Institutions. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. 3d Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and greaUy improved. 2 thick vols. Svo. [/■ the preu. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ. R. IJ'Culloch, 
Esq. Svo. 16«. cloth. 
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MEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



M*CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, of the rarioaB Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
ByJ.R. M'CulIoch, Esq. A new Edition. 2to1s. 8to. with Six large Maps, 4/. cloth. 

%* The new ArtMe$ are printed $eparately m$ m Supplement to the former Edition. They 
comprlte m/ull account of the present state of the United Kingdom, the Oregon Terri- 
tory , etc. Svo. fi«. tewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Br J. R. 
M'Colloch, Esq. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved. 8to. witn Maps 
and Plans, 50f. cloth; or 55«. strongly half •bound in russia, with flexible baclc. 

*,* Thia Edition f which hiu been carefully corrected, comprite$t betides the New Tariff, 
the new Acts relating to Banhinr, the Sugar Trade, Navigation and Cuttomt, the hiring of 
Seamen, etc.i audit further enriched with valuable information from all par tt of the world. 

A SUPPLEMENT, for the use of the purchasers of the last Edition, 8to. price 3s. 6d. tewed. 
M'LEOD.—THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE OR THE HOLY LAND, 

Including Phoenicia and Philistia. Bj W. M'Leod, Head Master of the Model School, 
Royal Muitary Asylum, Chelsea, late Master of the Model School, Battersea. 12mo. 

[/n the pren, 

MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES).-THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the primltiTe Church of Rome, Illustrated bv its Sepulchral Remains. 
By Charles Maltland, M..I}, 8to. with numerous Engravings on Wood. 14«. cloth. 

MARCET (MRS.)-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

For the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of* Conversations on Chemistry," etc. 
2d Edition, with Additions. 18mo. 6f . cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experi- 
ments. By Mrs. Marcet. New Edition, corrected. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo.l4j. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. By Mrs. Marcet. 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
8vo. with 23 Plates, lOs . id. cloth. 



MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Mrs. Marcet. 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7t. 6d. cloth. 
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MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agn^culture. By Mrs. 
Marcet. 8d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Four Plates, 9«. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Mrs. Marcet. 8d Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap 8vo., with coloured Map 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 5f . 6tf. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

ForChildren. By Mrs. Marcet, author of ** Mary's Grammar," etc. 18mo.4«. 64. cloth. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the author of *'Amy Herbert," •* Gertrude," and '* Laneton Parsonage.*' Edited by 
the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow.and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, 2], vols, foolscap . 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE PRIVATEER'S- MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of "Peter Simple," "Masterman Ready," etc. 2 vols. 
fcap.Svo. 12*. cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT).— THE MISSION : 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Capt^n Marryat. C.B., author of 
"Peter Simple," '* Masterman Ready,"^ *'The Settlers in Canada,^' etc. 3 vols. fcap. 
8vo. 12*. cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of **Peter Simple," 
*• Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with two Illustrations, 7s. M. eloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, th» Wrecli of the Pacific. Written for Yonug People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of **Peter Simple," etc. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, SB*. 6tf. cloth. 
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PRIMED FOR MESSRS. LONGMAN, AND CO. 21 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

Aod LIBRARY of REFERENCE. By Samuel Maunder. 16tii Edition, reriied throughout 
and enlarged. Foolscap 8to. 10*. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. 

*•* The principal eoHtentt ofthspretent nev and tkoromghty reviaed edition o/**The Trea- 
sury o/ Knowledge," ate— a new and enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verbal 
Distinctions, and Bsereitesi anew Universal Gaxetteer i m compendious Classical Dictionarvt 

" "■ " " " ... ' {hg 



an Analysis of History and Chronology t a Dictionary of Law Terms i a new Synopsis of 
British Peerage t and various useful tabular Addenda. 

MAUNDER.- THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consistiuir of Memoin, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Die* 
tionary of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. 6th Edition, revised throughout, 
and containing a copious Supplement, brought down to 1846. Foolscap 8to. 10<. cloth ; 
bound in roan, 12i. 

MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTinC AND UTERARY TREASURY: 

A New and Popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches 
of Science, and every Subiect connected with Literature and Art. The wbo^ written in a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous ofacquiringinformation 
on the subjects comprised in the worlc, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Refer* 
encetothe more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 4th Edition. Fcap.Svo. 10«. clothj bound 
in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists ; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, tde Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. 3d Edit. 
Fcap. 8vo. 10«. cloth; bound in roan, 12«. 

MAURY. -THE STATESMEN OF AMERICA IN 1846. 

By Sarah Mytton Maury. 8vo. 7f. &d. cloth.) 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

And of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. Vol. 1, royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 Plates, 
(seven coloured) , 21«. cloth. 

MICHELET (J.)-PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES- 

By J. Michelet. Translated from the French (third edition), with the Author's permissiou, 
by C. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France. New 
Editions. Post 8vo. 9«. cloth. 16mo. Is. 4d. sewed. 

MICHELET (J.)— THE PEOPLE. 

By M. Michelet, Member of the Institute of France, etc. Translated, with the approbation 
of the Author, by C. Cocks, B.L. New Edition. Post 8vo. 9«. cloth. 16mo. 1«. 6d. sewed. 

*«* Afr. Cocks's authorised translations of MioheleVs ** Priests, Women, and Families," 
and '* The People," in one vol. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MICHELET AND QUINET.-THE JESUITS. 

By J. Michelet, Member of the Institute of France; and R. Quinet, of the College of 
France. Translated, with the approbation of the Authors by C. Cocks, B.L. New Edition. 
16mo. If. 6d. sewed. 

*•* Mr. Cock's authorised translations of MM. Michelet and Quinet's ** The Jesuits,^' and 
M. Qulnet^s ** Christianity," in one vol. lOmo. 4s. cloth 

MILES fW.)— THE HORSE'S FOOT, 

And How to Keep it Sound. By William Miles, Esq. New Edition. Royal 8vo. with Engrav- 
ing!, 7'. cloth. 

MILNER (REVS. J. AND I.) — THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Joseph Miluer, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. IJust ready. 

A continuation of the above. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

From the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, to the Eighteenth Century ; originally designed as a 
Continuation of llilner's "History of the Church of Christ." By the Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, D.D. 8 vols. 8vo. 86«. cloth. 

MOHAN LAL.-LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED KHAN OF 

KABUL*, with bis Political Proceedings towards the English, Russian, and Persian Govern- 
ments, including the Victory and Disasters of the Briti»h Army in Affghituistan. By Mohan 
Lai. Esq., Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun ; lately attached to the Mission 
in KabuL 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 30s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



MONTAUBAN (MRS. E.)-A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST; 
Or, Wanderinfa orer haad and Sea. B7 Mra. EUot Montaabao. Post 8to. 7«* cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and onlv complete Kdition. With aome additional Poems and Avtoblofraphical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and 
serea other nates, 30f. cloth; bound in morocco, II. 16f . 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

From the earliest Kings of that Realm, down to its last Chief. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
4 vols, foolsciv 8to., with ^gnette Titles, 34«. cloth. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing tlic Aathor's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one Tolnme, uniform 
with LordByron's Poems. Medium 8to. with PorUait and Vignette, II. Is. cloth; or 43s. 
bound in morocco, by Uayday. 

•«• Also, an Edition in 10 toIs. foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 21.10*. cloth; 
morocco, 41. lOs. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium Sro. illustrated with Vt fine Engravings, 31«. doth; morocco, 35s.: 
with India Proof Plates, 42«. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Foolsc^ Sro. with 4 Plates, by Westall, lOs. M. doth; or 14s. bound in 
morocco. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated bw D. Haclise, R.A. Imp. 8ro. with 161 Designs, engmred on Steel, 31. 3«. 
boards ; or 41. 14s. M. bound in morrocco, br Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 20O copies 
printed, of wltich a few remain), 6/. 6s. boanu. 

*.* India Proo/a be/ore Utters of the 161 BeArnt^ en Quarter ColeaMsr, i« Portfolio 
(ornlji 25 copiei pHmtedf of wAieA a few remainj, 31/. 10s. 

India Proof* before tetters of the 61 Large Detigntf on Quarter Coiombierf in Portfolio 
(onlg 2b ooplet printed f of which a few remainJf 181. 18s. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with Vignette Title, 10s. cloth ; bound in morocco, 13s. 6d, 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Consideried in relation to Health and Btorals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal Col^e of Physicians, London, etc. 2d Edition. Post 8ro. 7«. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY M RELATK>N TO THE MIND- 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. Post 
8to. 9t. doth. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). 

8d Edition. Royal 8to. with 34 beautifully coloured Engravings, II. 10s. half-bonnd . 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATK5NS OF PRACTK:AL MECHANK^S. 

By the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College. London ; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors 
of King's CoUege. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 



MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

By the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A.F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 

author of *' Illustrations of Practical 



MOSELEY.— THE 

ARCHITECTURE. 

and Astronomy in King's College, London; and .. 

Mechanics,'' etc. 8to. with WoodcuUand Diagrams, 11.4s. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTK:AL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by /ames Murdoch, D.D. Edited, 
with Additions, by Henry Soames, M.A. New Edition, rcTised, and continued. 4 vols. Sro. 
48«. doth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the HeaTcnly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry. Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Sodal State of all Nations. By Hugh Mnrrmv 
F.R.8.E.i New Edition. 8vo. with 83 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Enmvinrs on 
Wood, SI. doth. • • 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. 

By the author of •• My SchooUboy Days." 18mo., with Frontispiece, 3s. fid. doth. 
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NECKER DE SAUSSURE.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; 

Or, ConsiderntiotiB on the Coarse of Life. TrnnslAted and Abridg^ed from tbe French of 
Madame Necker De Saussure, by Misa Holland. 8 roU. foolscap Sro. 19m, 6d. cloth. 

%* Separatelg—voh. I. and II. 12f. ; vol. III. 7«' M. 
NE8BIT (A.)-A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MENSURATION ; 

Containing^ the most approved Methods of drawin(tr Geometrical Figrures ; Mensuration of 
Superficies; Land- Surveying; Mensuration of Solids; the Use of the Carpenter's Rule; 
Timber Measure, etc. ByA. Nesbit. I2th Edition. 12mo. with 300 Woodcuts, 6#. bound. 

KEY. 7th Edition. 12mo. 6«. bound. 

NEWELL (REV. R. H.)— THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 

Corrected by the Writinirs of Modem Naturalists. By the Rev. R. H. Newell, Rector of 
Little Hormead. Fcnp. 8vo. with EngraTinga on Wood, 6«. M. cloth. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. 2nd Edition, fcap. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

ORDNANCE MAPS (THE), AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE GEOLO- 
GICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.-Messrs. Longman and Co. have been 
appointed by the Board of Ordnance Agents for the sale of the Maps of the Ordnance Sur- 
rey of Great Britain. Also, sole Agents for the sale of the Maps, Sections, and Books of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and of the Museum of Economic Geology, 
under the Chief Commissioner of Her M^evty's Woods, Works, and Land Revenues. 

*•* Complete detailed Catalogue$ of both Serie$ map be had on application, 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal CoUege of Surgeons 
In 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the CoUege. From Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14«. cloth. 

*•* Pro/ettor Owen't Leeturei on the Vertebrata are in the pre$$, in 3 voU.Svo. 
Vol. I. vill be published in a few daft. 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated with appropriate Borders, printed in Colours, and in Black and Gold ; 
with a Design from one of the early German eug^ravers. Square foolscap 8vo., uniform in 
sise with the "Sermon on the Mount," 21<., in massive carved binding; or SOt. bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. 

PARKES.— DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. 5th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS, 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads shotdd be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq., on the Holy- 
head Road. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Pamell, Bart. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
8vo. with Nine large Plates, 21«. cloth. 

PATON (A,A.)-SERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 
Family ; or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and Wood- 
lands of the Interior, during the rears 1843 and 1844. By Andrew Archibald Paton, Esq. 
Post 8vo. with portrait and plate, lis. cloth. — By the same Author. 

THE MODERN SYRIANS , or. Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of 
the Druses. Post 8vo. lOi. 6d. cloth. 

PEARSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : 

Bv the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. Rector of South Kilworth, Leirestershire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with Plates, Jl. Ji. boards. 

PEARSON.— PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 

Consisting of a short but comprehensive Form for the Morning and Evening of every Day 
in the Week. Collected by the late Edward Pearson, D.D. With a Biographical Memoir 
of the Author. New Edition. 18mo. S». M. cloth. 

PEDESTRIAN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
WITH SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Sylvanus. Post 8vo., with Frontispiece and 
Vignette Title, 10*. 6d. cloth. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the princinal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
■ M.D. F.R.8.. author of ''Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. 16#. cloth. 
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PERICLES : 

A Tale of Atbeni in the 83d OljmpiMl. By the author of " A Brief Sketch of Greek PhUo- 
•ophy." 3 vols, poit 8to. 18«. cloth. 

PERRY (DR. W. C.)— GERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 

Or, the Profeiaort and Stadents of GermanT. To which la added, a brief account of the 
Public Schools of Prussia; with Observations on the Influence of Philosophj on the 
Studies of the German UniverBities . By Walter C. Perry, Phil. D. of the Uz^Tersity of 
GOttingren. 2nd Edition. 13nio. 4«. M. cloth. 



PESCHEL (C. F.)— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 



By C 
from 



Trmnalated 



. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. Trmnal 
the German, with Notes, by E. West. S toI. fcap. 8ro. with Woodcuts, 21t. cloth. 



rPart 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcap. 

Separately^ Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Mairnt 

L and Electro- Dynamics) . 2 vol. fcap. 8to. 13«. 



Fcap. 8to. 7'* M. cloth, 
iirnetism. Electricity, 
, M. cloth. 



PHILLIPS.— FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL>EOZOIC FOSSILS OF 

COR|IWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Surrey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. etc. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 
▼ery numerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. Foolscap 8to. with Plates, 6«. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. 2 vols, fbolscap 8vo. with Woodcuts. 12>. cloth. 

PITMAN rREV. J. R.)-SERMONS 

On the principal Subjects comprised in the Book of Psalms, abridged from Eminent Divines 
of the Established Church. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 8ro. 1 It. doth. 

PLUNKETT.— THE PAST AHD FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

By the Hon. E Plunkett, Commander R.N. 8vo. 7b. cloth. 

PLYMLEY (PETER).— LETTERS ON THE SUB.«ECT OF THE CATHOLICS 

TO MV BROTHER ABRAHAM. WHO LIVES IN THE COUNTRY. By Peter Plymley. 
21st Edition. PostSro. 7». cloth. 

POETS' PLEASAUNCE (THE); 

Or, Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleaiiant Poets have In Past Time 
(for Pastime) Planted : with the right orderiufr of them. By Eden Warwick. Square 
crown 8vo. with very numerous Illustrations on Wood, enfpraved in the best manner. 

[/m tke preu, 

POISSON (S. D.)-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By S.D.Poisson. Second Edition. Translated from the French, and illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. Harte, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 volumes, 8vo. II. 8<. cloth. 

POPE (ALEXANDER).— THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

Edited by Thomns Roscoe, Esq. With the Author's life. A New Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 4t. 4«. 
cloth. 

PORTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., author of "The Progress of the Nation,'*etc. Fcap. Svo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6«. cloth. 

PORTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND 
GLASS. BfO. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Foolscap Svo. with fiO Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK. - REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portloek, F.R.S. etc. 
Svo. with 48 Plates, 24«. cloth. 

POWELL.— THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Prom the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M. A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcap. Svo. with Vignette Title. 6$. cloth. 



PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev. 
James Pycroft, B.A., author of ** Greek Grammar Practice," and " Latin Grammar Practice ;" 
Editor of ** Virgil, with Marginal References." Foolscap Svo. 6«. 6d. cloth. 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE CEOLOCICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Edited br DaTid Thomas Ansted, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge) Pro- 
fessor of Geology iu King's College^ London; Vice-becretary of the Geological Society. 
8to. 4«. each number, sewed. [Publtthei QuHrtetly. 

*•* Volume I. 8vo. wlthPlatea and Woodcutt^ XJa. 6d. cloth. 

QUINET—CHRISTIANITY IN ITS VARIOUS ASPECTS, 

From the Birth of Christ to the French Rerolution. By E. Quinet, of the College of France. 
Translated with the Author's approbation, by C. Cocks, D.L. 16mo. it. sewed. 



RANKE (PROFESSOR).— RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFOR 

Translated by Sarah Austin, translator of Ranke's •' History of the Popes.*' V 
8vo. 30f. cloth. [Vol. III. is in 



REFORMATION. 

Vols 1 and 2, 
the pret$. 



READER (THOMAS).-TIIVIE TABLES. 

C>n a New and Simplified Plan ; to facilitate the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, etc. : shewing, without calcula- 
tion, the Number of Days from erery Day In the Year to any other Day, Tor any Period not 
exceeding 366 Days. By Thomas Reader. Post 8ro. 14s. cloth, or 17«. calf lettered. 

REECE.— THE MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergy. Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine; comprising a complete Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
BiishlngSymptoms, Causes, PreTention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the 
uman Frame. By R. Reece, M.D. 16th Edition. 8to. 13«. boards. 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL.— THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 

RRGISTRAR-GENERAL OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, IN ENGLAND, 

1845. 8to. 6t. cloth.— Also, 
First Report (1839), 8vo. 3fl. I Thfa-4 Report (1840 8to. 4«. | Fifth Report (1843) 8to. 6f. 
Second Report (1840). 8ro. 4«. | Fourth Report (1842) 8to. it. \ Sixth Report (1844) 8vo. 6t. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VENTILATION: with Remarks on Warming, ExcIusiTe Ughting, and the Communication 
of Sound. By D. B. Reid, M.D. F.R.S.E. etc. 8to. with Engravings on Wood, 16«. cloth. 

REPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

of the late Humphrey Repton, Esq. ; being his entire Works on these subjects. A New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. fvo. with 
a Portrait and upwards of 2B0 Engravings, 30i. cloth ; with coloured Plates, Sf. 6«. cloth. 

REYNARD THE FOX ; 

A renowned Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced in Rhyme. Embellished throughout 
with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, from Wood-block Letters made expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the 12th and 13th Centuries. By Samael Naylor, late of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Large square 8to. 18«. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE ENCUSH- LATIN AND LATIN-ENCUSH DIC- 
TIONARY, from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. J. £. Riddle, M.A. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 31«. 6d. cloth. 

*,* Separately— The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 64. ; the Latin-English Dictionary, 21«. 



RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENOUSH DICTIONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words, 
the Rer. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal 82mo. 4j. bound. 



By 



RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Religions Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev.J.B. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events i the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State ; Controversies i Sects and Pavlies ; Rites, Institutions, and 
INsciplinc : Ecclesiastical Writers. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A^. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

RITCHIE (ROBERT.)— RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 
('ONSTRUCTION, with Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their Preven- 
tion. By Robert Ritchie, Esq., F.R.8.. S. A., Civil Engineer, Associate of the Institution 
of Civil Euf^neers, etc. reap. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 9«. cloth. 
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RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE; 

Containing^ ample Descriptions of all ttie fine leading Tarieties of Roses, regvlarly classed in 
their respective Fanulies; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jon. Fourth 
Editiouj corrected and improved. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE 
VINE UNDER GLASS. By James Roberta, Gardener to Matthew Wilson, Esq., Eshton 
Hall, Skipton, Yorkshire. 12mo. 5t. 6d. cloth. 

ROBINSON rJAMES).-THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLfNG, 

« and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in the British and Foreign Modes. With many 
useful Miscellaneous Recipes, and full Directions for the Construction of au Economical 
Drying-Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan. By James Robinson, Eighteen 
Years a Practical Curer. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary VegeUbles, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them. By John Rogers, author of "The Fruit Cultivator." 2d 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7<> cloth. 

ROGET.— THE ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD; 

Being a Chess-Board, provided with a complete set of Chess-Mes, for playing Games in 
carriages, or out of doors, and for folding up, and carrying in the pocket, without dis- 
turbing the Game. Invented by P. M. Roget, M.D. and registered according to Act of 
Parliament. New Edition. In a neat fcap. 8vo. case, price 3«. M. 

ROME.~THE HISTORY OF ROME (IN THE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA). 

2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 



ROSCOE.-LIVES OF 
By Henry Roscoe, Esq. 



EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 



ROWTON (F.)-THE DEBATER; 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Dincnasion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

8ANDF0RD (REV. J0HN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

or Church, School, and Parish. By the Rev. John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 16<. cloth. 

8ANDF0RD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. John Sandford 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition Foolscap 8vo.7«.6tf. cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN(PROF.)-PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 

By M. J. Schleiden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lankeater, M.D. F.L.S. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings [ /n thepreu. 

SCOTT. —THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEA WARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

and consequent Discoverv of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly iutrrestiag Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS : 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8vo. 30«. cloth ; or, with gilt edges, 31«. 6if. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS : 

From Ben Johnson to Coleridge. With Biographic land Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. 
A New Edition, with additional Selections, from more recent Poets, by Lucy Aikin. Medium 
8vo. 18«. cloth. 

*,* The peenUar feature oftheie two works i$f that the Poems included artf printed entiret 
without Mutilation or abridgment. 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

Intended •• a Birthday-Present, or Gift-Book for all Seasons. 



Printed in Gold and Colours, 



in tlie Missal Style, with Ornnm'entai Borders bj Owen Jones, Architect, and an Illuminated 
Frontispiece br W. Boxall, Esq. A new edition. Foolscap 4to. in a rich brocaded sillc cover, 
21«.; or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25«. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE , in which nothing is added to the Original Text } but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read alond. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. V.K.S. Ninth Edition, 8to. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc., 21«. 
cloth { or, without Illustrations, 8 vols. Svo. 4/. 14«. 6d. boards. 

SHELDON (F.)~THE MINSTRELSY OF THE ENGLISH BORDER: 

Being a Collection of Ballads, Ancient, Re-modelled, and Original, founded on well-known 
Border Legends. With Illustrative Notes. By Frederick Sheldon. Square post Svo. 15*. 
cloth} morocco, '60i. {bound bg Hajfdag). 

SHELLEY, ETC.— UVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 

ITALY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, etc. 
3 vols, foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 1S«. cloth. 

SHELLEY.- LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 
By Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 vols, foolscap Svo. with Vignette TitleSf 12<. cloth. 

SHEPHERD (REV. W.)-HOR^ APOSTOLIC^; 

Or, a Digested Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and Writings of the Apostlei. Arranged 
according to Townsend. By the Rev. William Shepherd, B.D. Rector of Margaret Roding, 
Essex, and Rural Dean. Fcap. Svo. bt, 6<f. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws : with the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Observations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Containing also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, 
Backgammon. By Major A ••*•*. 9th Edition. To which are added, PreceptaforTyros. 
By Mrs. B ***** Foolscap Svo. 3«. cloth, gilt edges. 



SINNETT.— THE BY-WAYS OF HISTORY. 

By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 2 vols, post Svo. 



[Jutt ready. 



SMITH (GEORGE).— THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY 

CONSIDERED : Or, a Succinct Account nf the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an 
Investigation into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of 
the Gospel into Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the 
Ascendency. By George Smith, FJV.S. 2d Edition. Svo. Ji. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH (GEORGE).— PERILOUS TIMES: 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity i considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap Svo. 6f . cloth. 



SMITH (MRS. H.)-THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE 



FIRST THREE 

By Mrs. Henry 



CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA: Her Trials and Her Mission. 
Smith. Foolscap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

SMITH.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. R. Smith, late President of the Linnaean Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith's "Grammar of Botany'' is combined with that of the *' Introduction." 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. Svo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16«. cloth, 
with coloured Plates, 2/.12«.6tf. cloth. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. E. Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W.J. Hooker. 
12mo. 7«. 64. cloth. THB SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7$. 6d. 

SMITH.— THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnaean Society, etc. 
6 vols. Svo. 3f. 12«. boards. 
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SMITH (SYDNEY).~SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 

URAL, the Foundling Hospital, and leveral Churchei in London ; together with others 
ad^ensed to a Countrr Conjfregatlon. Bj the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. 8to. 12i. cloth. / ^ » j 

SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
8d Edition, with additions. 3 toIs.Sto. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

SOPHOCLES, BY UNWOOD. 

SOPHOCLIS TRA«(EDIiB SUPER8TITES. Recensuit, et bre^i adaotatloae Instnuit 
GallelniBS Linwood, A.M. iSCdis Chriati apud Ozonienses Alnmnns. 8to. 16«. cloth. 

SOUTHKY (ttOBERT).— THE LATE MR. SQUTHEY'S COMMON- 

PI^\CE BOOK ; coniprisine his Readings and Collections in History, Biography, Manners 
and Literature, Voyages and Travels, etc. etc.; systematically arranged. [i« the pre$$, 

SOUTHEY (ROBERT)— THE DOCTOR, ETC. VOL. V?. 

I^m the Papers of the late Robert Southey. Edited by his Soo-in-Law, the Rer. John 
Wood Warter. Post 8to. 10». 6rf. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 3rd Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Lite and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox. Esq. Edited by the Rev. Charles Cnthbert 
Southey, AJd. Curate of Cockermouth. 3 toIs. 8ro. with two Portraits, 1/. 8t. cloth. 

SOUTHEY, ETC.— LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 6 vols, foolscap 8to., with Vignette Titles, II. 10«. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one Tolume, medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, iiniform with Byron's and Moore's Poetical Works, 21t.; or 
42*. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols, foolscap 8ro. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 81. 10«. \ morocco, 41. lOt . 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 

By the author of "The Moral of Piowert.** 2d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 33 beantlfnlly 
coloured Engrarings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, 1/. lis. 6tf. cloth. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR, SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN. By Harry HieoTcr. 2 vols. 8to. with Portrait, 12t. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

From its Foundation to A.0. 1493. By the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A.,ctc. StoIs. foolseapSro- 
with Vignette Titles, Via. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, ISs.cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regula- 
tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes i 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten thronehont. Edited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; 
the Customs and Shipping Department oy George Clements, of the Customs, London, 
compiler of **The Customs Guide;" The Exchanges, etc. and Naval Book-keeping, by 
William Tate, aiitborof** The Modem Cambist." 8vo. 88s. cloth; or 29«. bound. 



STEEPLETON; 

Or, High Church 
Church, exhibited 



1 



and Low Church. Being the present Tendencies of Parties in the 
in the History of Frank Faithfol. By a Clergyman. Foolscap 8to. 

[In January . 

STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BEETLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto asccrtdned to 
inhabit Great Britain nnd Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S., author of " Illustrations of Entomology." Post 8to. 14«. cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.— THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

(In the Cabinet Cyclopaedia.) Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette I'itle, 6«. cloth. 
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SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. Foolscap Sro. 6«. cloth.— By the nme Author. 

NATURAL HISTORY ETC. OF FISH, 
AMPHIBIA, & REPTILES. 2 roU. fcap. 
8to. I2j 



A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY & CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF QUADRUPEDS. Fcap. 8to. 6». 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF BIRDS. 2 Tola. fcap. 8to. 12t. 

H An ITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. Fcap.Svo. 6«. 



A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY ; Or, the 
Natural Clasaificatioa of SheUt and Shell- 
Fish. Fcap. 8yo. 6«. _ 

HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF INSECTS. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMYj with the 
Biography of Zoologistat •nd. Notices of 
their Works. Fcap. 8to. 6|. 



SYMONDS.— THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 

Arranged chiefly for the use of Masters and Officers in the Merchant Service. With an 
Appendix, containing the Act 7 &8 Vic. c. 112; the Regulations under which Lascars may 
be employed ; and some forms of Proceedings before Magistrates. By E. W. Symoods, Esq. 
Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. Third Edition. 12mo. ii. cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTUS: 

Or, the Boolis of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life 
and Character of that Poet. By JamesTate, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 12f. cloth. 

TATE— THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the fcpistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations t with the Horir Paulinae of 
Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition^ subjoined. By James Tate, M.A. 8vo. Map, 13t. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)- MARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M'A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, author 
of •• Lady Mary i or. Not of the World ;*' etc. 3d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)- LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester ( author of *' Margaret, or the 
Pearl/' etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. M. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD. 

Sermons. By the Rev. C.B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, and Evening Lecturer at St. 
Mary's, Chester; author of *• Lady Mary t or. Not of the World," etc. Fcap. 8vo. 6#. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.^DORA MELDER : 

A Story of Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited bv the Rev. C.B. Tayler, 
author of "Margaret; or, the Pearl," etc. Fcap. 8vo., with two luustrationsfjs. cloth. 

TAYLOR (JEREMY).— BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S WORKS. 

With the References verified. A New and thoroughly revised Edition. 

*,* This Work U in thf hands of a competent Editor at Osford, and vitl be publithed in 
volumet, price IOj. 6d. each ; to be completed in 12 tfo/umct, each o/ GOO closely printed patfes^ 
published at intervals of two months. The first volume will be published early in 1847. 
Subscribers' names received by the Proprlet9rsy and alt Booksellers. 

TH1RLWALL.~THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. A new Edition, revised ; with Notes. 
Vols. I. to III. demy 8vo. with Maps, 12*. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 

[Vol. IV. <« In Me ;>rcsf. 
•«• Also, an Edition In 8 vols. /cap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles^ 2f. 8f. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etcliing Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engraver^. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with '* Goldsmith's Poems,'* 21«. cloth; bound in morocco, by 
Hay day, 36«. 

THOMSON.— EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, 

AND THE FATTENING OF CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson, M.D. of the University of Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. cloth. 

*' The question of the origin of the fat of animals appears to be completely resolved by 
these beautiful and elaborate e*perlments.^—h»ron Liepig. 
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NEW WORKS AND N£W EDITIONS 



THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST. 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, aud FItc per Cent.* from One Pound to Ten Thoasaad, 
and from One to Three Hnndred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progresiiion of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One' to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etc. etc. etc. By John Thomson, 
Accountant in Edinburgh. ISmo. St. bound. 

THOMSON. -THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 3d EdiUon. Post 8ro. lOi . M. cloth. 

THORNTON-OVER POPULATION AND ITS REMEDY : 

Or, an Enquiry into the Extent and Causes of the Distress prevailing among the Labooiing 
Classes of the British Islands, and into the means of remedying It. By Wiliiam Thomas 
Thornton. 8vo. 10«. M. cloth. 

TISCHENDORF— CONSTANTME TISCHENDORF'S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

Translated from the German. 16mo. uniform with the cheap authorised English Translations 
of the works of Michelet aud Quinet. [In the press, 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE: 

Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs of the 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holr Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the Jews ; 
an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books 
of the Old TesUment. By the late George Tomlin,D.D.F.R.S. 20th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
5j. 6d. cloth. 

TOMLINS — A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law ; adapted to the eonqtrehensionof 
PcrsouRuot etlucated for the Legal Profession, and affording Information peculiarly useful to 
Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas EdIyneTomlins, Attorney 
andSolicitor. Post 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

TOOKB.— A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1793 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By 
lliomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. cloth. 

•»• Separately, Vols. I. and II. 36«. { Vol. III. 1S«. 

TOPHAM.-CHEMISTRY MADE EASY, 

For the Use of Agriculturists. By John Topham, .\.M. Rector of St. Andrew, St. Mary 
Witton, and St. Nicholas, Droitwich. Third Edition. 16mo. 2s. sewed. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES. 

OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq. 
A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield, author of *' Memoirs of the House of Commons." 2 vols. 
8vo. 38«. cloth. 



TREVOR; 

Or, The New St. Firancis. A Tale of the Times. Foolscap 8ro. 
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TROLLOPE (REV. W.)— ANALECTA THEOLOCICA : 

A Critical, Pnilological, and Exegellcal Commentary on the New Testament, adapted to 
the Greek Text ; compiled and digested from the most approved sources, Bridsh and Foreign, 
and so arranged as to exhibit the comparative weight of the different Opinions on Disputed 
Texts. By the Rev. William Troliope,M. A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1M2«. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By S. Turner, F.8.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8to.42<. bds. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elisabeth. By SharonTurner,Esq.F.A.S.R.A.S.L. 
New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. 8f. 3«. cloth ; or, separately— 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 6«. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 26f . 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2 vols. 8vo. 32«. 
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TURNER.— A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE. 

And a New System of iShoeinjf, by One-sided Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin* and 
Symptoms of ttie Navicular Joint Lameness, witti Pxereutive and Curative Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8to. 7». 6d. boards. 

TURTON'S rDR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable 
Additions. Br John Edward (tray. Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum . 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15f . cloth. ■ 



TYTLER (PROFESSOR). — PROFESSOR TYTLER'S 

GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with Dr. Nares'Cont 



ELEMENTS OF 

'Continuation. A new Edition, 

revised and continned to the Death of William IV. 8vo. with 7 Maps, 14f. cloth. 



URE. -DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond. ; M. Acad. N.S. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hauov. ; Mullii, 
etc. etc. Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1240 Woodcuts, 60«. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENTOF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2dEdiUon. 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA, 

And the adjacent Countries, In 1842 and 1843. By Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. Translated 
from the German by H.Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustratioui on Wood, 2o«. cloth. 

WALPORD (J. E.}— THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, and pub- 
lished under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs ; with Notes and 
a General Index. Edited by J. G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
M^esty's StoUonery Office, and published by Authority. 8vo. 10». 6rf. cloth. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

adapted to the Present State of Literature and Science. By B. H. Smart, Author of 
1 "'"T«'"* Practice of Elocution," etc. 2nd Edition. To which are now added, an 
enlarged Etymological Index; and a Supplement, containing nearly 3,(N)0 words not included 
in the previous Edition of the Dictionary. 8vo. 16*. cloth. 

*•* The Supplement, with the Etymological Index, may be had separately, price 3«. M. sewed. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, Epitomised by Smart. New Edition. l6mo. 
7f . oa. doth. 

WALKER (GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES : 

Comprising 1000 Games actually Played during the last Half Century : presenting a unique 
Collection of Classical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skill in every stage of the Game, 
and forming an Encyclopeedia of Reference. By George Walker. Medium 8vo. 10«. 6<f. sewed. 

WARDLAW. -DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSY— the Unitv of God, and theTrinity of Persons in the Godhead— the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement -the Cliristian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Wardlaw,D.D. 5th Edition. 8vo.l6«. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. Bjr Charles Waterton, Esq., author of * 'Wanderings in South 
America.*' With an Autobiography of the Author, and.a View of Walton Hall. New Edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 8«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton's Autobiography. New Edition,fcap. 
8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 6t.6d. cloth. 

WATTSrA.A.)-LYRICS OF THE HEART, 

With other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. Illustrated by 40 highly-finished Line Engravings, 
from the Designs of many of the eminent modern Painters, by the best Ensravers of the age. 
Square crown 8vo. printed and embellished uniformly vrith Rogers's *' Ituy" and *' Poems," 
31m. M, boards ; or proof impressions, 63f . boards ; proofs before letters, on 4to. colombier, 
India paper (only fiO copies printed) , price 6/. 6«. lAt Easter. 

WEBSTER.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comprising snch subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping; as, 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating;, and 
Lighting them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their 
Materius— Duties of Servants, etc. etc. etc. Br Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc.t Msisted 
by the late Mrs. Parkes. 8to. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, fiOi . cloth. 
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WEIL (DR.)-THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE TALMUD; 

Or, Blblicu Leipeodt of the Maasulmans, compiled from Arabic Sources, and compared 
with Jewish Traditions. By Dr. O. Weil, Librarian of the University of Heidelberg, etc- 
Translated from the German, with occasional Notes. Post 8vo. 7*> M. cloth. 

WE8TWOOD(J.O).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF iNSKCTS ; founded on the Natural Habits and compounding Organisation of 
the different Families. Bv /. O. Westwood, F. L. S. etc. etc. etc. 2 Tols. 8to. with numerous 
Illustrations, 2/. 7'< clotn. 

WHITLEY.— THE APPUCATION OF GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE. 

And to jthe ImproTement and Valuation of Land : with the Nature and Properties of 
Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholas Whitley, Laud-Surveyor. 8vo. 
7«. M. cloth. 

WILBERFORCE fW.) — A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 
BELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, In the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Couiitrv, contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P. for the County of York. New Bditioas. 8to. 8s. boards. 12mo. A$. 6d. cloth. 

WILKINSON.— A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY IN GENERAL, 

Worn the Apostolic Afe to the Present Time. To which is added, a Catechism of Enrlish 
Church History ; with a Summary ofprincipal Events, in Chronological Order. By the Rev. 
W. F. Wilkinson, A.M. Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. Foolscap 8vo. 6f. cloth. 



WILKINSON (H.)— ENGINES OF WAR : 

Or, Historical and Experimental Observations on Aticleut and Modem Warlike Machines 
and ImpiemeutSy including the Manufacture of Guns, Gunpowder, and Swords. With 
Remarks on Bronze, Iron, aad Steel. By Henry WUkiusou, M.R.A.S. etc. 8vo. 9f. cloth. 



WILLIS (N.P.)-DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 

By N. P. Willis, Esq., author of " PencilUngs by the Way," " Inklings of Adventure,* 
8 vols, post 8vo. 31«. 9d. board*. 



etc. 



WILLOUGHBY (LADY) -A DIARY- 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY of the Reign of Charles I., embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1636 to 1648. 3a edition. Square foolscap 8vo. 
8«. boards ; or 18«. bound In morocco {oid $tyUi) . 

*•* Tkii 9otume it prtnted and tomtd te the ttfle •/ (A« ptritd to wkieh The Diaiy rt/trt. 

WINTER (J. W.)— THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE : 

Or, Suggestions on his Natural and General History, Varieties, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, Condition, Tndning, and Snoeinif. With a Digest of Veterinary 
Practice. By James W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.L. 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

WOOD —A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And Interior Communication in General ; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers 
of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Conveyance 
on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. etc. 
Third Edition. Svo. with Plates and WoodcuU, 31«. Sd. cloth. 

WOODWARD.— ESSAYS, SERMONS, ETC. 

Bf the Rev. Henry Woodward, A.M. formerly of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford; Rector 
of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 1^. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
THE SRUNAMHITEt a Series of Lectures and Reflections on 3 Kings, iv. 2 volt. I2mo. 
12«. cloth. Vol. 2, separately, 6«. cloth. 

ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.SS* EREBUS AND TERROR. 

Under the Command of Capt. Sir James Clark Ross. R.N. F.R.S. during the years 1839, 
40,41,42,48. Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Edited 
by John Richardson, M.D. F.R.S. etc. ; and John Edward Gray, Esq. F.R.S. Parts I. to XV. 
Royal4to. with numerous coloured and pliUu Plates, 10«. each, sewed. 

*«* To be completed in tttn or three more partt. 

ZUMPT fPROP.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Actdemvof 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. 1)., Rector of the High School of Edlnbv^hi with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. Svo. 14«. cloth. 
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